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The organization of this book has evoked a good deal of curiosity, 
and an explanation is in order. The subject matter seems to fall into 
three general categories. These are: 

1. Electrical theory. 

2. The radio transmitter. 

3. The radio receiver. 

Some authors have arranged their books as follows: 

1. Electrical theory. The assumption is that before the student can 
learn radio theory he first must know electrical theory. 

2. The radio transmitter. This is predicated on the fact that, before 
a signal can be received, a signal must be transmitted. 

3. The radio receiver. 

This order seems logical to the author, but is it logical to the 
student? 

There is a maxim in pedagogy that you must teach from the known 
to the unknown. That is, material must be presented in light of what 
the student already knows. In this way the transition to the new is 
made easy, especially if the steps are small and in proper sequence. 

With the above in mind, let us see what happens to the sequence 
of topics. To the average beginner the electrical theory represents a 
mass of abstract principles and laws, generally without meaning or 
reality, that must be memorized. As for the radio transmitter, hardly 
a beginner has even seen one. 


The only thing that has any reality or familiarity for him is the 
radio receiver that he has seen and handled in his home. 

Accordingly, he should learn first how the radio receiver operates. 
So important is this that the first part of this book is devoted entirely 
to the receiver. 

Of course, it would be absurd to attempt to explain to the beginner 
the operation of the modern superheterodyne receiver at the very 
beginning of the book. The simple crystal receiver is chosen as em¬ 
bodying all the basic principles of any receiver. 

To insure a complete understanding of this simple receiver, the 
device of the spiral is adopted in presenting the subject matter. Thus 
at the first cycle an extremely elementary explanation of the radio is 
presented—tuning, detection, and reproduction. The next turn around 
covers the same ground but at a slightly higher level. And so on 
through the various cycles. 

But at each level, the complete radio receiver is presented. By 
this means, the student’s interest is maintained. Also, at each stage, 
set construction is presented so that the student can see the result of 
the theoretical concepts of that stage in concrete form. 

Having mastered an understanding of the simple crystal receiver, 
the student is led on to more advanced sets by being confronted with 
problems he must solve. Thus, the drawbacks of the crystal detector 
lead to the development of the vacuum-tube detector. To eliminate 
the nuisance of headphones requires the audio-frequency amplifier. 
Our search for sensitivity leads us to the radio-frequency amplifier. 
And so on. Note that this is how the science of radio actually 
developed. 

Another must is the elimination, as far as possible, of all formulas 
and mathematics. Too often a formula is substituted for an explana¬ 
tion. We must remember that what is perfectly clear to the engineer 
may not be so clear to the student. Thus this first part does not contain 
a single formula. 

The second part of this book is devoted to electrical theory, trans- 
mitt''rs, and niore advanced aspects of radio. It is hoped that the 
student will be sufficiently enthusiastic and curious to continue 
beyond the first part. But even if he is not, it must be remembered 
that each part is a complete unit in itself. 



Teaching Devices 

To make the textbook a useful tool of instruction, several devices 
approved by most progressive teachers are included; 

1. Problems are set up as questions at the beginning of each 
chapter. 

2. Paragraphs are introduced by boldface captions. 

3. A glossary appears at the end of each chapter. 

4. A set of questions and problems accompanies each chapter. 

5. A complete program of classroom demonstrations is provided 
at the end of the text. 

6. Useful tables of data are grouped in the Appendix. 

7. The drawings are large and more than usually profuse. They 
are definitely directed toward explanation — not for adorn¬ 
ment. 

8. A Table of Contents may be used as a guide to weekly 
planning of work. 

9. A detailed index for easy reference will be found at the end 
of the book. 

The Time Allotment 

The book is designed for a one-year course. Experience with 
classes has shown that each part may serve for about one semester 
when one period per day, five times a week is the schedule. 

Methods and Equipment 

It is recommended that all principles be introduced and investi¬ 
gated as a problem or difficulty; that the principles be demonstrated 
by the teacher; and that one period or more per week be given to 
practical wiring, testing, soldering, and measurement by the students 
in the laboratory. The facilities of the school will determine the 
amount of individual laboratory work that can be done. But it is 
believed that any instructor with the ordinary equipment in physics 
and with the addition of the parts salvaged from one or more radio 
sets can carry out most of the demonstrations listed in the back of 
the book. 
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History of Communication 


PROBLEM. How has man improved his means of com^ 
munication sirwe time began? 


Sound Signals. Ever since man could make a sound, he has 
attempted to transmit messages over ever-increasing distances. A 
shout may have been the first ‘‘long-distance transmission.Man 
soon learned that greater distances could be spanned by beat¬ 
ing with a club on a hollow tree. Even today, a fairly effective 
system of drum-beat communication exists among primitive tribes. 

Sight Signals. Another ancient method of message transmis¬ 
sion involves the sense of sight. From hand-waving, men pro¬ 
gressed, thousands of years ago, to the waving of flags, the use of 
puffs of smoke, of fires, of lanterns, of the heliograph—a device 
whereby sunlight is reflected by mirrors and flashed over consider¬ 
able distances. 

All the above methods of communication suffer from one 
common fault: they are useful only over comparatively short 
distances, a few miles at best. 

The Telegraph. Nevertheless, it was not until the nineteenth 
century that better means of communication were devised. In 
1832, Samuel F. B. Morse invented the electric telegraph. By 
sending an electrical impulse along a wire, he operated an electro¬ 
magnet at the end of the line. This electromagnet attracted a 
bar of iron, causing an audible click. By means of a code, these 
clicks were translated into letters and words. 

This was a big step forward. No longer was man bound by 
the limits of sight and hearing. Wires could be strung for many 
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History of Communication 


miles, and the electrical impulses could be sent through them at 
the incredible speed of nearly 186,000 miles per second! In 1866, 
the first message was sent from America to Europe by means of a 
telegraph cable beneath the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Telephone. In 1875, another stride forward was taken 
when Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone. Now, sound 
could be converted into electricity at the transmitting end of the 
line, sent through wires at the same tremendous speed as in the 
telegraph, and reconverted into sound at the receiving end of 
the line. Thus, the very spoken word was sent by wire over hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of miles! 

Wireless Telegraph — Radio. Marvelous advances though they 
were, the telephone and telegraph fell short of meeting the de¬ 
mands which our ever-expanding civilization put upon them. Wires 
could not he strung everywhere. Explorers and ships at sea were 
cut off from communication with home and one another. The bal¬ 
loon, and later the airplane, required some means of communica¬ 
tion that did not entail stringing wires from sender to receiver. 
Clearly, a wireless telegraph and a wireless telephone were needed. 

Like all great inventions, neither the wireless telegraph nor 
the wireless telephone (or radio, as we now call them both) was 
the product of any one man’s activity. Many men from many 
lands contributed their shares before the radio came into being. 

Nearly a quarter of a century before the first radio wave 
was produced intentionally, an English scientist. James Clerk 
Maxwell, by means of an elaborate mathematical formula, proved 
the possibility of producing the radio wave. This was in 1864. 
His contribution was the theory of electromagnetic waves. 

Radio Communication. In 1888, Heinrich Rudolf Hertz, a 
young Cicrman of Frankfort, succeeded in transmitting the first 
rarlio wave across a room and picking up this wave signal on an 
extremely crude type of receiver. 

Then followed six years of activity during which a large num¬ 
ber of .scientists each contributed something new or improved what 
was already knt)wn. These experiments finally led to the wireless 
telegraph, the first practical radio system. This was invented by 
Guglielmo Marconi, a young Italian, in 1895. With his system. 
Marconi was able to send and receive messages for several miles 
without any intervening wires. In 1901, Marconi succeeded in 
sj^anning the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Here, indeed, was the way to the solution of one of the needs 
of the twentieth century—a system of communication over long 
distances without interconnecting wires. 

SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have learned that man has improved his 
means of communication gradually. The probable steps in this 
progress have been successively: sound, light, electrical signal in 
wires, and finally signals sent and received through space by radio. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What were the shortcomings of primitive means of communica¬ 
tion? 

2. What needs of daily life made wired systems of electrical com¬ 
munication inadequate? 

3. Who first proved mathematically the i)ossibility of producing 
the radio wave? When? What is the name of his theory? 

4 . Who first produced an elementary radio transmitter and re¬ 
ceiver? When? 

5. Who invented the first practical radio system? When? What 
was this system called? 



Wave Motion 


PROBLEM. What are the characteristics of a wave? 


Water Waves. Radio communication, we are told, travels in 
waves. We must therefore try to understand what a wave is. If you 
drop a pebble into a pond of still water, ripples or waves are cre¬ 
ated and travel away from the splash in ever-widening circles. 



Fig. 2-1. A stone thrown into a still pond causes ripples. These travel in 
ever-widening circles from the point of disturbance. 

If you examine these waves, you can see how they are formed 
and how they travel. The falling pebble, when it strikes the water, 
pushes some water away from its path, forming a sort of cavity, 
or hollow, in the pond. The displaced water is forced above the 
normal level of the pond in a circular wall around the cavity. 
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Fig. 2-2. A sectional view of the pond shows the cavity and wall of water 
formed by the falling pebble. 


The weight of the w^ater causes this circular wall to collapse, to 
fall—and when it falls, it goes past and below the original level 
of the pond. This falling water, like the falling pebble, in turn 
displaces some more water, thereby causing another circular wall 
to be built up a little distance from the original cavity. This rising 
and falling continues on and on. The building up and collapsing 
of the walls of water cause the wave to travel away from the 
original hollow made by the pebble. Because of the resistance to 
movement of the water, each wall is a little lower than the one 
before it and wdien it falls it descends a little less below the surface 
of the pond. 


DIRECTION OF TRAVEL, 
OF WAVES 



Fig. 2-3. This seclionul view of the pond shows the series of circular walls 
and hollows formed by the falling [wbble. 


Place a small piece of cork on the surface of the pond a little 
distance from where you drop the pebble. As the ripides reach the 
cork, it bobs up and down but does not travel on with the wave. 
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Wave Alofion 


This shows that each particle of water moves up and down but 
does not travel across the pond as the wave does. 

What Traveh in a Wave? You can better understand this be¬ 
havior, perhaps, if you set up a row of dominoes. Tip the first one 
against the one alongside it. It will push its neighbor against the 
next one, and so on. The motien (or wave) will pass through the 
entire row, but each domino will travel only a short distance. 


DIRECTION OF MOTION- 




Fig. 2-4. A row of dominoes illuslrates wat^ motion. 


It is the energy, or motion, of the falling domino that travels, 
not the dominoes. Similarly, in the case of the water wave, the 
particles of water do not travel across the pond: it is the energy 
of the falling wall of water alone that travels. 



Fig. 2-5. Illustrating wave motion with a rope. 


Obtain a fairly heavy rope about fifteen feet long. Fasten one 
end to a post. Now, move the free end up and down. The rope 
seems to travel towards the post, but the rope itself is not travel¬ 
ing. You can see that because the free end is no nearer the post now 
than before. Each particle of rope is moving merely up and down. 
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It is the energy or wave that is traveling through the rope from the 
end in your hand to the end fixed to the post. 

In these examples, the water, the dominoes, and the rope 
are each called the medium. The particles of the medium move a 
very short distance. It is the energy or motion traveling through 
the medium from particle to particle that we call the wave. 

Wavelengths. Let us look more closely at the ripples in the 
pond. Recall that the pebble forms a hollow in the pond and builds 



Fig. 2-6. What is meant by wavelength is shown in this sectional view of a 
pond into which a pebble has been thrown. 


up a wall surrounding that hollow; when this wall falls it makes 
a hollow with a wall next to it, and so on. Note that the walls 
and hollows alternate—that is, first there is a wall, then a hollow, 
then a wall, and so on. The top of the wall is called the crest of 
the wave; the bottom of the hollow is called the trough. The dis- 



Fig. 2-7. In this sectional view of the pond, the heavy line shows the path of 
the wave going through one cycle. 
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Wave Motion 


tance between one crest of a wave and the next crest (or between 
one trough and the next trough) is called the wavelength. 

At the seashore, you may see waves whose lengths vary from 
a few feet to about a half mile. You may set up a rope wave 
whose length varies from several inches to several feet. 

The series of changes in the water surface in going one wave 
le/igth are called a cycle. This means the changes from one crest 
through the trough and to the next crest, or from one trough 
through a crest and down to the next trough. 

Frequency and Amplitude. The number of cycles in a given 
unit of lime is called the frequency. Thus, an ocean wave may have 
a frequency of about two cycles per minute. This means that the 
wave will travel through two cycles in one minute. 

If you examine the water ripples again, you may notice an¬ 
other interesting thing about them. The larger the pebble you 
drop, or the more force wdth which you throw it, the deeper is the 
hollow produced and the higher the w^all of water set up. The depth 
of the trough beneath the normal level of the ))ond or the height 
of the crest above it is called the amplitude of the wave. Note that 
the am))litude of a wave depends upon the force producing it. 

Another interesting fact is the speed with which a wave passes 
through a medium. Swce the. wave travels from, particle to particle 
in the medium, the type of medium makes a difference in the speed 
with which a given kind of wave will pass through it. 



Fig. 2-8. This sectional view of the pond illustrates what is meant by ampli¬ 
tude. Notice that in this kind of wave the amplitude decreases as the tvaie 
travels further away from the point of disturbance. 
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SUMMARY 

A wave is energy traveling through a medium by means of vibra¬ 
tions transmitted from particle to particle. 

The amplitude (of a water wave) is the height of the crest of 
a wave above, or depth of the trough below, the surface of the 
medium at rest. 

The wavelength is tlic distance between one crest of a w'ave and 
the next crest, or between one trough and the next trough. 

A cycle is the series of changes from normal that are produced 
as the wave travels in going one wavelength. 

The frequency is the number of cycles in a given unit of time. 

The speed witli which the wave travels depends upon the nature 
of the medium. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Describe what happens when a stone is thrown into a pond. 

2. What is meant by a w^ave? 

3. By means of a diagram, describe what is meant by wavelength. 

4 . What is meant by a cycle? What is the relationship between 
cycles and frequency? 

5. Upon what does the amplitude of a wave depend? 

6. What determines the speed with which a wave travels through 
a medium? 

7. Make a diagram of a series of water waves. Label the following: 
wavelength, amplitude. 

8. How may energy be made to travel from one place to another? 




Lights Heat^ and 
Radio Waves 


PROBLEM. How do light, heat, and radio waves travel? 


Light Waves. See if you can get an electric-light bulb of the 
vacuum type. These bulbs are becoming scarce because it has been 
found that electric-light bulbs do their work better if filled with a 
gas, like nitrogen. You may still get the vacuum-type bulb in a 
large electrical supply store. Screw the bulb into the electric-light 
socket and turn the switch. Light waves, which are a type of 
energy, travel from the hot filament to our eyes. Scientists tell us 
that light is energy traveling by means of waves. 

Now, since a vacuum surrounds the hot filament, what is the 
medium that carries the light waves? What is the medium that 
carries the light waves from the sun to the earth? The reason we 
ask these questions is that scientists say that the space between 
the earth and sun is empty, or, in other words, is a vacuum. 

A Convenient Medium for Waves in Vacuum. To get around 
the difficulty, scientists were forced to assume that a medium 
existed, and they called this medium ether, (Note that this ether 
is not the same as the gas the doctor gives you when he wants to 
put you to sleep.) Ether, as scientists use the word, is what remains 
in space when all substance or matter, as we know it, has been 
taken away. This so-called ether is the medium that transmits the 
light waves across a vacuum; hence it is called luminiferous (that 
is, light-carrying) ether,* 

♦The idea of an ether was proposed in the latter part of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury by Sir Isaac Newton and given prominence by Christian Huygens, the Dutch 
physicist, who discovered polarized light. There is no proof that ether does or 
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Light, Heat, and Radio Waves 

Experiments have shown that the light wave travels through 
ether at the enormous speed of 186,000 miles (300,000,000 meters) 
per second. The frequency (that is, the number of cycles j)er sec¬ 
ond) of light waves varies from 375 million million to 750 million 
million cycles, and their wavelength varies from approximately 15 
to 30 millionths of an inch (0.000015 to 0.000030 inch). 

Heat Waves, Now touch the outside of the “burning^’ electric- 
light bulb. It is hot. How did heat, another ty|)e of wave energy, 
get across the vacuum in the bulb? How do the heat waves sent 
out by the sun reach the earth? 

The heat wave, like the light wave, travels through the ether. 
Like the light wave, its speed is 186,000 miles per second. The 
frequency of heat waves varies from 750,000 million to 375 million 
million cycles per second; hence their wavelengths vary from ap¬ 
proximately one hundredth to 30 millionths of an inch (0.01 to 
0.000030 inch). 

Waves that move in ether are known as ether waves. Light 
and heat are two forms of energy that travel by ether waves. 

The Metric System, At this point, it should be explained that 
scientists prefer the metric to the English systern for the measure¬ 
ment of length. Under the English system, you know that 

12 inches = 1 foot 
3 feet = 1 yard 
1760 yards = 1 mile 

In the metric system, the unit of length is the meter, which is 
slightly more than a yard long (39.37 inches). The prefix deka- 
means ten, hecto- means hundred, kilo- means thousand, and mega- 
means million. Similarly, deci- means a tenth (1/10), centi- means 
a hundredth (1/100), milli- means a thousandth (1/1000), and 
micro- means a millionth (1/1,000,000). 

Thus, a kilometer means 1000 meters, and a millimeter means 
1/1000 of a meter. Other examples follow: 

10 millimeters (mm) = 1 centimeter (cm) 

10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm) 

10 decimeters = I meter (m) 

10 meters = 1 dekameter (dkm) 

10 dekameters = 1 hectometer (hm) 

10 hectometers = 1 kilometer (km) 

does not exist. Some scientists prefer to ignore it. However, since ether is a con¬ 
venient label for the idea of a medium by which all forms of radiant energy (heat, 
light, radio) are transmitted, it will be used in this text. 
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The relationship between the metric and English systems can 
be seen from the following table: 


1 inch = 2.54 centimct(?rs 
39.37 inches = I meter 
0.62 mile = 1 kilometer 


The prefixes used in the metric system for length are also 
used to measure other values. Thus, 1000 cycles per second be¬ 
comes a kilocycle (kc), and 1,000,000 cycles per second, a mega¬ 
cycle (me). Hence when we say that the frequency of light weaves 
varies from 37.5 million millions (375,000,000,000,000) to 750 mil¬ 
lion millions (750.000,000,000,000) of cycles per second, we may 
express these numbers as from 375,000.000 megacycles to 750,OCX),- 
000 megacycles. 

We have taken time out to exi)lain the metric system because 
you will constantly come across this system of measurement in 
your scientific studies. As a matter of fac^t, the frequency of the 
radio waves from the various broadcasting stations are usually 
listed in kilocycles (1000 cycles). Thus, the frequency of station 
WOR, New York, is 710 kc (710,000 cycles) per second.* 

Other Forms of Energy, For the light and heat types of ether 
waves, special organs of our bodies act as receivers. However, other 
forms of energy are transmitted through the ether; we cannot de¬ 
tect these with any of our unaided senses. We must, therefore, 
devise special instruments that can change such forms of energy to 
types w’hich it is possible for our senses to perceive. 

To sec the effect of one such type of energy, balance a mag¬ 
netic needle on a pivot and near it suspend a coil of about 25 turns 
of No. 18 insulated copper wire. Then pass the current from k 
dry cell through the coil, and observe that the magnetic needle is 
sharply deflected. Energy from the coil of wire passes to the mag¬ 
netic needle. To show that it is not the air which transmits the 
energy, place the whole apparatus under a bell jar and pump out 
the air. Once again pass the current of electricity through the coil. 
Again the magnetic needle is deflected. The energy is transmitted 
across the vacuum. 


♦ Oftf-n when indicating frequency, the term “per second” is omitted, and 
thus 710 kc per second is merely written as 710 kc, “per second” being understood. 
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Fig. 3-1. This apparatus shows that electric current flowing through a coil 
of wire will set up a magnetic field around that coil. This f ield is created even 
though the coil is surrounded by a vacuum. 


For want of a better explanation, we again fall back upon the 
ether and assume that it is the medium which transmits the 
energy. We say that when an electric current passes through a 
wire it sets up a magnetic field in the ether around that wire. 

Note that this magnetic field, unlike the light and heat waves, 
cannot be received by our senses. Accordingly, we use the magnetic 
needle to detect this field, and thus to change its energy to a form 
which our senses can receive. The energy of the magnetic field is 
changed to the motion of the needle; we can see motion. 

All these ether waves are ‘‘wireless’* waves: they do not de¬ 
pend ui)on metallic wires to transmit their energy. Because of this 
fact, these waves may be used to communicate between places 
where it is not possible to string wires, as between an airplane and 
the ground. Light waves, as we well know, have been used for com¬ 
munications. To a lesser degree, so have heat weaves and magnetic 
fields. 

Radio Waves. Light waves travel in straight lines and can¬ 
not penetrate many kinds of materials. Substances through which 
light cannot pass are called opaque. Because of this, the curvature 
of the earth and such intervening objects as houses, trees, hills, and 
the like, limit the range of this method of communication. 

As for heat waves, they are too readily absorbed by surround¬ 
ing objects to permit them a large range. 

The magnetic field is effective for only a very short distance. 
If, however, the key in Figure 3-1 is opened and closed very rapidly 
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(ten thousand or more times a second), a type of ether wave new 
to us, a radio wave, is created. 

This wave can travel great distances and can penetrate non- 
metallic objects. It travels at the speed of light—namely 186,000 
miles per seeoiul, and its frequency, wavelength, and amplitude are 
determined by the apparatus used to create it. 

Radio waves vary in length from about 18 miles down to 
1200 inch. Those used in ordinary broadcasting are from 656 feet 
to 10()8 feet (api)roxiinately 200 to 600 meters) in length. 


SUMMARY 

The following principles have been discussed in this chapter: 

1. Certain forms of radiant energy are transmitted by ether waves. 
Some of these forms are light, heat, and radio waves. 

2. The idea of a medium called ether has been assumed for prac¬ 
tical reasons, although not proven. 

3. Radiant energy travels through the ether with a speed of 186,000 
miles, or 300,000,000 meters, per second. 

4. The lengths of the waves arc detennined by the vibration fre¬ 
quency of the source of the waves. The ranges are: 

Visible light waves.0.00004 to 0.00008 cm 

Heat waves.0.00008 to 0.04 cm 

Radio waves.0.01 cm to 30 km 

5. The length of an ether wave is found by dividing 300,000,000 
meters by the number of vibrations (or cycles) per second. 

GLOSSARY 

Ether: The medium, permeating all space, which is supposed to 
carry such forms of energy as light, heat, and radio waves. There 
is no proof that ether does or does not exist. 

Ether Wave: A wave of energy which uses ether as a medium. 

Heat Wave: An ether wave whose wavelength lies between 0.00008 
and 0.04 cm. 

Light Wave: An ether wave whose wavelength lies between 0.00004 
and 0.00008 cm. 

Magnet: A bar of iron, steel, or other material, or a coil of wire 
carrying an electric current that has the property of attracting to 
it pieces of iron, steel, or other magnetic substances. 

Radio Wave: An ether wave whose length lies between 0.01 cm and 
30 km. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In what ways are radio, heat, and light waves similar? In what 
ways do they differ? 

2. What is unusual about the medium of a radio wave? 

3. At what velocity do light and radio waves travel? 

4 . Define and give examples of ether waves. 

5. For what ether weaves are our bodies receivers? For which arc 
our bodies insensitive and in need of special receivers? 

6. Why can the magnetic field of an electromagnet not be used to 
send wireless messages in a practical manner? 

7. Identify the mathematical prefixes: kilo-, mega-, milli-, micro-. 
Give examples of how they arc used. 



A Simple Radio 
Receiving Set 


PROBLEM 1. What are the four essential parts of the 
radio receiver? 

PROBLEM 2. What is the function of each part? 


It will be helpful in our study of the principles of radio to 
learn at the start that every radio receiver, no matter how com¬ 
plex or involved, consists of only four essential parts. They are: 

1. The antenna-ground system, which collects the radio waves. 

2. The tuner, which selects the radio wave (or station) to be 
received, and rejects all others. 

3. The reproducer, the device which changes the energy of 
the radio wave to a form which our senses can perceive. 

4. The detector, which changes the energy of the radio wave 
to a form whereby it can operate the reproducer. 

This holds true for all receiving sets, from the simplest crystal 
set to the most complex television receiver. Everything else in the 
receiver is merely a refinement of these four essentials. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 
ANTENNA-GROUND SYSTEM? 

The Antenna. Suppose we string a copper wire so that one 
end is up in the air and the other end is connected to ground. 
Radio waves sent out by a broadcasting station, striking this wire, 
will set up an electrical pressure, or voltage, along the wire. This 
pressure will cause a small electrical current to flow up and down 
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the wire. We now have the beginning of our receiver, the antenna- 
ground system. With this system, we collect radio waves. All re¬ 
ceivers must have an antenna-ground system, which may be ex¬ 
ternal and connected to the set by wires or may be contained in 
the set itself in the form of a number of loops of wire. 

To prove that this antenna-ground system is necessary to the 
receiver, connect up a regular broadcast receiver with an external 
antenna (sometimes called aenal) and ground. Tune in a station 
and then disconnect the antenna and ground. The station dies 
away.* 

WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF A TUNER? 

Resonance. All radio receivers must have some method of 
separating the station desired from all other stations broadcasting 
at the same time. The apparatus that does this is called the tuner. 
Since each station sends out radio waves of a different frequency, 
the tuner must select the frequency desired and reject all others. 

To understand how this is done you must first learn about 
resonance. 

Place a number of drinking glasses of different size, shape, and 
thickness upon a table. Strike each with a pencil. Observe that eacli 
glass gives off a different tone. The vibrating glasses set up air 
waves, which reach our ears and are interpreted as sound. The 
different tones are caused by the different frequencies of these air 
waves. This means that the glasses, too, are vibrating at different 
frequencies. The frequency at which an object will vibrate when 
struck depends upon its material, size, shape, and thickness. This 
frequency is called the natural frequency of the object. 

Resonance with a Pendulum. From a nail, suspend a small 
weight at the end of a string about a yard long. You now have a 
pendulum. Start the pendulum swinging gently. You will note that 
it swings a certain number of times per minute. That number is 
the natural frequency of that particular pendulum. Wait till it is 
swinging gently. Now, every time the pendulum reaches the end 
of its swing, give it a very light tap. You will soon have your 

* The station may be faintly rcceiv'pd even after the antenna and ground are 
disconnected, because the wires in the set itself act as a very inefficient antenna 
and ground. A receiver that has no built-in loop antenna should be used here. 
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pendulum swinging violently to and fro. Note that you must tap 
the pendulum at the exact instant it reaches the peak of its swing 
if you wish to increase that swing. If you tap it too soon or too late, 
the pendulum will slow down. The increased energy of the swing 
came from the tapping. Therefore, to obtain the maximum transfer 
of energy from the tapping to the pendulum, the jreqvsncy oj the 
tapping ynust be equal to the natural frequency of the pendulum. 
The tapping is in resonance wuth the swing of the pendulum. 

Resonance with Tuning Blocks^ Here is another experiment 
you may perform. Obtain two tuning blocks of similar frequency, 
say, 256 vibrations per second, which corresponds to the note we 
call middle C on the piano. A tuning block is a bar of steel so de¬ 
signed that it will vibrate at a certain frequency when struck. 
This bar is mounted on a holkw wooden block which amplifies the 
note produced. 

Place these blocks about 10 feet apart. Now, strike one of 
them vigorously: it will give off its note, middle C. Place your 
hand on the block you struck to stop its vibrations. You will con¬ 
tinue to hear the note, although a good deal fainter. Bring your 
ear near the second block. The sound will be coming from it, 
although you did not strike it. Place your hand on the second block. 
The sound stops. 

Let us see what happened. When you struck the first block, it 
was set vibrating at its natural frequency of 256 vibrations per 
second. The vibrating bar set u]) air waves at that same frequency. 
These air waves struck the second block. Since the frequency of the 
air weaves was the same as the natural frequency of this second 
block, the energy of the air waves was transferred to the block, 
and it was set in vibratory motion. The second block thereupon set 
up air waves of its own, and it w^as these waves you heard when 
you stopped the vibrations of the first block. We say that the two 
blocks are in resonance with each other. 



1st TUNING BLOCK 



Fig. 4-1. i4*r waves sent 
out by the first tuning 
block strike the second one 
and set it vibrating. 
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Repeat this experiment, using two tuning blocks of different 
frequency, say, one at 256, or middle C, and the other at 288, or 
D. This time you get no sound from the second block because the 
air waves are not vibrating at the natural frequency of the second 
block, and therefore, there is no transfer of energy. These blocks 
are not in resonance with each other. 

So you see that you have here a means of selecting only a 
certain frequency and rejecting all others. All you have to do is to 
construct your receiving block so that it is in resonance with the 
frequency you wish to receive. It will vibrate only when air waves 
of that frequency hit it, but not at any other frequency. 

Resonance in a Radio Receiver, In our radio receiver, we use 
the same principle that was shown by the tuning blocks. Assume 
that three stations A, B, and C are broadcasting simultaneously at 
frequencies of a, b, and c, respectively. If you wish to receive 
Station A, you adjust your tuner so that the natural frequency of 
your receiver is the same as the frequency a of the radio wave 
from station A. The receiver now is in resonance with the radio 
wave from station A, and the energy of the radio wave is trans¬ 
ferred to the receiver. Since stations B and C are not in resonance 
with the receiver, the energy of the radio waves sent out by these 
stations is rejected, and we do not hear them. 


WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THE REPRODUCER? 

Need for a Reproducer, So far, we have been able to catch or 
collect the radio waves by means of the antenna-ground system 
and to select the station (or frequency) we desire by means of the 
tuner. But we still cannot hear or see the electric currents which 
have been set up in our receiver. What we now need is some device 
which will change this electric current to a form of energy that we 
can hear or see. This device is called the reproducer. 

Using copper wire, hook up a telephone transmitter, a tele¬ 
phone receiver, and some dry cells as shown in Figure 4-2. 

The Telephone as a Reproducer, The electric current flows 
from the dry cells through the copper wire, through the telephone 
transmitter, then from the transmitter through the copper wire, 
through the telephone receiver, and then through the copper wire 
back again to the dry cells. We call this an electrical circuit. 
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When you speak into the telephone transmitter, the sound 
waves hitting it cause it to act like a gate, allowing more or less 
electric current to flow through the circuit. A fluctuating electric 
current is thus set flowing in the circuit. At the other end of the 
line, in the telephone receiver, this fluctuating electric current 
causes a metallic diaj)hragm to fluctuate (move back and forth) in 
step with the current. This movement of the diaphragm causes the 
air next to the diai)hragm to move back and forth, setting uj) air 
wa\'es: we hear these air waves as sound. Since the air waves that 
hit the transmitter move the same way as the air waves set up by 
the diaphragm of the receiver, you hear the same sound as was 
s[)oken into the transmitter. The telephone receiver is a reproducer. 


MR WAVES 




MR WAVES 


RECEIVER 


1 


DRY CELLS 


^((((^ 


TRANSMITTER 


Fig. 4-2. Hookup of a 
telephone irammilter, tele- 
plume receiver, and dry 
cells shows air waves, 
striking the transmitter, 
are heard as sound coming 
from the receiver. 


Now\ remember that radio weaves set up an electric current 
in an antenna-ground system, as w^e discovered earlier. Hence, it 
would seem that all you have to do to hear a radio message from 
a distant station is to lead this electric current through the tuner 
and into some type of telephone receiver. 

But not so fast. Some electric currents cannot operate the 
telephone receiver. The current that the radio wave sets up in 
your antenna-ground system is of this type; so it is necessary to 
change it to current of a type that will operate the reproducer. 


WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF THE REPRODUCER? 

The Detector. The change of current from one type to another 
can be accomiflished in a number of ways. The simplest way, per¬ 
haps. is to compel the current to pass through a certain type of 
mineral such as galena. This passing changes the antenna-ground 
current into a current type that will operate the telephone receiver 
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and make it possible to hear the radio wave as sound. Such a de¬ 
vice, which changes the electric current set up by the radio wave 
into a form that will operate the reproducer, is called a detector, 

SUMMARY 

Here, then, is your complete radio receiver. First of all is the 
antenna-ground system, which collects the radio waves. Next comes 
the tuner, which selects the station or radio wave desired and rejects 
all the others. Then comes the detector, which changes the form 
of the electric current set up by the radio wave into a fonn that will 
operate the reproducer and, in turn, produces the sound we hear. 

GLOSSARY 

Antenna-Ground System: The wire system which picks up radio waves 
and across which the radio wave produces an electrical pressure. 
Detector: The device to change the electrical currents, which are 
produced in a receiver l)y radio waves, into electrical currents 
which can operate the reproducer. 

Natural Frequency: Th(‘ fr(‘quency at which a body will vibrate if 
kept free from outside interference. 

Reproducer: A device, such as a telephone receiver, that changes 
electric currents to a form which affects our senses and is usually 
exf)erienced as sound. 

Resonance: The condition of two vibrating bodies when the natural 
frequency of one body is equal to the frequency of the other vibrat¬ 
ing body. In the radio receiver, when the natural frequency of the 
tuner is the same as the frequency of the transmitting station, the 
two are in resonance. 

Tuner: The device in a radio receiver which selects a radio wave 
of a certain frequency and rejects all others. 

Voltage: An electrical pressure which tends to make an electric 
current flow. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What are the four essentials of all radio receivers? 

2. What effect is produced when a radio wave sweeps across an 
antenna-ground system? 

3. Explain the function of a tuner in a radio receiver. 

4 . In what manner does resonance of the tuner relate the receiver 
to the radio wave of a station? 

5. Upon what factors does the natural frequency of the tone of a 
drinking tumbler depend? 

6. Why must a reproducer be used in a radio receiver? 

7. Why must a receiver have a detector? 
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PROBLEM 1. How is a simple antenna set up? 
PROBLEM 2. How is the antenna connected to the 
ground? 


Before we continue our study, let us have clearly in mind 
what we are trying to do. According to the plan of this book, we 
propose to take up the problems of radio in the following order: 

1. What are the parts of a radio receiving set? 

2. How are these parts connected and how do they work? 

3. Why do the ])arts function as they do? 

We have learned that the radio w^ave, striking the antenna, 
sets up an electric pressure, called an electromotive force (abbre¬ 
viated emf) which causes a small electric current to flow up and 
down the antenna-ground system. Because this current is ex¬ 
tremely small, it is necessary to construct your antenna-ground 
system as efiiciently as possible, and you must be sure that you 
do not waste this current once it is set flowing. 

The Antenna, First of all, there is the antenna or aerial. For 
ordinary broadcast reception, the simplest type of antenna consists 
of a single strand of wire about 75 feet long. This wire should be 
of No. 12 or No. 14 gauge copper, and may be either insulated 
or bare. It should be raised as high above ground as is practical, 
and should be kept clear of all obstructions, especially metal. Insu¬ 
lators should be attached to both ends of the wire to prevent the 
small currents from leaking off. Insulators are substances that do 
not conduct electricity. Common examples of insulators are glass, 
porcelain, bakelite, and hard rubber. If a power line or a trolley 
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wire runs nearby, your antenna should be installed at right angles 
to that line or wire. 

The Lead-In, After the antenna comes the lead-in, which is a 
piece of wire similar to the antenna. It is connected at one end to 
the antenna and at the other end to the receiving set. If possible, 
the antenna and lead-in should be made of one piece of wire. But 
if you should have to join one piece of lead-in wire to another, or 
to the antenna, be sure to scrape the two pieces clean with a knife 
or sandpaper. Then twist one wire securely around the other. For 
best results, this joint should be soldered. Finally, wrap friction 
tape around the joint to prevent the air from corroding it. 

The lead-in should be kept at least 6 inches away from all 
walls and other surrounding objects. It is usually brought in 
through a window^ and, to avoid the necessity of drilling a hole in 
the frame, the lead-in is cut, and a flexible window strip is inserted. 
This window strip lies flat under the window frame and permits 
the window to be opened and closed without disturbing the in¬ 
stallation. 

From the inside end of the window strip, connect an insulated 
copper wire to the post on your radio set marked ANT. or 
AERIAL. For best results, the lead-in should be about 25 feet in 
length, from the antenna to your radio set. 



Fig 5-1* Diagram of the antenna-ground system. 
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The Ground. Finally, there is a ground connection.* The best 
connection for a ground, if one is available, is a cold-water pipe. 
Next best is a radiator or any other pipe which goes to the ground. 
Gas i)ipes should never be used as grounds. Scrape the paint off the 
pipe wdiere you i)lan to make the connection. Then wrap a number 
of turns of bare copper wire tightly around the cleaned jjart. 

Better yet. get a ground clamp designed for this purpose, and 
attach it onto the pii)e at the point selected. Then run a piece of 
insulated copper wure from your ground connection to the post 
marked GROVNl) or GND on your radio set. This wire should be 
about No. 18 gauge and should be as short as possible. 

When we draw a diagram of our radio set, we use symbols to 
signify the various parts. The symbol used for the antenna and 
lead-in is ^ or tjJ , and that used to signify a ground is 4^ . 

It should be understood that the antenna-ground system just 
described is a very simple type. In a later chapter, some other 
types better adapted to certain purposes will be discussed. 

* (irftund i.s ji toohniral term usod in radio work, and refers to a part of a 
eirciiit which i.s directly connected either to the earth or to the metallic base of 
.some device. In an automobile, one terminal of the battery is connected to the 
.steel frame of the car: thi.s is a ground. Hence, in the automobile, there is only 
one wire leading to a lamp or other fixture, the circuit being completed by con¬ 
necting it through the frame. 


SUMfAARY 

1. The antenna-ground system consists of three parts: the antenna 
or aerial, the lead-in wire, and the ground. 

2. The function of this system is to receive and capture some of the 
radio waves being sent out by broadcasting stations. 

GLOSSARY 

Aerial or Antenna: An elevated conductor, usually of copper, insu¬ 
lated from its supports and the ground, and connected to the receiv¬ 
ing set by the lead-in wire. 

Conductor: Any substance, usually a metal wire, through which a 
current of electricity can flow freely. 

Ground: A water pipe, or some such arrangement, by which the 
receiving set makes contact with the earth. See also footnote, p. 23. 
Insulator: Any substance through which a current of electricity 
cannot flow freely. 

Lead-in: An insulated wire connecting antenna to receiving set. 
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SYMBOLS 

Y or 4^ Antenna and lead-in. 
^ Ground. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Describe the structure of a simple type of antenna system. 

2. What is meant by an insulator? Give examples. 

3. With what precautions must antennas near trolleys or power 
wires be set up? 

4 . What precautions must be taken in setting up a lead-in? 

5. What is the best length for a lead-in? 

6. What objects may best be used to make good contact with 
ground? 

7. Draw the symbols for an antenna and lead-in; for a ground. 

8. How should the ground connection be installed? 

9. Describe the complete installation of an antenna, giving size, 
materials, and other details. 





The Tuner 


PROBLEM 1. What are the principles of a tuning sys¬ 
tem? 

PROBLEM 2. What do we mean hy inductance and 
capacitance? 

You have already learned that the tuner selects the desired 
radio station by adjusting the natural frfK]uency of the receiver 
so that it is in resonance with the transmitter frequency. Let us 
see what determines the natural frequency of the receiver. 

Examination of the tuner shows that it consists of two parts 
—a coil of wire called an inductor and an electrical device known 
as a condenser or capacitor. This coil and capacitor produce certain 

electrical effects upon the current flowing 
through them. We call the electrical effect 
of the coil inductance and that of the ca¬ 
pacitor, capacitance. We will discuss these 
effects later in the book, but for the pres¬ 
ent, it will be enough to say that the val¬ 
ues of inductance and cai)acitance deter¬ 
mine the natural frequency of the tuner, 
even as the size and weight of a tuning 
block determine its natural frequency. 

Inductance. The device that provides 
the inductance consists of a coil of wire 
wound around a tube, which is usually 
made of cardboard or bakelite. Its electri¬ 
cal value depends on: 

1. The number of turns or loops of 

Fig. 6-1. Air-core indue- wire. 
tor. 2. The length of the coil. 
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3. The diameter of the tube on which it is wound. 

4. The core of the coil. This is the material inside the tube. 
The two most common materials for the core are air and iron. 
Air-core coils are usually used for the tuner. 

The unit for measurement of inductance is the fienn/ (h) or 
the millihenry (mh). (t:hai). 32.) The millihenry is one one- 
thousandth of a henry. The symbol for inductance devices, or 
inductors, having cores of air or iron, is: 


AIR CORE IRON CORE 

We can vary the value of our inductance by changing one 
or more of the four factors listed above. The symbol for a variable 
inductor is any of the following: 



-'TlBWjfcr 


/ 




Whenever we desire to represent inductance in an electrical 
formula or equation, we use the letter L 

Capacitance. The capacitance in a tuner is provided by a de¬ 
vice called a capacitor.* This capacitor is made of two or more 
metal plates facing one another and separated by some substance 
which will not conduct electricity. This substance is called a 
dielectric and usually consists of air, paper, mica, oil, or glass. The 
plates are usually made of brass, tin foil, or aluminum. The electri¬ 
cal value of a capacitor depends on: 

1. The total area of the plates facing one another. 

2. The material of the dielectric, 

3. The thickness of the dielectric (or distance between plates). 

The unit of measure of capacitance is the jarad (f). For radio 
purposes, we usually use the microfarad (i^f), which is one one- 
millionth of a farad, and the micromicrofarad which is one 

one-millionth of a microfarad (Chap. 33). Sometimes, when the 
mu (/i) is not available in type, the small letter m is used instead. 


♦Although the term condenser has been widely used, present-day usage favors 
the term capacitor. 
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Fig. 6-2. Fixed capaciior. A - Mica capacUor. 

B—Paper capacitor. 

Thus, microfarad may a])|)ear as mf and micromicrofnrad, as mmf. 
The symbol for the capacitor is 

We (vin vary the value of our capacitor by changing one or 
more of the three factors listed above. The most convenitmt 
method is that of changing the area of the plates facing one an¬ 
other. This is done by making one plate or set of plates rotary and 
the other plate or set of plates stationary. All the stationary plates 
are joined together, giving the effect of one large stationary plate. 
The same is done with the rotary plates. The rotary plates move 
in and out between the stationary plates. Thus, the more the rotary 
plates are moved in between the stationary ])]ates, the greater the 
area of the plates facing one another, and the greater the capaci¬ 
tance of the capacitor. Variable capacitors generally u.se air as a 
dielectric. 

The symbol for a variable capac¬ 
itor is ^ 

Whenever we desire to represent ca¬ 
pacitance in an electrical formula or 
equation, we use the letter (\ 

The Tuning Circuit, If, by means 
of wire, you connect a coil and a vari¬ 
able capacitor as shown in Figure 
6-4, you create a tuning circuit. When 
you apply a voltage (electrical pres¬ 
sure) across the coil or capacitor, you 
cause an electrical current to flow 
back and forth through the circuit. 
We speak of such back-and-forth flow 



Fig. 6-3. Variable ca¬ 
pacitor. 
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TERMINAL OF 
STATK)N«Y PLATES 


DIAL 



terminal of 

ROTARY PLATES 


-B- 



COIL 


Fig. 6-4. 7 his hookup shoivs how a coil and a variable capacitor are connected 
to form the tuniruj circuit. A is the pictorial method of shoicifig the circuit, and 
B is the schematic method using symhohi. 


of current as oscillations. These oscillations are more fully discussed 
in Chapter 12. 

The natural frequency of the oscillations in this circuit is de¬ 
termined by the product of the values of inductance L and capaci¬ 
tance C {Lx C or LC). 

The transmitting station uses a capa(;itor-and-coil hookup 
similar to the one we have just described to generate the radio 
wave it sends out. The frequency of its wave is determined by the 
L X C of the transmitting set. Should the L X C of the transmit¬ 
ting station equal the L X C of your receiver, your set will be in 
resonance (in tune) with the frequency of the radio wave from 
the transmitter. You will then receive only that station and no 
other. 

Note that it is not necessary to have the same L and C in your 
receiving set as is in the transmitting station. It is enough that 
the product of L and C {LX C) of your set be equal to the L X C 
of the transmitter. So, if we arbitrarily give a value of 4 to the L 
and 4 to the C of the transmitting station, the L X C of that sta¬ 
tion is 16. To bring your receiver in resonance with the transmitter 
(that is, to tune your set for reception), you may choose an L 
whose value is 2 and a C whose value is 8. Or else you may choose 
an L of 8 and a C of 2; or an L of 4 and a C of 4. In other words, 
you may choose any value of L and C whose product is equal to 16, 
the same as the LXC value of the transmitter. 
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Now, all this is very well if you wish to build a receiver that 
will receive only one station. But if you wish to receive another 
station, you must be able to vary the L or C (or both) of your 
receiver so that the new L X C will be equal to the L X C of the 
new station. 

Although the natural frequency of the tuner may be varied 
by changing the L or C (or both), in most radio receivers, this is 
accomplished by varying the C only, using a variable capacitor for 
that purpose. 

Construction of a Tuner. Now you are ready to build your 
tuner. Obtain a cardboard mailing tube about 2 inches in diameter 
and about 6 inches long. Upon this tube, wind 90 turns of No. 28 
insulated copper wire so that the turns lie next to one another 
and form a single layer. This is your inductor. 

Now obtain a variable capacitor whose maximum value is 
about 0.00035 microfarad (/*f). Such a capacitor usually has from 
17 to 21 plates, half rotary and half stationary. Connect one end 
of the coil to the rotary-plate terminal of the capacitor, and the 
other end of the coil to the stationary-plate terminal, as shown in 
Figure 6-4. You now have constructed your tuner. 

SUMMARY 

1. The tuning system consists of two essential parts: a coil of wire 
and a capacitor, 

2. The coil provides the electrical effect known as inductance. 

3. The capacitor provides the electrical effect known as capacitance. 

4 . The combined action of the inductance and the capacitance de¬ 
termines the natural frequency of the tuner. 

5. The oscillations of electric current flowing in the tuner may be 
put in resonance with those of a broadcasting station by making 
the values of L (inductance) and C (capacitance) such that the 
product L X C is identical with the product L X C of the desired 
station. 

6. Tuning usually is achieved by using a variable capacitor by which 
capacitance (C) can be given any desired value. 


GLOSSARY 


Capacitor (also known as Condenser) : Two sets of metal plates 
separated by an insulator or dielectric. 
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Capae'itor, Fixed: A capacitor whose plates are fixed, so that its 
electrical value cannot be changed. 

Capacitor, Variable: A capacitor whose plates can be moved so that 
Its electrical value can be changed at will. 

Dielectric: An insulator placed between the plates of a capacitor. 
Farad: The unit used to measure the electrical value of a capacitor. 
Henry: The unit used to measure the electrical value of an inductor. 
Inductor: A coil of wire wound on a form. 

L X C: The product of the electrical values of the inductor and ca¬ 
pacitor of the tuning circuit which determines its natural frequency. 
Micro- (prefix): 1/1,000,000. 

Micromicro- (prefix); 1/1,000,000,000,000. 

Milli- (prefix): 1/1,000. 

Oscillation: The to-and-fro surge of an electric current in a circuit. 


SYMBOLS 

Coil wound on noninetallic core. 
Coil wound on iron core. 
Variable coil. 

Fixed capacitor. 

Variable capacitor. 

Tuner circuit. 




QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Upon what factors does the electrical value or inductance of 
a coil depend? Give the unit of inductance. 

2. In what ways may the inductance of a coil be varied? 

3. Describe the essential parts of all capacitors. 

4 . List several dielectric materials. 
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5. Upon what factors does the electrical value or capacitance of 
a capacitor depend? 

6. Give the meaning of milli-, micro-, and micromicro-. 

7. What is the most convenient method of varying the capacitance 
of tlie capacitor of a tuner? 

8. Draw a tuner circuit showing the connections of the parts. 

9. What factors determine the natural frequency of oscillations 
of a tuner circuit? 

10. When will a receiver be in resonance with a [>articular trans¬ 
mitter? 

11. Why is it not necessary f(»r the physical size of the tuner at a 
broadcasting station to be the same as that of our receiver pick¬ 
ing uj) that .station? 

12. IIow is the natural frecpiency of a tuner circuit varied in com¬ 
mon practice? 



The Reproducer 


PROBLEM 1. What are the principles of the repro¬ 
ducer? 

PROBLEM 2. How does a telephone receiver work? 
PROBLEM 3. How does a loudspeaker work? 


Magnetism. To understand how the reproducer works, you 
must learn a few facts about magnetism and electromagnetism. 
Cut a circular disk of thin iron about 2 inches in diameter. Obtain 
a bar magnet and hold it near your iron disk. The magnet is sur¬ 
rounded by an invisible magnetic field of force which acts on the 
disk and pulls it towards the magnet. 

Obtain a piece of soft-iron rod or bar stock about 1 inch in 
diameter and 2 inches long. Be sure it is not magnetized. Xow 
wind upon it a coil of about 25 turns of No. 18 gauge insulated 
copper wire. Connect the ends of the coil to the post of a dry cell. 
When the current flows through the coil, the bar becomes a mag¬ 
net: it has a magnetic field ^vhich will attra(;t the iron disk just as 
did the bar magnet. W^hen the current ceases to flow through the 
coil, the bar loses its magnetism. We call such a combination of a 
bar in a coil that is carrying current an electromagnet. 

Magnetic Effect of a Varying Current. Mount the bar magnet 
upright on a board. Remove the soft-iron bar from the coil and 
slip the coil over the bar magnet. Above the magnet, and separated 
from it by about an inch, suspend your disk from a spring balance. 
This balance will show how much pull is being exerted on the 
disk. 

Measure the pull which the bar magnet exerts on the disk. 
Connect the coil to the posts of a dry cell. The pull should increase, 
because you now have the double pull of the bar magnet and 
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Fi«. 7-1. This apparatus 
is used to show that a vary¬ 
ing electric current pass¬ 
ing through an electro¬ 
magnet exerts a varying 
pull on the iron disk. 


the electromagnet. (Should the pull decrease, reverse the connec¬ 
tions to the dry cell.) 

Now connect another dry cell in series with the coil. To connect 
this properly, disconnect the end of the coil from the outer post of 
the first dry cell. Connect this outer post to the center post of the 
second dry cell and connect the wire from the coil to the outer 
post of the second dry cell. (Vlls connected this way are in series. 

You will observe that the pull is greater, which is to be ex- 
j)ected. because using two dry cells in series increases the current 
and makes the electromagnet stronger. Now repeat, using three 
or more dry cells. As you add cells the pull becomes greater, be¬ 
cause more current is flowing through the coil of the electromagnet. 
Reducing the number of dry cells reduces the current in the elec¬ 
tromagnet coil, and the pull on the disk becomes weaker. If you 
|)ass a varying, or fluctuating, current through the coil, the pull 
on the disk will fluctuate in stej) with the current. Note that a 
steady current will not cause the disk to move: it will be pulled 
to a certain position and then wdll remain stationary as long as the 
current is steady. 

Construction of a Telephone Receiver. Now get a telephone 
receiver and unscrew the cap. You will see a thin iron disk, called 
the diaphragm. Remove the diaphragm and you will see a coil of 
wire (the electromagnet coil) which is wound over the end of a 
bar magnet. The ends of the wires connecting the electromagnet 
|)ass out through the far end of the telephone receiver. 
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The bar magnet exerts a constant pull on the diaphragm. 
Since the diaphragm is held fast at its rim, it can only move 
inward toward the magnet at its center. The springiness of the 
diaphragm constantly tends to pull it back. When we add the pull 
of the electromagnet, the diaphragm bends inward much or little, 
depending upon the strength of the current flowing through the 
coil. You see then that a fluctuating current flowing through the 
coil causes the diaphragm to fluctuate in step with it. 



DIAPHRAGM WHEN NO 
CURRENT FLOWS 
THROUGH THE COIL 


DIAPHRAGM WHEN A 
SMALL CURRENT 
FLOWS THROUGH 


Fig. 7-3. This diagram shows Ihe positions of the diaphragm as a fluciimting 
current flows through the electromagnet of the phones. The bending of the 
diaphragm is greatly exaggerated in this drawing. 


Now look again at Figure 4-2. You will remember that the 
sound waves striking the telephone transmitter cause a fluctuating 
current to flow through the circuit. This current fluctuates in step 
with the sound waves. This current is sent through the electromag- 
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net coil of the telephone receiver, and the diaphragm is thus made 
to fluctuate in step with the original sound waves. The moving 
diaphragm sets the air next to it in motion, and it is these air 
waves which hit our ear. Thus, we hear a sound which is the same 
as that which was spoken into the tele|)honc transmitter. 



MAGNET 


Fig. 7-1. .4 sfrtional view 
of an earphotw of ihv type 
used in radio receivers. 
Note how flat it is com¬ 
pared to the telephone 
receiver. The permanent 
maijnei can Ite either cir¬ 
cular or horseshoe shaped. 


For the sake of convenience, the earphones used for radio re- 
ce|)tion (called simply phonrs) are made flat. This flattening is 
accomplished by using a circular magnet instead of the long, 
straight one used in the telephone receiver. Usually, two of these 
phones are connected in series, one for each ear, and held in place 
with a metal band or spring that fits over the head. 



The symbol for earphones is: 
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The Magnetic Loud- 
speaker. You have seen that 
the moving diaphragms of 
the earphones set the air 
next to them in motion, and 
thus produce the sound you 
hear. If this sound were loud 
enough, you could lay the 
phones on the table and 
would not need to l)other 
wearing them on your head. 

If you were to make one 
of the diaphragms larger, it f'ig- 7-6. A pair of headphones. 

would move a greater quan¬ 
tity of air, and thus produce 

a louder sound. For practical reasons, a diaphragm cannot be made 
very large, and so another scheme was developed. One end of a stiff 
wire is fastened to the center of the diaphragm. This wire now moves 
in and out in step with the diaphragm. To the other end of the wire 
a large paper cone is fastened. The fluctuating diaphragm moves 
the wire; the wire in turn moves the paper cone. This in turn sets 
a large amount of air in motion, creating a loud sound. By this 
means, we are able to do away with earphones. The device is called 




1. A coil of wire surrounding a core of soft iron becomes an electro¬ 
magnet when an electric current i)asses through the coil. 

2. The strength of the magnetic field (that is, its attractive force) 
increases when the current increases and decreases when the 
current decreases. 
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3. The telephone receiver is an application of the electromagnet. 
Sound entering the telephone transmitter produces a varying 
electric current. This varying current causes the electromagnet 
in the telephone receiver to have a varying magnetic strength. 
A metal diaphragm is pulled in and out as the current becomes 
stronger or weaker. This diaphragm produces sound waves in 
the air. 

4. Earphones are telephone receivers with flat electromagnets. 

5. Loudspeakers are comparable to telephone receivers in which the 
diaphragm is attached to a large cone. The cone sets in motion 
a larger amount of air, and hence gives a louder sound. 

GLOSSARY 

Diaphragm: A thin iron disk which is set vibrating by the flow of 
the electric current through the coil of the earphone. This disk 
causes the air to vibrate, thus creating sound waves. 

Earphones or Phones: Tw'o flat receivers, held on the head by a 
spring. 

Electromagnet: A magnet made by electric current flowing through 
a coil of wire surrounding a core. 

Loudspeaker: A reproducer which produces a loud, audible sound. 

SYMBOLS 


Earphones or phones. 




Loudspeaker. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How would you construct an electromagnet? 

2. How may you increase the strength of an electromagnet? 

3. Under what conditions will current passing through a set of 
earphones fail to produce sound? 

4 . Describe the action of the diaphragm of an earphone under the 
following series of events: no current followed by an increasing 
current, followed by a decreasing current in the earphone. 

5. In what manner are the reproducers of a set of earphones con¬ 
nected? 

6. How are dry cells connected in series? 

7. How can the paper cone of a magnetic loudspeaker produce loud 
sounds? 
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PROBLEM 1. What is the electron theory? 

PROBLEM 2. How is an alternating current changed to 
a pulsating direct current? 

PROBLEM 3. How can we make a practical detector? 


In studying the antenna and tuner, you have learned that the 
radio wave, striking the antenna, sets up a voltage or electrical 
pressure in it which, in turn, causes a small current to flow in the 
receiver. But if you connect your phones to this circuit, as shown in 


igure 8-1, you will hear nothing. 
At this point a word i 
grams. These show how the 
various components are con¬ 
nected together. Symbols, 
instead of photographs or 
drawings of these compo¬ 
nents, are used and the lines 
between them indicate the 
connecting wires. Where two 
lines cross and connect to¬ 
gether, a dot at the junction 
indicates this fact ( 

If the lines cross, but do 
not connect, a loop is used 
()• 

What h Electricity? To 
understand why the electri¬ 
cal current flowing in the re¬ 
ceiver fails to operate the 


be said concerning circuit dia- 



Fig. 8-1. Diagram of the antenna-ground 
system and the tuner connected to a set of 
phones. This circuit will not work. 
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phones, we must first consider the theory of electricity. Although 
scientists have succeeded in putting electricity to a great many 
uses, they do not know just what electricity is. It is one of the 
many forms of energy and may be changed into other forms such 
as heat, light, and motion. From a study of the behavior of an 
electric current and from a study of the methods of obtaining electri¬ 
cal effects, scientists have arrived at some theories about its nature. 

Hypotheses^ Theories, and Laws. When a scientist tries to 
explain one of nature^s mysteries, he carefully examines all the 
facts he can obtain. He performs experiments to obtain more facts 
and then makes a guess that tries to explain all the facts. This 
guess is at first called a hypothesis. When more evidence is found 
to support the hypothesis, and other scientists generally accept it, 
the explanation is called a theory. After a time, someone may come 
along with proof which shows the theory to be true. We then call 
the explanation a law. Or someone else may come along with facts 
to show that the theory cannot be true. In the latter case, the 
theory may be modified to take the new facts into account or may 
be discarded entirely in favor of a new theory which tends to ex¬ 
plain the new facts. Some scientific theories existed a great many 
years before they were proven to be true or false. 

So it is with the electric current. Although we do not know 
what electric current is, the electron theory tries to explain it. 

Types of Current. According to the electron theory (Chap. 
29), an electric current consists of the movement of negatively 
charged minute particles, called electrons. Although some of these 
electrons will drift through a conductor like water flowing through 
a pipe, the main movement of the electrons consists in hitting 
their neighbors and by that means passing along the impulse of 
energy, which we call an electric current. The action is somewhat 
similar to that of the dominoes of Figure 2-4. 

This impulse of energy travels at the rate of nearly 186,000 
miles per second, or nearly the speed of light. When the electric 
current flows in one direction through the conductor, we say it is 
direct current (dc). If the current flows first in one direction and 
then reverses itself and flows back in the opposite direction, we 
say it is alternating current (ac). When an alternating current 
flows in one direction, stops, and then flows in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, we say the current has gone through one cycle. The number 
of cycles per second is called the frequency. 
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Alternating Currents* The electricity used to light your house 
may be alternating current and have a frequency of 60 cycles per 
second. The current set flowing in your antenna-ground system by 
the action of the radio wave also is alternating current: its fre¬ 
quency is the same as the frequency of the radio wave. That is, it 
may vary from 10 kilocycles per second (kc) to 3,000,000 megacy¬ 
cles per second (me). Electric current whose frequency falls within 
that range is said to be radio-frequency alternating current. 

Now let us go back to our radio receiver. Let us assume 
that a broadcasting station sends out a radio wave whose fre¬ 
quency is 500 kc. This frequency we call radio frequency (rf). 
The radio wave hits our antenna and sets a current flowing in our 
antenna-ground system. This is an alternating current whose fre¬ 
quency is the same as that of the radio wave, namely, 500 kc (500 
kc means that the current will change its direction of flow one 
million times per second). This, in turn, starts an alternating cur¬ 
rent of the same frequency flowing in the tuner. It is this current 
which you have applied to the phones in Figure 8-1. 

Let us see what hai)pens in the phones. F'or one one-millionth 
of a second, the current flow's in one direction through the electro¬ 
magnet of the phones. This causes the })ull of the electromagnet to 
be added to that of the bar or permanent magnet. The diaphragm 
is, therefore, pulled a little closer to the magnet. 

For the next one one-millionth of a second, the current re¬ 
verses itself and is now flowing through the electromagnet coil in 
the opposite direction. Now the magnetism of the electromagnet is 
subtracted from that of the permanent magnet, and the total mag¬ 
netic pull is less than before. The diaphragm starts to spring back. 
This process occurs every time the current reverses itself, which is 
once every millionth of a second. 

Now, one one-millionth of a second is a very small interval of 
time, and no diaphragm is so sensitive that it can follow these 
changes. Every time the diaphragm begins to be pulled towards 
the magnet, the current reverses itself, and the pull is released. As 
a result, the diaphragm stands still, and you hear no sound. 

Pulsating Currents. To overcome this difficulty, someone had 
a brilliant idea. Suppose we put in the circuit a gate which permits 
an electric current to flow only in one direction and not in the 
other. Now, let us see what happens to the radio-frequency alter¬ 
nating current in the circuit. For one one-millionth of a second, the 
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current will flow through the gate. During the next one one-rnil- 
lionth of a second, the gate will block the current, and there will 
be no flow; then a flow in the same direction as the first; then no 
flow; and so on. The effect of the gate will be to permit a series of 
pulses of current to flow, all going in the same direction. These 
pulses of current will be separated by intervals when there is no 
flow. lOach pulse a/id each interval will last only one one-millionth 
of a second. 

Since the current now flows only in one direction, we call it 
direct current. Since it is not a steady flow, but consists of a series 
of ])ulses. we call it pulsating direct current. 

Let us see what hai)i)ens when the i)ulsating direct current 
flows into our phones. For one one-millionth of a second, the pull 
of the electromagnet is added to that of the permanent magnet, 
and the diai)hragm starts to bend inward. For the next millionth 
of a second, the electromagnet will exert no pull, and the dia¬ 
phragm will start to spring back. Before it can move back, how¬ 
ever, the next pulse enters the electromagnet coil, and the dia¬ 
phragm again receives the inward pull. As a result, the diaphragm 
receives a continuous inward pull. This pull varies in strength, in 
step with the variations of the signal strength. As a result, the 
diaphragm vibrates Vjack and forth, thereby producing sound. 

A Detector Is an Electrical Gate. The device used in radio 
which serves as a one-way gate is called a detector. Scientists 
have discovered that certain crystals like carborundum and the 
mineral galenn have this i)eculiar property of permitting electric 
current to flow through them in one direction but practically no 
current in the other direction. We do not know precisely how this 
control is accomplished, but we have theories to explain it. It 
would not help our understanding of modern radio receivers, how¬ 
ever, to enter at this point into a discussion of those theories. 


BINDING' 

POST 


CATWHISKER 
CRYSTAL 


ADJUSTING ARM 

BINDING 
POST 



Fig. 8-2. This diagram shows the construction of a crystal detector. 
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Crystal Detectors. One type of crystal commonly used for de¬ 
tectors is galena, a mineral compound consisting of lead and sul¬ 
phur. Not every spot on the crystal, however, has this remarkable 
property of making the one-directional current. We must, there¬ 
fore. use a fine wire to find the spots that will work. (If a fixed 
crystal, such as the germanium type, is used, no fine-wire adjust¬ 
ment is necessary.) The symbol for the crystal detector is: 

Making Your Set Work. 

When you have hooked u]) 
your receiver with the crys¬ 
tal detector in series with the 
phones, you must move your 
fine wire (which is called a 
catujhisker) from spot to 
spot. When you find a sj^ot 
where you hear a sound in 
the phones, leave the wire at 
that spot, and adjust the 
tuning control to produce 
maximum loudness of signal. 

You should avoid handling 
the crystal, since the grease 
from your fingers will inter¬ 
fere with its sensitivity. If your crystal becomes dirty, wash it in 
carbon tetrachloride to remove any grease. 



Fig. 8-3. A diagram of the complete 
crystal receiver. Either the catwhisker or 
crystal side of the detector can be con- 
necied to the phones. This circuit will 
tvork. 


SUMMARY 

Your complete radio receiving set, in its simplest terms, then, must 
have these parts which we have discussed: an antenna and ground, 
a tuner (an inductor and a capacitor), a detector, and a reproducer 
(phones). In Figure 8-3, these parts are arranged in proper rela¬ 
tionship to one another. If you understand the symbols and connect 
the parts of your set according to this arrangement, you should be 
able to hear speech and music through the earphones. 


GLOSSARY 

Alternating Current (AC): An electric current in which the electrons 
periodically reverse their direction of flow. 
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Sixty-Cycle Alternating Current: An alternating current that changes 
direction 120 times a second, or goes.through 60 cycles a second. 
Radio-Frequency Alternating Current: An alternating current that 
changes direction thousands and even millions of times a second. 
Catwhisker: The thin wire wdth which we hunt for a sensitive spot on 
th(? cry.stal. 

Current, Electric: The flow of electrons through a conductor. 

Detector: An electrical gate, or valve, permitting the flow^ of elec¬ 
trons in one din'ction but hardly or not at all in the other. 

Direct Current (DC): An electric current in which the electrons con¬ 
stantly flow in one direction. 

Pulsating Direct Current: A direct current that periodically changes 
in stn*nglh. 

Electron: A minute, negatively charged particle. 

Electron Theory: A theory which explains the nature of an electric 
current as electrons moving through a conductor. 

Galena: A mineral crystal, a compound of h^ad and sulphur, used 
as a detector in the receiving set. 

Voltage: The electrical pressure that causes electrons to flow in a 
conductor. 

SYMBOLS 

Crystal detector. ^ 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Briefly describe the nature of an electric current. 

2. Draw the symbol for a crystal detector. 

3. Describe direct current. Compare it with alternating current. 

4. Give the relationship between the frequency and the cycles 
of an alternating current, 

5. What is the frequency of alternating current in the home? 
How does its frequency compare with radio-frequency alternat¬ 
ing currents? 

6. What is the response of the diaphragm of a pair of earphones 
when radio-frequency alternating current is sent through the 
j)hones? Account for its behavior. 

7. Describe the behavior of a pulsating direct current through a 
conductor. 

8. Describe the action of a pulsating direct current which has 
been obtained from a radio-frequency alternating current by 
means of an electrical gate or detector, as the current passes 
into the phones. 

9. What is the electrical action of a detector? Name two crystals 
used as detectors. 

10. How do we manipulate a crystal used as a detector, and what 
must we do to take proper care of it? 
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PROBLEM 1. How arc tijpcs of electric currents slwivn 
by <^raphs? 

PROBLEM 2. What h I meant hij the "sine wave" rtirveF 
PROBLEM 3. What is a moilnlated radio waveH 
PROBLEM 4. What are the waveforms of the modu¬ 
lated carrier wave in the tuners detector, 
and reproducer? 


.Did you ('vor visit a sick friend in a hospital? Did he. perliaps, 
l)oint to the chart hun^ at the foot of his bed and say. “This is my 
leinpt'ralure chart”? You t^xaniined llie chart and saw on it a wavy 
line going uj) and down several times and finally—we hoi)e—levell¬ 
ing out to a horizontal line. You know, of course, that the temper¬ 
ature did not Iraved over this scenic-railway type of path. This 
chart was merely a picture or diagram which showed how' high 
your fritmd’s t-eini)erature w^as at any given time oi the day. We 
call such a chart a graph. 

Qraphs. The w'ord graph Jiieans a drawdng or a ])icture. Alany 
kinds of graphs art* used in science, mathematics, anti economics. 
The most common kind of graph attempts to show, by a line called 
a curve, the course of events when two differtaU contlitions are 
changing. In the graph. Figure 9-1. the tw’o contlitions art* time 
and tejnperature. The hours are marked from left to right on the 
horizontal line in equal spaces. The degrees of temperature are 
marked on the vertical line, wdth the low-est temperature at the 
bottom. The nurse reads the temperature of the patient each hour 
and makes a dot on the vertical line over the hour wdiere the hori¬ 
zontal line from the observed tem])erature crosses it. For example. 
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Fig. 9-1. Temperature graph for your sick friend. The vertical part shows 
the degrees of temperature, and the horizontal pari shows the time. By this 
means, we can find out what his tempercdure was at any particular time. 


the chart shows that at 1 a.m. the patient’s temperature was 
101.8° (dot No. 1); at 2 a.m. the temperature was 99.5° (dot No. 
2). Thus each dot is the temperature at a certain hour. When the 
points or dots are connected by a continuous line, the course of the 
fever is pictured. This line or curve is called here the temperature 
curi)e. 

Graph of Direct-Current Flow. We can draw such a chart or 
graph to show how electric current flows. First we draw a horizon¬ 
tal line and call it the line of no-current flow. When electric cur¬ 
rent flows in one direction, we call it positive and picture its path 
above the line of no-current flow. When electric current reverses 
itself and flows in the opposite direction, we call it negative and 
picture its path below the line of no-current flow. Thus, the path 
of a direct current is entirely above that line. If the current is a 
steady direct current, the picture of its flow starts at the line of 
no-current flow and very quickly rises above it to the maximum 
strength of the current (Fig. 9-2). It then continues to flow at a 
steady strength of current, and we picture it as a straight horizon¬ 
tal line until the instant when the current is cut off. At that point, 
the line drops down to zero, the line of no flow. The line we draw 
picturing that flow of current is called the curve, or waveform. 

The strength of the current at any one instant of time is 
showm by the distance of the curve away from the line of no-cur- 
rent flow at that instant. 
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Fig. 9-2. A graph of the curve or waveform of a steady direct current. 


Fluctuating Direct Current. A direct current may be either 
steady or fluctuating. If it is steady, the current strength, or maxi¬ 
mum distance away from the line of no-current flow, is constant 
while the current is flowing, as shown in Figure 9-2. In the case of 
a fluctuating direct current, the current strength is different at 
different instants of time, as slmwn in Figure 9-.‘h 



Fig. 9-3. Graph of the curve or waveform of a fluctuating direct current. Note 
that the strength of the current may assume different values at different times. 
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Note that in both Figures 9-2 and 9-3 the current is direct 
current—that is, it flows in only one direction. You can see this 
from the graphs by observing that in both cases the curves lie en¬ 
tirely above the line of no-current flow. 

The Sine Curve for Alternating Current. We can also picture 
the flow of an alternating current by means of such a graph. The 
current strength starts from zero and rises to a maximum flow in 
one direction. Still flowing in that direction, it starts to decrease in 
strength until it again reaches the line of no-current flow. Then 
it flows to a maximum in the opposite direction (below the line), 
and decreases again until the zero line is reached. As you already 
know, the flow of current has gone through one cycle ([). 40). 
Then it starts and repeats all over again. 



Fig. 9-4. Graph of the curve or waveform of an alternating current. A curve 
whose current strength rises and falls in the smooth, even, and regular glide 
pictured here is called a sine curve. 


Note that during the first half of the cycle, the current 
strength increases continuously from zero to maximum in a 
smooth, regular glide, and then decreases to zero in the same, even 
way. The same thing occurs during the second half of the cycle 
(the bottom loop of the curve). A curve having this form is called 
a sine curve (Fig. 9-4). The distance from the line of no-current 
flow to the point of greatest current strength on either loop is 
called the amplitude of the curve. 
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Fig. 9-5. Graph of the curve or waveform of an allernaling current. Notice 
that Ihui curve is not smooth hut irregular. 

The flow of alternating current does not always describe a 
smooth sine curve. The rise from zero to maximum may be irregu¬ 
lar and varied. The decrease from maximum to zero may also be 
irregular and varied (Fig. 9-5). 

Radio Waveforms. It would help you to better understand 
what takes place in your receiver, perhaps, if you were to examine 
the wave forms of the electrical currents flowing in the various 
parts. 

Consider the waveform of the radio wave. It is the same as 
that of an alternating current—that is, the wave flows first in one 
direction and then in the other. Its range of frequency is from 10 
kc to 3,00(),(XK) me. In the United States, standard broadcasting 
stations send out radio waves whose frequencies lie between 535 
and 1,605 kc. This range is fixed by law, and each station is given 
a definite frequency to which it must always keep its station 
tuned. 

The radio wave may take several different forms. For the 
moment, we are interested in three forms (Fig. 9-6). First, there is 
the wave whose form is that of a smooth sine wave and whose 
amplitude is constant throughout the entire wave. Such a wave is 
called a continuous wave, and is also known as a carrier wave. 

Second, there is the wave whose form is that of a sm^th sine 
wave but with the amplitudes of successive cycles decreasing grad- 
uallv. Such a wave is called a damped wave. 
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Fig. 9-6. Graph of the waveforms of continuous, damped, and modulated 
radio waves. Note that in all three waves shown here the frequencies are the 
same. Only the amplitudes vary. 


Third, there is the wave whose form is that of a smooth sine 
wave but with the amplitudes of successive cycles varying irregu¬ 
larly. The waveform is obtained by combining the current that 
produces a continuous wave with a fluctuating direct or low- 
frequency alternating current at the broadcasting station. We call 
the resulting wave a modulated carrier wave. We say that the con¬ 
tinuous or carrier wave is modulated by the fluctuating direct or 
low-frequency alternating current. The radio waves which carry 
speech and music through the ether are modulated carrier waves. 

How the Modulated Wave Is Produced. To understand the 
method by which a fluctuating direct current modulates the carrier 
wave, examine Figure 9-7. First of all, sound striking the micro¬ 
phone at the broadcasting station sets up a fluctuating direct cur¬ 
rent. Meanwhile, in another part of the transmitting set, a con¬ 
tinuous or carrier wave has been generated. Assume the frequency 
of this carrier wave to be 500 kc. The fluctuating direct current 
is now mixed with the carrier wave. The result is the modulated 
radio wave whose frequency is 500 kc, but whose amplitude varia¬ 
tions correspond to the form of the fluctuating direct current. In 
some transmitters, the fluctuating direct current is converted into 
a low-frequency alternating current which, when mixed with the 
carrier current, produces a similar modulated radio wave. 
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Fig. 9-7. This graph shows how a fluciuaiing direct current from the micro¬ 
phone modulates the carrier wave to produce the modulated radio wave that is 
broadcast by the transmitting station. 

In this way, we modulate the carrier wave by the electric cur¬ 
rents set up by sound waves hitting the microphone at the trans¬ 
mitting station. The modulated radio wave is broadcast by the 
transmitter. It is the task of the radio receiver to collect this mod¬ 
ulated radio wave and to separate the carrier wave from the elec¬ 
tric currents impressed on it by the microphone. These impressed 
currents are the currents that operate our phones, and through 
their action we reproduce the original sound waves. 

Waveform — Antenna-Ground System, You have already 
learned (p. 16) that when the modulated radio wave passes 
across the antenna of your receiving set, it sets up in the antenna- 
ground system an electrical pressure, or voltage, that causes an 
electric current to flow in that system. The greater the pressure, 
the greater the flow of current. This flow of current, therefore, con¬ 
forms to the electrical pressure, which in turn conforms to the 
modulated radio wave. You can see, therefore, that the flow of 
current in the antenna-ground system will correspond to the wave¬ 
form of the modulated radio wave. The current that flows in the 
antenna-ground system, then, is alternating current whose fre¬ 
quency is the same as that of the modulated radio wave (Fig. 
9-8). The amplitude variations of this current, too, will correspond 
to the amplitude variations of the modulated radio wave. 
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Waveform 


POSITIVE 



NEGATIVE 


Fig. 9-8. This waveform 
of alternating current is 
set flowing in the antenna’ 
ground system when the 
modulated radio wave 
shown in Figure 9-7’C 
passes across the antenna 
of the receiving set 


Waveform—The Tuner. Electric current flowing in the an¬ 
tenna-ground system, you will recall, sets an electric current flow¬ 
ing in the tuning circuit of your receiver. This current takes the 
same waveform as that in the antenna-ground system, which in 
turn has taken the same waveform as that of the modulated radio 
wave. The current flowing in the tuner, then, is alternating cur¬ 
rent having the same frequency and amplitude variations as the 
current flowing in the antenna-ground system. 

Waveform—The Detector. The crystal detector, you will re¬ 
member, permits electric current to flow through it mostly in one 
direction. Sec if you can picture what hat)pens to an alternating 
current as it attempts to flow through such a crystal. 



ALTERNATING 

CURRENT 


CURRENT 


Fig. 9-9. This graph shows how the crystal detector changes alternating cur¬ 
rent into pulsating direct current. The negative halms of the cycle which were 
stopped by the crystal detector are shoivn by the dotted lines. For practical 
purposes, we may disregard the small amount of curent flow in the negative 
direction. 
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POSITIVE 



NEGATIVE 


Fig. 9-10. Graph of the 
waveform of pulsating di¬ 
rect current through the 
crystal detector. Note the 
action of the detector. 


First, the positive half of the cycle approaches the crystal and 
finds the “gate/’ wide open. That is, the positive part of the cycle 
can pass through the crystal. When the current reverses itself, 
the gate is shut, and no current can flow through. The current thus 
flows through with all its variations as long as it is going in one 
direction—that is, as long as it does not go below the line of no¬ 
current flow of our graph (Fig. 9-9). Everything in the graph below 
the line of no-current flow is wiped out. Our current now con¬ 
sists of a scries of direct-current j)ulses, separated by gaps of 
no-current flow that represent the negative halves of the cycles 
which were stopped by the crystal. This is what is meant by a 
pulsating direct current. 

We can now see what will happen to the alternating current 
of our tuner when it reaches the crystal detector. The current is 
changed from an alternating to a pulsating direct current, and the 
bottom halves of the cycles in the curve are wiped out. This, then, 
is what we mean by detection. The waveform picture is the same 
as that for the tuner, except that the half below the line of no-cur- 
rent flow is eliminated (Fig. 9-10). 

Waveform—The Reproducer. The current flowing out of the 
crystal detector is now a series of direct-current pulses of varying 
amplitude. These variations of amplitude correspond to the curve 
described by the current that was set flowing by sound waves strik¬ 
ing the microphone at the broadcasting station. If we again take 
our hypothetical radio station broadcasting at a frequency of 500 kc, 
each such direct-current pulse lasts for one one-millionth of a 
second and is separated from its neighbor by an interval of one 
one-millionth of a second wdien no current flows. 

As you already know, the diaphragms of the phones cannot 
respond to a pulse of such short duration, but since each pulse is 
flowing in the same direction, a series, or train, of such pulses 
makes its effect felt. The result on the phones, then, is the same as 
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Fig. 9-11. Graph of the waveform of fluctuating direct current through the 
phones. This waveform is indicated by the enndope, which has the same shape 
as the fluctuating direct current from the microphone in Fig. 9-7-A. 


if a continuous, but varying, direct current, equal to the average 
of all these i)ulses, were to pass through the coils. This w^aveform 
can be shown on the graph by joining the peaks of these pulses 
with a continuous line. We call such a line the envelope of the 
wave (Fig. 9-11). You will notice that this envelope has the same 
shape as the current set uj) by the microphone at the broadcast¬ 
ing station. We have succeeded in making the carrier wave take 
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Fig. 9-12. Hookup of a complete crystal receiver showing waveforms of electric 
currents flowing in the various parts. 
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the form of the modulating current, and it is this modulating cur¬ 
rent, acting through our phones, that reproduces the sound origi¬ 
nally created at the broadcasting station. 

SUMMARY 

1. A graph is a picture. 

2. Graphs in scientific work usually show relations between two 
variable quantities. 

3. The line which pictures the course of any event in a graph is 
called a curve. 

4. The sine curve is the graph which shows the waveform of a sim¬ 
ple alternating current. 

5. Three forms of radio waves must be distinguished: carrier or 
continuous wave, damped wave, and modulated carrier wave. 

GLOSSARY 

Amplitude: In a graph picturing the fiow of alternating current, the 
amplitude is the maximum distance from a point on the curve to 
the line of no-current flow. 

Envelope: The line joining the peaks of the curve lying on one side 
of the zero line of the graph. 

Fluctuating Direct Current: Direct current that is constantly changing 
in strength. 

Graph: A diagram that pictures the instantaneous relationship be¬ 
tween two varying factors; for example, temperature at a certain 
instant of time. 

Modulation: The act of varying the amplitudes of a carrier wave by 
means of an alternating current of low frequency or by a fluctuat¬ 
ing direct current. 

Sine Curve: A graph indicating the smooth, continuous variations of 
current flowing in an alternating-current circuit. 

Wave, Carrier: A continuous wave at radio frequency (very high 
frequency). 

Wave, Continuous: A wave which has an equal amplitude for all 
cycles. 

Wave, Damped: An alternating-current sine wave whose amplitude 
gradually and continuously decreases for each cycle. 

Waveform: A graph showing changes of direct- and alternating- 
current flow with time. 

Wave, Modulated Carrier: A carrier wave whose amplitude is con¬ 
tinually varied as the result of mixing with an alternating current 
of low frequency or with a fluctuating direct current. 
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IL Graph 
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showing a steady direct current, 
showing a fluctuating direct current, 
showing a pulsating direct current, 
of a sine curve (alternating current), 
of a carrier wave, 
of a damped wave, 
of a modulated carrier wave. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. AVIiat does a graph actually show? 

2. Draw a graph of an alternating-current sine wave; of a steady 
direct <’urrent ; of a pulsating direct-current. 

3. For a siiK* curve*, what fact would we know if we knew, at any 
one instant, the distance between the no-current line and the 
curve? 

4. Draw the picture of an alternating current whose graph is not 
a sine curve, 

5. In what particular electrical re.spect are radio broadcasting sta¬ 
tions difff'rent? 

6. Name three forms that a radio wave may take, and make a 
graf)!] of each. 

7. Describe briefly how the modulated radio wave is produced. 

8. Describe the relationship between the modulated radio wave 
and the current in the antenna-ground system of a receiver. 

9. D('scribe the waveform of the modulated carrier after it has 
gone thr^aigh the crystal detector. Draw a graph of the wave¬ 
form. 

10. D(?scribe what is meant by detection. 

n. Wfiy are phones unable to react to the current produced in the 
antenna-ground system, whereas they do respond to a detected 
radio-frecjuency current? 

12. Draw the envelo{)e of any modulated radio-frequency current 
graph. What does it represent? 



The Antenna Coupler 


PROBLEM 1. What arc the faults of a tuner having 
but one coil? 

PROBLEM 2. What are the principles of a transformer? 
PROBLEM 3. How do we use a transformer to correct 
the faults of our tuner? 


In continuing our study of radio, wc shall follow the plan 
of pointing out certain faults and shortcomings of our simple sets. 
Then we shall explain the various methods of correcting these 
faults. 

Faults of the Tuner, Let us study the tuner. The function of 
the tuning circuit is to select the wave of desired frequency and 
reject all others. Although the tuner you built does this job fairly 
well, it occasionally fails to separate two stations completely, 
especially if these stations are quite powerful, close to your home, 
and operate at ai)proximately the same frequency. You then hear 
a fairly loud broadcast from one station and in the background, 
although a good deal weaker, the signal or [program from another 
station. 

Theoretically, the tuning circuit should pass only one fre¬ 
quency. But because some resistance to the flow of current is al¬ 
ways present in the circuit, other frecpjencies creep in. When this 
resistance becomes too great, two stations may be heard at the 
same time. 

Why We Hear Two Stations, We can draw a picture to rep¬ 
resent this situation. In Figure 10-1, we have assumed that the 
station desired has a frequency of 1,000 kc. Let us assume also 
that there is no difference in the distance or power of the stations. 
Along the horizontal line, we have indicated successive frequencies 
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Fig. 10-1. This graph or tuning ciinn* shoivs what happens when a receiver 
tunes broadly. Note that unwanted radio stations at 980 and 1020 kc come in 
well above the line of audibility level. This means that three stations may be 
heard at the same time. 


from 960 to 1,040 kc. Along the vertical line we have indicated 
the loudness of the signal received. The height of the curve at 
any point then represents the loudness with which a signal of 
that particular frequency will be heard when your tuner is set 
for 1,000 kc. If the height at that frequency rises above the line 
marked “audibility level,” the signal will be heard in the ear¬ 
phones. If it does not reach that level, the signal will be unheard 
and, therefore, will not interfere. 

You will note from the graph in Figure 10-1 that this par¬ 
ticular tuner will permit three stations to be heard simultaneously, 
the one we want at 1,000 kc and two unwanted ones at 980 and 
1,020 kc. We say that such a set tunes broadly. We can remedy 
this by redesigning our tuner so it will have a tuning curve that 
will correspond to P^igure 10-2. Note that now the strength of 
signal of every station except the one desired falls below the line 
of audibility level. Such a set, we say, tunes sharply. 

Reducing Resistance in the Tuner. In practice, we accomplish 
the desired change by reducing the resistance of the tuning circuit. 
Examine again the circuit diagram of your crystal receiver in 
Figure 8-3. You will notice that the antenna-ground system is 
connected directly across the tuning circuit—that is, the antenna 
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Fig. 10-2. Graph or tuning curve for a sharply tuning receiver. Note that all 
unwanted radio stations fall below the line of audibility level. 


is connected to one end and the ground is connected to the other 
end. Thus, the resistances found in the antenna and ground circuits 
are added to those of the tuning circuit. This increase of resist¬ 
ance causes the tuner to tune broadly. 

The ideal arrangement would be one where the electrical 
currents flowing in the antenna-ground system were transferred 
to the tuner, and yet the resistances of the antenna and ground 
circuits were kept out. The resistance of the tuning circuit then 
could be made very small, and much sharper tuning would result. 
This can be accomplished by means of a transformer. 

What Is a Transformer? To see how this undesirable resist¬ 
ance is kept out, you must first learn what we mean by a trans¬ 
former. You already know that w^hen an electric current flows 
through a coil of wire, it sets uj) a magnetic field around this coil. 
When this magnetic field cuts across a conductor, it sets up an 
electrical pressure, or voltage, which in turn sets a current flowing, 
if there is a path through which it can flow. 

We can have this magnetic field cut across a conductor in 
two ways: we can either have a stationary magnetic field set up 
by a steady direct current flowing through the coil and use a 
moving conductor, or we may have a moving magnetic field and 
a stationary conductor. This moving magnetic field can be pro- 
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PRIMARY INPUT 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 


SECONDARY OUTPUT 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Fig. 10-3. If a fluctualiruj direct carrenl {A ) or an alternating current (B) 
is sent into the primary of a transformer, the output from the secondary coil 
is alivays an allernating current. 


duced when either a fluctuating direct current or an alternating 
current passes through the coil. "Fhe magnetic field is built up and 
collapsed in step with the variations of current in the coil. 

In the transformer, we have two stationary coils. We call one 
the primary and the other the secondary. We pass a fluctuating 
direct current or an alternating current through the primary coil. 
This current causes the magnetic field around the primary to fluc¬ 
tuate in stej) with it. This fluctuating magnetic field, cutting across 
the turns of the secondary coil, sets up an alternating electrical 
l)ressure that, in turn, causes an alternating current to flow in the 
secondary. This alternating current corresponds in form to the 
fluctuating direct current or the alternating current in the primary 
(Fig. 10-3). 

Step-Up and Step-Down Transformers. Here is another inter¬ 
esting^ thing about a transformer. As you know, the fluctuating 
magnetic field cutting across the turns, or loops, of wire of the 
secondary coil sets up an electrical pressure, or voltage, in those 
loops. For low-fre(juency currents (up to al)Out 15,000 cycles per 
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second), an iron core is placed so that it passes through the pri¬ 
mary and secondary coils. A magnetic field acts as though it 
prefers to pass through iron rather than through air. Thus, prac¬ 
tically all the magnetic field is concentrated in the iron core. Since 
this iron core passes through both primary and secondary coils, 
the magnetic field around the primary coil is the same as that 
around the secondary coil. This means that if we have more loops 
in the secondary than in the primary coil, we obtain a greater 
total voltage iii the secondary. If w^e have fewer loops in the sec¬ 
ondary than in the primary, we obtain a smaller total voltage in 
the secondary coil. Thus, by varying the ratio between the num¬ 
ber of turns of wire in the primary and secondary coils, we can 
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Fig. 10-4. .4— Siep-uf) Iransforrner. 

B~ Strp-dofi'fi transformer, 

get a greater or smaller voltage in the secondary coil. For ex¬ 
amine. if the secondary coil has twice the number of tuj iS that 
are in the primary coil, the voltage in the secondary will be twice 
that in the primary coil. We call such a transformer a step-up 
transformer. If, however, the secondary winding has half the num- 
l)er of turns that are in the primary winding, the voltage set up 
in the secondary winding will be half the voltage in the primary. 
We call such a transformer a step-down transformer (vSee Fig. 
10-4). 

The Antenna Coupler, In dealing with radio-frequency cur¬ 
rents (that is, alternating currents whose frequencies are the same 
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Fig. 10-5. Diagram showing how an an¬ 
tenna coupler or transformer is connected 
in the radio recemr. Note that the path 
of the antenna-ground system no longer 
passes directly through the tuning circuit. 


as those of the radio waves), iron-core transformers are seldom 
used because of the high loss of energy in the iron core. This means 
that an air core must be used, with the result that a very small 
amount of the primary field will cut across the turns of the sec¬ 
ondary coil. The stei)-up or step-down effect of an iron-core trans¬ 
former is not present. Fortunately, there is another way to obtain 
this effect at radio frequencies. 

You will recall that we were seeking a method for trans¬ 
ferring the electrical current from the antenna-ground system to 
the tuning circuit and, at the same time, permitting the tuning 
circuit to ()|)crate freely. The air-core transformer is the answer. 
If we make the tuning coil of the receiver the secondary of our 
transformer and connect the primary to the antenna-ground sys¬ 
tem, we have solved our problem (Fig. 10-5). Now' the current in 
the ])rimary (set flowing by the radio w'ave i)assing across the 

antenna) causes a little of the magnetic 
field to cut across the turns, or loo])s. of 
the secondary coil. This i)roducps a small 
electrical pressure, or voltage, in those 
looi)s. When the secondary circuit is tuned 
to resonance wdth the incoming signal, this 
small voltage in the loops of the secondary 
coil produces a much larger voltage across 
the tuned circuit. This gives the same re¬ 
sult as a step-up transformer. Since the 
tuned circuit is coupled magnetically (that 
is. linked by the magnetic field rather than 
by wire connections) to the antenna- 
ground circuit, it receives the desired elec¬ 
trical energy from the antenna-ground 
system without receiving its additional 
resistance. 



Fig. 10-6. A II ten no 
coupler. 
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Such a transformer used at this point is called an antenna 
coupler or transjormer. Through its use, we obtain sharper tuning 
—that is, we are able to keep out unwanted stations, since we 
have reduced the resistance of our tuning circuit. 

To make such an antenna coupler, all you have to do is to 
wind upon the same tube on which you have your tuner coil an 
additional winding of about 15 turns of wire (the primary wind¬ 
ing). Separate the two windings about % inch. Connect the lead- 
in from the antenna to one end of the primary winding and the 
ground to the other. Try reversing the antenna and ground con¬ 
nections to this winding to obtain best results. Your improved 
crystal receiver will now appear as in Figure 10-7. 







Fig. 10-7. An improved 
crystal receiver, using an 
antenna coupler. This set 
ivill tune sharper than the 
one shown in Fig. 8-3. 


SUMMARY 


1. One of the faults of the tuner consisting of a single coil is that 
it does not sharply separate different stations. 

2. This fault may be partially corrected by an antenna transformer. 

3. The transformer consists of two coils unconnected but w^oimd 
upon the same core. In such a device, the magnetic field created 
by a current in one coil transfers the energy to the other coil. 
In the second coil the fluctuation in the current induced therein 
will follow the pattern of the current in the first coil. 

4. In an iron-core transformer, the voltages in the primary and 
secondary coils have direct ratio to the ratio of the number of 
turns of wire in the coils. 

5. An antenna coupler is an air-core transformer having the pri¬ 
mary in the antenna circuit and the secondary in the tuner 
circuit. 
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GLOSSARY 

Antenna Coupler: An air-core transformer used to couple the energy 
from the antenna-ground system to the tuning circuit. 

Primary: The input coil of a transformer. 

Resistance: The opposition a substance offers to the flow of electric 
current through it. 

Secondary: Tiie output coil of a transformer. 

Transformer: An electrical device consisting of two separate, coils, 
insulated from each other, used to transfer electrical energy from 
one circuit to another. 

Transformer, Step-Down: A transformer which develops a lower 
voltage across the secondary than the voltage impressed across the 
primary. 

Transformer, Step-Up: A transformer which develops a higher voltage 
across the secondary than the voltage impressed across the primary. 
Tuning, Broad: The simultaneous reception of several stations in a 
radio receiver. 

Tuning, Sharp: The ability of a radio set to n'ceive only one station 


at a time. 


SYMBOLS 


3IIE 

Transformer with air for a core, such as the an 
tenna couph'r. 

Transformer wound on an iron core. 

3|IE 

Step-up iron-core transformer. 

31 

Step-down iron-core transformer. 

QUESTIONS 

AND PROBLEMS 


1. What is the effect of resistance in a tuning circuit? 

2. What response' will be obtained from a receiver that tunes 
broadly ? 

3. What practical measure may we use to remove the resistance of 
the antenna and ground from the tuning circuit? 

4. Under what circumstances wdll a moving magnetic field be pro¬ 
duced about a stationary current-carrying conductor? 

5. Describe the structure and operation of a transformer. 

6. How may the voltage in the secondary of a transformer be 
made to vary from the voltage impressed across the primary? 

7. Describe the type of transformer used as an antenna coupler. 

8. Draw a diagram of a comi)lete crystal receiver using an antenna 
coupler. 




Electron Flow in the 
Antenna-Ground System 


PROBLEM 1. How does a dry cell produce an electro¬ 
motive force? 

PROBLEM 2. What are two kinds of alternating-cur- 
rent generators? 

PROBLEM 3. How do electrons behave in the antenna- 
ground system? 


You have learned in our previous study that an electric 
current consists of a flow of electrons through a conducting forming 
a circuit. Let us see if this theory can throw some new light upon 
what happens in a radio receiver. 

A Dry Cell Is on Electron “Pump”. Look at a dry cell (Fig. 
11-1). You will notice that it is a zinc can closed at one end. The 
other end is sealed with some insulator such as sealing wax or 
pitch. In the center of the sealing wax you will notice a binding 
post on a carbon rod. This post may be marked POSITIVE or -K 
At the same end of the cell, but fastened to the zinc, is a second 
binding post which may be marked NEGATIVE or —. The can is 


filled with certain chemicals. 

The carbon rod in a dry cell is called the positive pole and the 
zinc is called the negative pole. It is customary to name the pole 
from which electrons leave the cell the negative pole. In general, 
the terminals of a battery or cell are called poles or electrodes 

You may not have heard it, but a dry cell is sometimes called 
an electron “pump.” The chemical action inside the cell builds 
up a pressure of electrons. This pressure exists, even when no elec¬ 
trons are flowing. You can understand this if you think of a water 
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faucet. The water behind the faucet is under a pressure even 
when the faucet is closed and no water is flowing. When the faucet 
is opened, the water flows out. 



Fig. 1!-1. The dry cell. 


So it is with the electrons in the dry cell. They accumulate 
at the negative pole, and thus produce a pressure. When a path 
is furnished them by connecting a conductor between the negative 
and positive posts of the dry cell, electrons will flow out of the 

negative post of the cell, through the con¬ 



ductor, and back into the positive post of 
the cell (Fig. 11-2). 

Electromotive Force (EMF). The dry 
cell j)iles up electrons at the negative post 
and leaves a relative deficiency of electrons 
at the positive post. When electrons are 
given a path to travel, they will always 
move from the place where they have been 
piled up to a place where there is a defi¬ 


Fig. 11-2. The dry cell is 
a sort of pump that sends 
electrons streaming from 
the negative post to the 
posithe post when a path 
is prori^d. 


ciency. When electrons arc in excess at a 
point, we say that point has a negative 
charge. When there is a deficiency, we say 
there is a positive charge. If given a path, 
then, electrons will flow from a point with 
a negative charge to a point with a posi- 
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tive charge. In other words, electromotive force (emf) is a pressure 
tending to make electrons move from a place where there are many 
electrons to a place where there are fewer electrons. 

If two or more dry cells are connected in series —that is, with 
the positive post of one connected to the negative post of the 
other, the effect is as if two or more pumps were connected to¬ 
gether. (Fig. 11-3A). The emf (or voltage) of the two cells is 
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Fig. 11-3. A—Three dry cells connected in a series. 

B—A graph showing the flow of current from one, twOj and three 
dry cells respectively. 


equal to the sum of their voltages. This increased emf causes 
more electrons to flow through any given circuit in a period of 
time than does one cell. 

Like Charges Repel; Unlike Charges Attract. Another thing 
to remember about electrons is that they repel one another. So, 
whereas electrons will be attracted to a point with a positive 
charge (a deficiency of electrons), they will be repelled from a 
point with a negative charge (an excess of electrons). 

Since a dry cell can generate only a direct current, we have 
been considering the flow of electrons in one direction only. This 
kind of flow is called a direct current (dc). But if a pump could 
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be devised that would cause electrons to flow first in one direction 
and then in the other, the current then would be called alternating 
current (ac). 

Alternating-Current Generators. We have no such battery, but 
we have another kind of ''j)ump’' to make current flow first in 
one direction and then in the other. It is called an alternating- 
current (a-c) generator. One form is the tremendous generator at 
the power house that supi)lies the current for our electric lights 
and electrical tools. The current is usually produced by passing 
conductors through magnetic fields. Each complete movement of 
a conductor through a magnetic field is called a cycle, and in each 
cycle the direction of the current changes twice. The stream of 
electrons y)uinped out by most a-c generators changes its direction 
of flow 120 times in a second. Hence, we call the electric current 
from such a generator a 60-cycle alternating current. 

Another modern punij) to produce alternating current is the 
marvelous device (tailed the radio tube. At the broadcasting sta¬ 
tion. one of thf'se radio tubes sends out a stream of electrons 
which changes its direction of flow millions of times a second! 
We call this type of an electric current a radio-frequency alternat¬ 
ing current. 

Alternating Currents in the Antenna-Ground System. By this 
time, you know that the radio wave passing across your antenna 
causes an alternating current to flow' up and down the antenna- 
ground system. The radio wave sets up an electrical pressure that 
causes the electrons to flow’ through the circuit. When electrons 
move back and forth through a circuit, we say that they oscillate 
in that circuit. See if you can picture how' this takes place, by refer¬ 
ring to Figure 11-4. 

Here is the explanation. The radio wave, moving across the 
antenna-ground system, sets up for an instant a positive charge 
oij the antenna and a negative charge on the ground of the system. 
Th(‘ ehjctrons. which are present in the system at all times, are 
set how'ing up the antenna-ground system. These electrons flow^ 
from the ground, through the primary of the antenna coupler, 
through the lead-in w ire, and on to the antenna wire. We show' this 
flow' on the graph in Figure 11-4-B. 

The curve starts from point A on the line wdiere the elec¬ 
trons are at a standstill and gradually increases its height (the 
(piantity of electron flow* in a given unit of time), until at B the 
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Fig. 11-4. A—Electrons Jlow up and down the antenna-ground system, 

B--Graph showing one cycle of current Jlow in the antenna-ground 

system. 


electrons are flowing at their maximum quantity. Then these 
electrons start to decrease, still flowing in the original direction, 
until they reach a standstill at point C. 

The radio wave has now reversed the direction of its elec¬ 
trical pressure. There is a negative charge on the antenna and a 
f)Ositive charge on the ground of the antenna-ground system. The 
electrons now change the direction of flow and stream down 
the system to the ground. 

On the graph, this direction change is shown where the curve 
starts its bottom loop. The electrons, moving in the reversed di¬ 
rection, now increase their flow until they reach their maximum 
at point D on the curve and then decrease to a standstill at 
point E. 

The electron flow has gone through one cycle. In one second, 
there may be millions of such cycles corresponding to the fre¬ 
quency of the radio waves. We cannot show more than a few in 
a graph, but we plan the grai)h so that it shows the frequency 
by the time intervals along the horizontal line. The amplitude of 
each of the graph loops, too, corresponds to the amplitude of each 
loop in the current generated by the radio wave, as you have 
learned in Chapter 9. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The dry cell consists of a zinc can which is the negative post or 
electrode, and a carbon rod which is the positive post or electrode. 
The zinc can contains certain chemicals which, together with 
the zinc and carbon, act to place excess electrons on the zinc 
and a relative deficiency of electrons on the carbon, thus creat¬ 
ing an electrical pressure, or electromotive force, between these 
two electrodes. If given an external path between these two 
electrodes, the electrons will always travel in one direction— 
from the point of excess (negative electrode) to the point of 
deficiency (positive electrode). We call this type of electron 
flow direct current. 

2. Another type of electron pump which causes electrons to flow 
first in one direction and then in the other direction through a 
conductor is the alternating-current generator. This type of elec¬ 
tron flow is called alternating current. As the electrons flow first in 
one direction and then reverse and flow in the other, we say that 
the alternating current has gone through one cycle. The number 
of cycles per second is called the frequency. Generators used to 
supply alternating current to our house lines usually have a fre¬ 
quency of 60 cycles per second. 

3. Another type of alternating-current generator is the radio tube. 
This device is capable of generating alternating currents whose 
frequencies may be as high as millions of cycles per second. 
These radio tubes are used in radio broadcasting stations. 

4. As the radio wave moves across the antenna of the receiver, it 
sets a high-frequency alternating current flowing in the antenna- 
ground system. 


GLOSSARY 

Alternating Current: A current that changes its direction of flow in 
a circuit because of the changing polarity of the applied voltage. 
Sixty-Cycle Alternating Current: An alternating current that reverses 
its direction of flow through a circuit 120 times a second. 
Radio-Frequency Alternating Current: Alternating current that makes 
thousands or millions of changes in the direction of current each 
second. 

Cell: A chemical device used to generate an electron pressure or 
voltage. 

Electromotive Force (emf): The electrical pressure, or voltage, that 
causes electrons to flow in a conductor. 

Negative Charge: A region where there is an excess of electrons as 
compared with other regions. 
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Pole (or Electrode): Terminal of a cell or battery through which 
electrons leave or enter. 

Series Connection of Cells: Cells connected from H- to — to -f to —, 
and so on, to supply a higher total voltage than that of any single 
cell. 


SYMBOLS 

A cell. —H -— 

Several cells in series. -111 



QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. In what direction will electrons always flow in a circuit? 

2. What is the behavior of electrons toward positive charges? 
Toward other negative charges? 

3. What is the effect on the total voltage of connecting several 
cells in series? 

4. Why does a dry cell produce only direct current? 

5. Describe by means of a graph the changes occuring in an alter¬ 
nating current. 

6. Give two methods of creating an alternating current on a practi¬ 
cal basis. 

7. What are the characteristics of a 60-cycle alternating current? 

8. Under what conditions are electrons said to oscillate? 

9. Describe the electron oscillations set up by radio waves in the 
antenna-ground system of a receiving set. 



Electron Flow in the 
Tuning Circuit 


PROBLEM 1. How arc currents induced in conductors? 
PROBLEM 2. Wfwt is the explanation of "char^in^'' 
and **discharging*' a capacitor? 

PROBLEM 3. What is meant by self-induction? 
PROBLEM 4. How are the oscillations of the tuning;, 
circuit produced? 


We have just learned that the radio wave sets our electrons 
moving up and down the antenna-ground system. We now w^ant 
to see the effects of this alternating current upon the other parts 
of our receiver. 

Why Induction Occurs, First of all, you should know* that 

(a) every electric current is accoiiij)anied by a magnetic field and 

(b) when this magnetic field cuts across a conductor or is cut 
through by a moving conductor, the result is an induced alternating 
voltage across the conductor. 

Our antenna coupler is a combination of tw^o unconnected 
coils so related that any alternating or fluctuating current in 
either one wdll set up, by induction, an alternating current in the 
other. The relationship of electromotive force, current, and rate 
of change, in one such induction coil, is knowm as inductance, or 

* At this point tin* main i>rinciplos of tin* induction coil and tin* methods of 
producing an induced ciirrcnt may be examined or dernon.strated (Chap. 32). 
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in the case of two coupled coils, as 
mutual inductance (Chap. 32). 

Here we have an explanation 
of how the electrical (Mier^y of the 
antenna-ground system is trans¬ 
ferred to the tuning circuit through 
the antenna couj)ler. The sequence 
of events is: (1) The radio wave 
sets up an alternating current in 
the antenna-ground system, of 
which the i)rimary coil of the an¬ 
tenna coupler is a part. (2) This 
alternating current is accompanied 
by an alternating magnetic field. 

(3) This magnetic field cuts 
through the conductors in the sec¬ 
ondary coil of the antenna coupler. 

(4) Alternating currents in step 
with the radio waves are induced in the secondary coil, (o) These 
alternating currents, which are of radio frequency, flow through the 
tuning circuit. The frequency of the curreiit set flowing in the tun¬ 
ing circuit is the same as that in the antenna-ground system. The 
variations in amplitude of each cycle likewise follow the variations 
in ami)litude of the current in the antenna-ground system. 


FIELD 


Fig. 12-1. This diagram shows 
how the magnetic field around the 
primary of the antenna coupler 
cuts across the turns of the secofid- 
ary. 




Fig. 12-2. Diagram of the electrical 
charges and direction of electron flow in 
the antenna-ground system and tuning 
circuit during a half-cycle of current 
flow. During the next half-cycky the 
charges and flow of electrons are reversed. 
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Now let us examine the electron flow in the tuning circuit. 
You will recall that this circuit consists of a capacitor and inductor 
connected together. We will examine each part separately, with 
special attention to the behavior of the electrons. 


THE CAPACITOR 

Charging and Discharging a Capacitor. A capacitor consists 
of two or more metal plates (or conductors) separated by a di¬ 
electric (or insulator). A conductor is a substance that permits 
electrons to flow through it quite easily. An insulator is a sub¬ 
stance that does not permit electrons to flow through it readily. 

Now obtain a capacitor whose capacitance is about one micro¬ 
farad (1 iJLf ) and connect it to a 45-volt battery for a few seconds. 
Disconnect the battery. By means of a piece of wire, connect one 
[)late of the capacitor to the other. You will notice a spark jump 
from the end of the wire to the second plate of the capacitor just 
as you are about to touch them together. 

This phenomenon is explained as follows: When you con¬ 
nected the battery to the capacitor (Figure 12-3-A), electrons 
were pumped into plate No. 2 of the capacitor from the negative 
post of the battery—that is to say, plate No. 2 received a nega¬ 
tive charge. This negative charge tended to repel electrons from 


1 2 


45 VOLT 
BATTERY 


-B- 

1 2 
^1 


-c- 


SPARKX+ - 



Fig. 12-3. A—Charging a capacitor. 

B —A charged capacitor. 

C—Discharging a capacitor. 
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plat6 ^o. 1. At the same time, the positive post of the battery 
drew away some of the electrons from plate No. 1 to satisfy its 
deficiency. Thus, a deficiency was created on plate No. 1 which 
means that a positive charge was placed there. The dielectric 
prevented the flow’ of electrons through the capacitor from plate 
No. 2 to plate No. 1. We call this process, charging a capacitor. 

When you remove the battery and wires (Figure 12-3-B), 
the charges remained on the plates of the capacitor because there 
w'as no path over wdiich the electrons could flow from the negative 
to the positive plate. Then you attached a wdre to plate No. 2 
of the capacitor (Figure 12-3-C). So great was the tendency 
of the electrons piled up on that plate to get over to plate No. 1 
(where there was a deficiency of electrons), that they could not 
wait for the circuit to be closed, but actually jumped across the 
small gap just before you touched the end of the wire to plate 
No. 1. That was the spark you saw. This process is called dis¬ 
charging a capacitor. 

The Discharge Is Oscillatory. But in their surge to get to 
plate No. 1, a good many more electrons rushed across than were 
necessary to make up for the deficiency. As a result, plate No. 1 
had an excess of electrons, and plate No. 2 a deficiency of them. 
The charges were thus reversed. The electrons thereupon surged 
from plate No. 1 to plate No. 2. Again too many rushed across, 
and again the charges were reversed. These oscillations continued 
to become gradually weaker, and finally stopped. 

You may understand this 
better by comparing the motion 
of the electrons to the behavior 
of a pendulum (Fig. 12-4). First, 
consider a pendulum at rest. The 
weight points straight down. 

Now raise the weight to one side. 

The force of gravity tends to 
bring the weight to its original 
position. Now release the weight. 

It rushes back to its original po¬ 
sition, but overshoots the mark 
and swings on to the other side. 

Gravity thereupon pulls it down 
again. It rushes back toward the 



ORIGINAL 

POSITION 


Fig. 12-4. The movements of this 
pendulum illustrate oscillatory 
motion. 
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lowest point, but again overshoots its mark. It makes many such 
swings, each one of less amplitude, before it finally comes to 
rest with the w'eight straight down. 

The electrons in the capacitor, when discharging across a 
gap or through a conductor, surge back and forth many times be¬ 
fore they come to rest. All this happens in a very small part of a 
second. We call this swinging of electrons back and forth an oscil- 
Intory discharge. The capacitance of the capacitor is a factor that 
determines the rate of oscillations. 


SELF-INDUCTION 

Our study of induction up to this point has been limited to 
showing how an electrical current, flowing in one coil, sets up a 
magnetic field that cuts across the turns of a second coil and causes 
a current to flow in the second coil. Now let us see what happens 
in the original coil. 

Counter Electromotive 
Force. Suppose you were to 
hook up a coil (such as your 
original tuner coil of 90 
turns), a battery, and a key 
as shown in Figure 12-5. 
At the instant the key is 
closed, electrons start flow¬ 
ing from the negative post 
of the battery through the 
circuit in a counterclock¬ 
wise direction, as shown 
by the arrows. The current 
flow causes a magnetic field to be built up around the coil. This 
magnetic field, at the instant it is formed, cuts across the turns of 
the coil itself, and sets up an electrical pressure (emf) in the coil 
which tends to start a second stream of electrons to flowing in the 
coil. This second electromotive force is only momentary and always 
is in a direction which opposes the original flow of electrons sent 
out by the battery. A counter electromotive force is said to have 
been induced in the coil. The effect is to reduce the amount of 
current which the battery can send through the coil. 




ELECTRONS 
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Fig. 12-5. This hookup of coil, key, and 
battery illustrates self-induction. 
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After the key has been closed for a while, a steady direct 
current will flow through the coil. The magnetic field is now 
stationary. I'he counter electromotive force lasted only an instant, 
when the magnetic field was first formed. Now the original flow 
of electrons from the battery will pass through unhampered. 

Self-Induction. As the key is opened, the magnetic field col¬ 
lapses. Again a changing magnetic field wdll cut across the turns 
of the coil and again it will induce a counter electromotive force 
in the (roil. This time, the induced electromotive force will be in 
the original direction of electron flow, that is, counterclockwise. 
This momentary pressure now acts to oi()])ose the stopping of the 
electron stream from the battery and thus it tends to keep the elec¬ 
trons flowing through the coil for a short interval of time after 
the key is oi)en(^d. 

In summary, the motion of electrons set up in the coil by a 
change in the magnetic field, at the moment the key is closed 
or opened, will always opjmse the action of the battery. The 
phenomenon described above is known as self-in duct ion. The in¬ 
ductance of a coil is the direct result of its self-induction. Both 
the size and the number of turns in a coil (that is, its ^^electrical 
size”) affect its properties of inductance. 


THE TUNING CIRCUIT 


Joining the Capacitor and Coil. Now connect your capacitor 


to the coil. This is the tuning 
this circuit in Figure T2-6. 

Assume that a negative 
charge has been placed 
uj)on plate A of the ca])ac- 
itor and a positive charge 
upon plate B. Now the ca¬ 
pacitor starts to discharge 
through the coil. Electrons 
surge from plate A through 
the coil, building up a 
magnetic field around it. 
The self-induction of the 


circuit. Let us study the diagram of 



Fig. 12-6. Tuning circuit, showing a 
charged capacitor. 
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coil develops a counter electromotive force and slows down the 
number of electrons flowing through it to plate B. As a result of the 
oscillatory discharge of the capacitor, plate B now becomes a little 
more negative than plate A. Then the electron flow ceases. At 
that moment, the magnetic field around the coil collapses and 
induces an emf which pushes more electrons onto plate B. Thus, 
plate B becomes even more negative. Again the electron flow 
comes to a stop. 

Then electrons surge from plate B towards plate A, and the 
situation repeats itself. It is really the electrical sizes of the ca¬ 
pacitor and the coil together that determine the rate at which 
the electrons oscillate in the tuning circuit. Another way of say¬ 
ing this is that the electrical sizes of the capacitor and coil deter¬ 
mine the natural frequency of the tuning circuit. 

The question now arises, where does the capacitor get its 
charge? 

Examine Figure 12-7. 

You will notice that when 


electrons are flowing doion 
the primary of the antenna 
z coupler, they induce a volt- 

^ I ujC^ secondary which 

uj S loS' causes electrons to flow in 

uJ 3 gn lining circuit in a 

I r clockwise direction. This 

i I w flow causes electrons to pile 

^ up on capacitor plate A and 

a deficiency of electrons re¬ 
sults on plate B. Then, for 

^ instant before reversing 

Fifi. 12-7. 1 his diagram shows how the . • thp pW 

capacitor got its charge. direction, tne elec 

trons will cease moving in 

the primary of the antenna 
coupler. Nevertheless, at this instant, self-induction in the second¬ 
ary of the coupler continues to pile up electrons on capacitor 
plate A. 

When the electron flow in the primary reverses itself, elec¬ 
trons begin to be piled up on plate B of the capacitor. So you see 
that the flow of electrons in the primary of the antenna coupler 
sets a stream of electrons oscillating in the tuning circuit. The 


Fig. 12-7. This diagram shows how the 
capacitor got its charge. 
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frequency of this oscillation depends upon the frequency with 
which the electron flow in the primary reverses itself. This fre¬ 
quency in turn depends upon the frequency of the radio wave. 

Resonance in the Tuning Circuit, But we must not forget the 
other stream of electrons set flowing in the tuning circuit by 
the discharging of the capacitor (pages 77-78). The frequency of 
this second oscillation depends, as you have seen, upon the elec¬ 
trical values of the coil and capacitor. Now, if these two sets of 
oscillations are in step, all is well, and they will work together. 
But should they be out of step, they will interfere with each other 
and quickly destroy all flow of electrons. If they are in step, we 
say that they are in resonance. We therefore select the pro])er 
values of inductance and capacitance to obtain a natural frequency 
for our tuning circuit that is in resonance with the frequency of 
the radio station we desire. Then oscillations caused by that sta¬ 
tion’s wave are built up in our tuning circuit. Signals from stations 
of different frequencies cause oscillations that are out of step and 
they die away. 

In practice, we usually keep the electrical size of the coil 
constant and vary the capacitance of the capacitor to place our 
tuning circuit in resonance with the radio station we wish to 
receive. 


SUMMARY 

1. Tlic radio wave, pa.ssing across the antenna, starts an alternating 
current flowing in the antenna-ground system. 

2. This alternating current cau.ses a fluctuating magnetic field to 
be built up around the primary of the antenna coupler. 

3. This magnetic field cuts across the loops of the secondary of the 
antenna coupler and sets an alternating current flowing in the 
tuning circuit, which is in step with the variations of the current 
flowing in the antenna-ground system. 

4. Tuning is accomplished by the inductance of the secondary of 
the antenna coupler and the capacitance of the variable tuning 
capacitor. When the natural frequency of the tuning circuit is the 
same as the frequency of the alternating currents which the 
radio wave set flowing in the antenna-ground system, maximum 
transfer of electrical energy from the antenna-ground system to 
the tuning circuit takes place, and the oscillations of electrons in 
the tuning circuit are built up. 
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GLOSSARY 


Capacitor: Two iiiotal plates separated by a diehictric. 

Inductance: The property of a coil wherc'by it tends to keep out a 
current coining in and, once in, to prevent it from discontinuing— 
in sliort, to oppose any current change tlirough it. 

Mutual Induction: The method by which electrical energy from one 
circuit is transferred to another by means of a moving magnetic 
field. 

Oscillation: Tlie movement of electrons liack and forth through a 
circuit. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is the relationship between frecpiency of oscillation of 
electrons in the antenna-ground system and frequency of o.scil- 
lation in the tuning circuit of a receiver? 

2. Distinguish between an electrical conductor and an insulator, 
(live examples. 

3. (live an electronic explanation (that is, in terms of electrons) 
of the charging of a capacitor. 

4. (5ive an electronic ex[)lanation of the discharge of a capacitor. 

5. Describe the chain of events occurring when a voltage (electro¬ 
motive forc(‘) is applied across a coil. 

6. Describe tlie chain of events occurring when the voltage applied 
across a coil is removed. 

7. In what way does tlie coil of a tuning circuit serve to control 
the rate of discharge of the capacitor? 

8. Give an electronic magnetic-fiehl picture of a tuning circuit, 
showing how the coil and capacitor control the rate of oscilla¬ 
tion of current in the tuning circuit. 

9. “The receiver is in r(*sonance with the radio wave.” Elec¬ 
tronically, what is meant by this statement? 

10. Practically, how do we usually place our receiver in resonance 
with anv broadcasting station? How else might we have done 
it? 




Electron Flow in the Crystal 
Detector and Phones 


PROBLEM 1. What are parnltel circuits^ 

PROBLEM 2. How do electrons behave in from 

the tuning circuit to the detector and 
phones? 


Up to now you have seen a stream of electrons merrily oscil¬ 
lating through the tuning circuit many times each second. Now for 
the next step, let us see what happens in the detector and the 
phones of the receiver. 

Parallel Circuits. Across the capacitor of the tuning circuit, 
connect a loop of wire as in Figure 13-1. When a stream of clec- 



Fig. 13-1. Parallel circuits. A~Flow of electrons during a half-cycle. 

B—Flow of electrons during the next half-cycle. 
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troiis flows down the primary of the antenna coupler (Fig. 13-1-A), 
another stream is set flowing in a clockwise direction in the 
tuning circuit, and electrons are being piled up on plate No. 1 of 
the capacitor. At point X, however, the path divides, and some 
of the electrons are also pushed around through the loop of wire 
in the direction indicated, and back to the main stream at point Y. 

Note that there are two paths for the electrons to follow— 
one through the tuner and the other through the loop of wire 
across the capacitor. We call a circuit in which the electrons have 
two or more paths through which they may flow simultaneously 
a parallel, or shunt, circuit. 

When the flow of current reverses itself in the primary, it 
also reverses itself in the tuning circuit (Fig. 13-1-B). The stream 
of electrons divides at point Y, some flowing onto plate No. 2 of 
the cai)acitor while others flow through the loop of wire and rejoin 
the other electrons at point X. In other words, electrons flow 
through the loop of wire (the parallel circuit) in step with the 
flow of electrons in the tuning circuit. 

The Crystal Detector and Phones in a Parallel Circuit. Now 
substitute the crystal detector and the phones for the loop of wire 
(Fig. 13-2). Electrons then tend to flow through the detector and 
phones in step with the flow of electrons in the tuning circuit. 

But hold on! You will remember that the crystal detector 
acts like an electrical gate, permitting electrons to flow through it 
only in one direction. 

Therefore, although the 
electrons flow back and 
forth in the tuning circuit, 
they can flow through the 
detector and phones only in 
one direction. This means 
that because of the crystal 
detector, the current that 
flows through the phones is 
not an alternating current, 
but a pulsating direct cur¬ 
rent (see Chapter 9, Fig. 9- 

‘ . Fig. 13-2. Diagram showing crystal de- 

The pulses reaching lector and phones substituted for the loop 
the phones are a series of of wire. 
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electron streams, each of very short duration, perhaps one one-mil¬ 
lionth of a second or less. Also, the current is direct current—that is, 
the electrons always move in one direction. You already know that 
each such electron stream is of too short duration to move the dia¬ 
phragm of the phones. But when a series or train of such electron 
streams push together, it can cause the diaphragm to fluctuate, 
and you can hear a sound. We will investigate how the electrons 
do this. 

Using a Fixed Capacitor across the Phones, Across the phones 
(in parallel with them), connect a fixed capacitor. As was ex¬ 
plained on pages 52-53, the output of the detector is a pulsating 
direct current with a waveform similar to that shown in Figure 
13-3-A below. 

As a pulse of current reaches point X (Fig. 13-3-B), it di¬ 
vides, one portion going through the phones and another piling 
electrons on plate No. 1 of the capacitor. The current flowing 
through the phones energizes the electromagnet, causing the dia¬ 
phragm to be drawn in. During the interval between pulses, when 
no current is flowing, the diaphragm would tend to spring back. 
During this interval (Fig. 13-3-C), however, the capacitor starts 
to discharge through the phones from plate No. 1 to plate No. 2, 




Fig. 13-3. A —Pulsating direct 
current output from the detector. 
The doited portions of the curve are 
cut off. 

B—Flow of current through 
the phones as a pulse comes in. 

C—Flow of current through 
the phones {caused by the discharge 
of the capacitor) when there is no 
incoming pulse. 
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causing curmit to continue flowing through the ])hones in the 
same direction as ])reviously. The efTeet of tlie capacitor, then, is 
to keep direct current flowing continually through the phones, 
overcoming the tendency of the dia|)hragm to spring back during 
the interval of no-current flow from the detector. 

You will recall that in Chapter 9, we said that the waveform 
of the current flowing through the phones can be i)ictured by 
draw’ing a line through the peaks of all the direct-current pulses 
passing out of the detector; we called this line the envelope. Well, 
strictly speaking, this is not the true picture. Actually, the effect 
of the cai)acitor is to level off the i)eaks of these i)ulses and fill in 
the hollows (Fig. 13-4), The curve now* presents a continuous 
line whose fluctuations resemble those of the envelope. Since it 
is these fluctuations that ])roduce the to-and-fro motion of the 
dia])hragm, the sound coming from the phones is very nearly like 
the sound first created at the broadcasting station. 



Fig. 13-4. This graph shoirs how the capacitor levels off the peaks and fills in 
the hollows between the pulses of direct current coming from the detector. Note 
that the resulting curve resembles the envelope (piite closely. 


Coils as Capacitors. Let us now^ go back to that fixed capacitor 
across the phones. Y"ou will have noticed that in our circuit dia¬ 
grams of the crystal receiver, we have omitted it. Nevertheless, 
the capacitor w^as always present. Here is why. 

A capacitor, you know, consists of two metallic plates sepa¬ 
rated by an insulator. In the coil of the phones, we have many 
turns of copper wire wound next to one another and separated 
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by an insulator. So you see that if we consider two turns of wire 
next to each other and separated by an insulator, we really have 
a very small capacitor. Since there are hundreds of such small 
capacitors in the coil, the total effect is the same as thoiip;h a 
large capacitor were connected across the ])hones. Thus, a coil 
serves both as an electromagnet and a capacitor at the same time. 

In practice, an external capacitor having a ca])acitance of 
0.006 is sometimes |)laced across the ])hones even though it 
is not absolutely nec(‘ssary. 

SUMMARY 

1. Any elcctriciil device is connected in parallel in a circuit when 
it is one nf two or more paths through which some of the current 
can flow. Devices are said to he in series when all of the current 
must pass through all of the rievices one after another. 

2. The det(‘ctor ami |>iiones form a parallel y)ath acro.ss the tuning 
circuit. 

3. A capacitor across the phon(‘s helps to fill in the spaces between 
the gaps in the pulsating direct current from the detector. 

4 . In th(' waveform of current flow from the detector, the envelope 
is a line connecting the peaks of thi* puls(‘s. The envelot)e is the 
w'aveform of the current that produces the .sound in the. phones. 


GLOSSARY 

Parallel Circuit: .\n electrical circuit in which electrons have two or 
more ])aths to follow. 

Shunt: On<‘ of tlie paths in a parallel circuit. 

Series Circuit: A circuit in which electrons have hut one y)ath. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Draw a dry cell connected to two parallel circuits. 

2. Show how electrons behave in a crystal receiver in going 
through the crystal and phones, the latter being in parallel 
with the tuning circuit. 

3. What is the nature of the current through the phones of a 
crystal receiver? Indicate it graphically. 

4 . Describe tlie action of the fixed capacitor across the })hones in 
the crystal receiver, from an electronic point of view. Why 
may the capacitor be omitted? 

5. AVhat is the rated value of the capacitor placed across the 
phones? 
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PROBLEM 1. What is meant by the **Edison effecV? 
PROBLEM 2. What are the principles of a Fleming 
valve? 

PROBLEM 3. How may a diode be used as a detector? 


Faults of the Crystal Detector. Having mastered the theory 
of the crystal receiver, we are now ready to go ahead. If you have 
constructed the receiver described here and “listened in^' on it, 
you must be aware that the crystal detector has shortcomings. 
First of all, it is difficult to manipulate. Not every spot will work. 
You must move the catwhisker about for some time before you 
touch a spot which enables you to hear radio signals in your 
phones. 

Even after you have found the proper spot, a slight jar may 
dislodge the fine wire, and the hunt starts over again. Perhaps 
dirt, grease, or oxidation may spoil the sensitive spot, and you 
have to start once again. 

The Edison Effect. Oddly enough, the first hint as how to 
improve the detector came in 1883, long before the crystal detec¬ 
tor was first used in a radio receiver. In that year, Thomas A. 
Edison was experimenting with filaments for his new invention, 
the electric light bulb. He placed a filament in a glass bulb and 
then exhausted the air, creating a vacuum. By means of an elec¬ 
tric current, he heated the filament until it glowed brightly and 
produced light. 

He soon observed an undesirable feature about his bulbs. 
After a short time, a black substance was deposited on the inside 
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of the glass, interfering with the light given out. In an attempt to 
eliminate this deposit on the glass, he inserted a metal plate. Now, 
this plate did not help much, but one day he connected a delicate 
electric meter between the plate and the positive end of the fila¬ 
ment. To his amazement, the meter showed that a small electric 
current was flowing through the circuit. He did not know why this 
current should flow, and he 
merely jotted down this strange 
fact in his notebook and forgot 
about it. 

Today, we know why this 
current flows. When a filament 
is heated to incandescence (when 
it becomes hot enough to give 
off light), it shoots off streams 
of electrons. This behavior is 
known as the Edison effect, or 
thermionic effect, of a filament 
heated to incandescence. 

These electrons given off by 
the hot filament collect on the 
cool plate and, if a path is fur¬ 
nished for them, they will flow 
along this path toward the filament. The meter in that path shows 
that electrons are flowing. 

The Fleming Value, As we stated, this discovery of Edison's 
was made in 1883. At that time, the electron, theory was not 
known. But in 1904, J. Ambrose Fleming, an Englishman, who 
understood the flow of the current in terms of electrons, decided 
to experiment a bit. To depend upon the electrons piling up on 
the cool plate, thought Fleming, is too slow. Suppose we were to 
create an actual deficiency of electrons on the plate by placing a 
positive charge on it, wouldn't that attract still more electrons 
from the filament? Fleming connected a battery in the circuit from 
the plate to the filament, in such a way that the positive post 
of the battery was connected to the plate (Fig. 14-2). He also 
connected another battery to the filament to heat it to incandes¬ 
cence. Note that this filament battery is not in the plate circuit. 

By this arrangement, some of the electrons of the plate were 
pulled away to satisfy the deficiency at the positive post of the 



FILAMENT 

BATTERY 


Fig. 14-1. A diagram of Edison s 
experiment. 
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Fig. l i-2. Fleming's ex- 
periment with a posilive 
charge on the plate of the 
tube. The meter showed 
that an electric current 
was flowing through U. 


hattory. This removal resulted in a defieieiiey of electrons on 
the }>late—that is. a positive charge. Fleming now connected a 
meter in the circuit and, as he had expected, a much greater stream 
of electrons flowed through than before the battery was attached, 
fie also discov('red that the more ])owerful the battery, the greate^r 
the j)ositive charge on th(‘ i)late, the more electrons were attracted, 
and the greater the curnuit flow through the meter. 


Fig. 14-3. Fleming's ex¬ 
periment with a negative 
charge on the plate of the 
tube. The meter showed 
that no electric current 
was flowing through if. 



Xow Fleming reversed the connection to the battery and ob¬ 
served that the meter showed no current. The explanation is that 
this time the battery piled electrons onto the plate (gave it a 
negative charge), and electrons repel one another. Hence the 
stream of electrons from the filament was repelled from the plate 
and. therefore, no current flowed through the meter (Fig. 14-3). 

Effects of the Fleming Valve on an Alternating Current. By 
means of an alternating-current generator, Fleming now replaced 
the direct current of the battery with an alternating current. The 
symbol for the alternating-current generator is —— 
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When the proper instru¬ 
ments were attached and the 
meter reading taken, Fleming 
now observed that the current 
flowing through the meter was 
direct, not alternating. The ex¬ 
planation (Fig. 14-4) is as fol¬ 
lows: During the positive half 
of the alternating-current cycle, 
the plate received a positive 
charge. This charge caused elec¬ 
trons from the heated filament 
to be attracted to the plate, and 
a current flowed in the circuit as 
registered on the meter. During 
the negative half of the alter¬ 
nating-current cycle, the plate received a negative charge. T his 
charge repelled the electrons from the filament, and the meter 
showed that no current was flowing. The efleet of this action upon 
the graph of the waveform is shown in Figure 14-5. Only a iml- 
sating direct current is passing through the meter. 

Here, then, is an electrical gate or tmli’e that will permit cur¬ 
rent to flow only in one direction. As a matter of fact, the early 
radio tubes were all called 7'alveSy and still are in England. 



Fig. 14-4. Fleming's eTperiment 
with an alte mating-cur rent gener¬ 
ator connected to the plate of tlie 
tul)e. Fled ric current flowed through 
the meter only during the posilire 
half of the alternaling-current 
cycle. 



ALTERNATING 
CURRENT PRODUCED 
BY THE GENERATOR 



electrical charges 

PLACED ON PLATE OF THE 
TUBE BY A-C GENERATOR 


^ ^ 


DIRECT CURRENT FLOWING 
THROUGH THE METER 


Fig. 14-5. This graph shows the effect of connecting an alternating-current 
generator to the plate of Fleming's tube. 
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Doesn’t this sound familiar? Of course! The crystal detector 
acted in just that way. 

The Fleming Valve as a Detector. Fleming went one step fur¬ 
ther. For the alternating-current generator, he substituted a radio 
tuning circuit. Since alternating current flows out of the tuning 
circuit, it may be considered a sort of alternating-current gen¬ 
erator. For the meter, Fleming substituted a pair of phones, and 
now he had the same hookup as our old receiving set, but, with a 
new kind of detector (the tube) to replace the crystal (Fig. 14-6). 



Fig. 14-6. A radio receiving set 
that uses a Fleming valve as a de¬ 
tector. 


Why the Fleming Valve Is Called a Diode. This type of de¬ 
tector is known as a Fleming valve. Because it has two electrodes, 
the filament and plate, it is also known as a diode {di means two; 
-ode means pole). It is easier to operate than a crystal because 
there is no need to hunt for a sensitive spot. Further, you cannot 
disturb it by jarring; and no dirt, grease, or air can get inside the 
sealed glass tube. The symbol for the diode is 


SUMMARY 

1. Thomas Edison, in 1883, discovered that in a vacuum tube an 
electric current passed from a hot filament through the vacuum 
to a plate sealed in the tube at some distance from the filament. 

2. J. Ambrose Fleming in 1904 disco^wed that the current was 
increased in an Edison tube when the plate was made positive, 
and ceased when the plate was made negative. 
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3. The diode or Fleming valve depends upon the principle that 
alternating currents fed to the plate are changed to direct cur¬ 
rents because only during the positive half of an alternating- 
current cycle are the electrons attracted from the filament to 
the. plate. 


GLOSSARY 


Diode: A two-electrode tube containing a plate and filament. 
Fleming Valve: A tube (valve) used as a detector. 

Thermionic Effect: The throwing off of electrons by a body when 
it is heated to incandescence. 

Valve: A tube with a filament and plate which will allow current 
through it only in one direction. 


SYMBOLS 




A-C generator. 
Diode. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. List the defects of a crystal as a detector. 

2. Describe Edison^s early experiment on vacuum tubes. 

3. Why did a current flow from the plate to the filament in Edison^i? 
electric light bulb when the two were connected externally? 
What is the thermionic effect? 

4 . How did Fleming make use of the Edison effect? 

5. What action takes place in the diode tube containing the fila¬ 
ment and plate when the plate is made negative? 

6. Draw a graph showing the resulting effect when an alternating- 
current sine voltage is impressed on the plate of Fleming's valve. 

7. In what way are the crystal detector and the Fleming valve 
alike? 

8. What is the advantage of the diode over the crystal as a de¬ 
tector? 

9. Draw the circuit of a one-tube receiver using the Fleming valve 
as a detector. 
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PROBLEM 1. What did De Forest contribute to radio? 

PROBLEM 2. By what principles does the grid func¬ 
tion? 

PROBLEM 3. How is the grid maintained with the 
proper negative charge? 

PROBLEM 4. How may we control volume in a one- 
tube receiver? 


Soon after Fleming's diode tube appeared, in 1907, an Ameri¬ 
can inventor, Lee De Forest, undertook to carry further some ideas 
suggested by one of Fleming's experiments. De Forest knew that 
when Fleming placed a positive charge on the plate of his tube 
by means of a battery connected between the plate and filament 
(Fig. 14-2), a much greater electric current flowed through the 
meter than when there was no such charge. Further, the greater 
the positive charge on the plate, the greater the flow through the 
meter. (Actually, this did not go on forever. After the positive 
charge reached a certain value, placing a greater positive charge 
on the plate had no further effect.) 

A and B Batteries. The circuit traveled by the electrons— 
starting from the filament of the tube and going across the vacuum 
in a stream to the plate and back again to the filament by way 
of the path provided by the meter, battery, and wire—is known 
as the plate circuit. The battery used to place a positive charge on 
the plate is known as the plate battery, or B battery. The battery 
used to heat the filament is known as the filament battery, or A 
battery (Fig. 15-1). 
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Experiments of Lee De 
Forest. Now, thought De 
Forest, if we could only use 
the advantages of the B 
battery and substitute our 
phones for the meter, we 
would get a much louder 
signal in our phones, be¬ 
cause the greater the cur¬ 
rent flowing through the 
phones, the greater is the 
magnetic pull of the coil. 

Greater magnetic pull 
means that the diaphragm 
is bent more, the air is set 
moving more violently, and a louder signal results. 

At this point, however, a serious difficulty arose. The large 
current through the phones must be a direct current that fluc¬ 
tuates in step with the fluctuations of the incoming signal. De 
Forest quickly discovered that the small charges placed on the 
plate of the Fleming valve by the alternating current from 
the tuning circuit were undetectable in the ])resence of the rela¬ 
tively enormous positive charge placed on the plate by the B bat¬ 
tery. Try as he would, De Forest could not utilize the advantages 
of a B battery in the diode tube (Fig. 15-2). 



Fig. 15-1. Diode using a B baiiery to 
place a positm charge on the plate of 
the lube. Current flows through the meter. 



LARGE POSITIVE 
CHARGE FROM 
B BATTERY 


Fig. 15-2. This diagram shows how the weak positive and negative charges 
placed on the plate of the diode are overwhelmed by the large positive charge 
placed on the same plate by the B battery. 
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Invention of the Grid. It was then that De Forest had a stroke 
of genius. Since the flow of current in the plate circuit starts with 
the stream of electrons shot out by the heated filament, he began 
to experiment with that electron stream. 

Suppose, thought he, we were to place another electrode in 
the tube between the filament and plate. Being closer to the fila¬ 
ment than the plate, this electrode would have a greater effect on 
the stream of electrons than would the plate. Thus, a small positive 
charge on this new electrode would pull over electrons just as 
would a large positive charge on the plate. Also, a small negative 
charge on this new electrode would repel some of the stream of 
electrons, and thus a comparatively small number of electrons 
would reach the plate. When few electrons reach the plate, a very 
small current flows in the plate circuit. Here, then, thought De 
Forest, is a method for controlling the flow of current in the plate 
circuit by means of small charges on the new electrode. 

But hold on! Further reasoning and experimenting con¬ 
vinced De Forest that when this new electrode was given a i)osi- 
tive charge, it pulled over electrons as expected, but that these 
electrons went to this new electrode, and none found their way to 
the plate. After more expeiiments, De Poorest eventually met this 
difficulty by making the new electrode in the form of a mesh of 
very fine wire, a grid. Since most of the grid consisted of open 
space, most of the electrons pulled over by a positive charge on 
the grid now shot through these open spaces and continued right 
on to the plate. The grid was the solution to his problem. 

How the Grid Works. By study of the diagrams in Figure 
15-3, we can obtain an idea of how charges on the grid affect the 
flow of current in the plate circuit. If the grid has a small negative 
charge, it repels some of the electrons shooting off from the fila¬ 
ment, and only a few of these electrons pass through the open 
spaces of the grid to the positive plate. A small current flows 
through the plate circuit and thus through the phones. 

As the negative charge on the grid becomes larger and larger, 
more and more electrons are repelled until none pass through and, 
therefore, no current flows in the plate circuit. 

As the grid gets a positive charge, it accelerates, or speeds up, 
the flow of electrons from the heated filament to the plate. The 
pull of the grid is now added to the pull of the plate. Most of 
the electron stream goes through the open work of the grid to the 
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-B- 



Fig. 15-3, A — This diagram shows how a positive charge on the grid of 
De Forest's tube helps pull electrons from the heated fdament to the plate. The 
meter shows that an electron current is flowing through it. 

B —Diagram of the effect of a negative charge on the grid. Since 
most of the electrons from the heated fdament are repelled^ feiv or none reach the. 
plate. The meter shows that only a very small current is flowing through it. 


plate. The more positive the grid becomes, the greater the pull it 
exerts on the electrons; consequently, more electrons reach the 
plate, and the plate current is greater. 

How the Triode Works, Since charges on the grid control 
the flow of electrons from the filament, we are able to control the 
flow of the large plate currents by means of a small charge on 
the grid. And this is just what De Forest set out to do (Fig. 15-4). 



Fig. 15-4. This diagram shows how alternating current from the tuning cir¬ 
cuit places positive and negative charges on the grid of De Forest's tube. 
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He connected the small alternating-current output from the 
tuning circuit to the grid and studied the effects of various com¬ 
binations upon the current in the plate circuit. When the positive 
half of the cycle of the alternating current from the tuner placed 
a positive charge on the grid, a large current flowed in the plate 
circuit. When the negative half of the cycle of the alternating 
current from the tuner placed a negative charge on the grid, very 
little current flowed in the plate circuit. These effects are shown 
by the graphs in Figure 15-5. 



-C- 0 




Fig. 15-5. Graph of the 
flow of electric current in 
various parts of the triode 
circuit, 

A—A llernat ing cur¬ 
rent flowing from the tun¬ 
ing circuit. 

B —Positive and neg¬ 
ative charges placed on the 
grid of I)e ForesCs tube by 
the alternating current 
from the tuner. 

C—Fluctuating di¬ 
rect current flowing 
through the meter. 


Now, the remodeled tube, with its three parts—filament, grid, 
and plate—acts like an electrical gate, or valve, just as did the 
crystal detector and the diode tube. But this tube has the addi¬ 
tional advantage that now the current that flows through the 
phones is not the small electrical current captured by the antenna 
but the very large current supplied by the B battery. Hence, our 
signals will be much louder. 

Because this new tube has three elements—the filament, the 
grid, and the plate—it is known as a triode. The symbol for the 
triode is or 
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Schematic Diagrams Show 
Tube Circuits. Look at the dia¬ 
gram in Figure 15-4. You will 
note a number of paths, or cir¬ 
cuits, through which electrons 
may flow. There is the antenna- 
ground system or circuit. There 
is also the tuning circuit, con¬ 
sisting of the secondary of the 
antenna coupler and the vari¬ 
able capacitor. Then there is the 
filament circuit consisting of the 
A battery and the filament. 

There is the plate circuit con¬ 
sisting of the filament, the 
stream of electrons wdthin the 
tube from the filament to I 

the plate, the plate, the phones, 
the B battery, and the conductor 
leading back to the filament. 

Finally there is the grid cir¬ 
cuit. This path consists of the 
filament, the streams of elec¬ 
trons from the filament to the 
grid, the grid, the tuning circuit, 
and the conductor leading back 
to the filament. Just as current 
will flow through the plate cir- 
cuit only when there is a positive pig. 15-6. Cutaway view of the 
charge on the plate, so current triode. 
will flow through the grid circuit 
only when there is a positive 
charge on the grid. 

Note that all these circuits have a common connection to the 
ground by means of a wire between the primary and secondary 
of the antenna coupler. This makes for a more stable receiver 
without introducing the resistance of the antenna-ground system 
into the tuning circuit. 

Electrons Pass Through a Weak Negative Charge on the Grid. 
You may have noticed a difficulty by now. In the diode, the bottom 
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loop of the alternating-current cycle was completely cut off be¬ 
cause the moment our plate went negative, all plate current ceased. 
The current flowing through the phones then fluctuated in step 
with the variations of the envelope, and the signal was faithfully 
reproduced (Fig. 15-7). 



.CURRENT FLOWING 

I (1/ "* 


Fig. 15-7. This graph 
shows the flow of electric 
current in various parts of 
the diode circuit. 

A—Alternating cur¬ 
rent flowing from the tun¬ 
ing circuit. 

B —Pulsating direct 
current flowing in the 
plate circuit. 

C—Fluctuating di¬ 
rect current flowing 
through the phones. Notice 
how closely these fluctua¬ 
tions follow the fluctua¬ 
tions of the envelope in 
part B of this figure. 


But in the triode, connected as in Figure 15-4, the stream of 
electrons from the heated filament to the plate would continue to 
flow, even though the grid were slightly negative. In fact, this 
flow of electrons would continue until the grid gained a fairly high 
negative charge, because of the relatively high positive charge on 
the plate. Thus, plate current, and current through our phones, 
would flow during part of each negative cycle. In Figure 15-8-C, 
we see that the graph of the current flowing through the phones 
does not corrcsi)ond to the shape of the envelope. The practical 
effect is that our signal in the phones is distorted. 

The Use of a C Battery. Here is how this difficulty was over¬ 
come. A small negative charge was placed on the grid by means of 
a battery. This charge was made too small to cut off all the elec¬ 
trons streaming from the heated filament to the plate. Now the 
alternating current from the tuner was fed into the grid of the 
tube (Fig. 15-9). 

When the positive half-cycle of the current from the tuner 
flowed onto the grid, it reduced the negative charge placed there 
originally. This reduction meant that fewer electrons from the 
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Fig. 15-8. These graphs show the flow of electric current in various parts of 
the triode circuit 

A—Alternating current flowing from the tuning circuit. 

B —Positive and negaiii^ charges placed on the grid of the triode by that 
alternating current from the tuner. 

C—Fluctuating direct current flowing in the plate circuit. Notice that the 
current flowing in the phones is very nearly a steady direct current quite dif¬ 
ferent from the fluctuations of the envelope. This current will cause either no 
sounds or a distortion of the signal will he heard in the phones. 


filament were repelled and more of them reached the plate. This 
greater flow in turn meant a larger plate current. 

When, during the negative half-cycle, electrons from the tuner 
flowed onto the grid, this current, by itself, could not place a 
negative charge on the grid great enough to cut off completely the 
flow of electrons to the plate. But if this charge were added to the 
negative charge we originally placed on the grid by means of the 



Fig. 15-9. This diagram shows 
how a C battery is connected to 
place a negative charge^ or biaSy on 
the grid of the triode. The completed 
diagram would include earphones 
and B battery connected as shown 
in Fig. 15-^. 
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battery, then they would be able to stop the flow of electrons, and 
thus to stop the flow of the plate current. 

Now, you can see, practically no current will flow in the plate 
circuit during the negative half-cycle of the current from the tuner. 
Just as in the case of the diode, the fluctuations in the current 
flowing through our phones correspond to the shape of the en¬ 
velope and, once again, our signal is faithfully reproduced (Hg. 
15-10). 




Fig. 15-10. These graphs show the effects of placing a steady negative charge, 
or bias, on the grid of the triode. 

A— Alternating current flowing from the tuning circuit. 

B —A steady negatit)e charge, or bias, makes the grid negative. The posi¬ 
tive half-cycle of the current from the tuner makes the charge on the grid less 
negative. The negative half-cycle of the current from the tuner makes the charge 
on the grid more negative, to the jjoint where the flow of current in the plate 
circuit is cut off. 

C—Fluctuating direct current flowing in the plate circuit. Notice that 
now the current flowing in the phones resembles the envelope. 


We place this constant negative charge on the grid by con¬ 
necting a small battery in the grid circuit in such a way that the 
negative post of the battery is hooked up to the grid. 

This battery is called a C battery, or grid-bias battery. It 
must be of such a size that, by itself, it cannot cut off the flow 
of electrons from the heated filament to the plate, but when added 
to the negative charge of the current flowing from the tuning 
circuit, it can do so. The size of this battery differs for different 
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types of tubes. Each tube manufacturer supplies data to show how 
large this battery should be. 

The C Battery May Be Replaced by a Capacitor. While the C 
battery is effective in placing a negative charge on the grid of the 
triode, it wears out in time, and we are faced with the nuisance of 
periodically replacing it. Ac¬ 
cordingly, another method 
was evolved to accomplish the 
same result without the use of 
the battery- -a small fixed ca¬ 
pacitor was placed in the grid 
circuit as in Figure 15-11. 

Here is how it works. 

When the negative half-cycle 
of the alternating current 
from the tuning circuit reaches 
plate No. 1 of the capacitor, 
as shown in Figure 15-12-A, 
it places a negative charge on 
that plate. This charge drives 
off some of the electrons from plate No. 2 of the capacitor. These 
electrons seek to get as far away as possible from the negative 
charge. As a result, they are driven onto the grid of the tube. Here 
they remain, because the grid is cold and, therefore, cannot shoot 
off any electrons. Thus, the grid gets a negative charge. But this 
charge is too small to stop entirely the flow of electrons from the 
heated filament to the plate. 

During the positive half-cycle of the alternating current from 
the tuner, a i)ositive charge is placed on plate No. 1 of the capaci¬ 
tor (Fig. 15-12-B). The electrons on the grid now are attracted 
back to plate No. 2. This movement leaves the grid with a positive 
charge, and most of the electrons shot out by the heated filament 
of the tube rush to the plate of the tube. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that some of these electrons strike the positively charged 
wires of the grid and are pulled over to plate No. 2 of the capaci¬ 
tor. 

During the next (negative) half-cycle, electrons are again 
piled up on plate No. 1 of the capacitor (Fig. 15-12-C). Once 
again electrons stream away from plate No. 2 to the grid. This 
time, however, there are more electrons on the grid. The electrons 



Fig. 15-11. This diagram shows how a 
fixed capacitor is connected to plajce a 
negative charge, or hicui, on the grid of 
the triode. 
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CAPACITOR 

Fig. 15-12. The action of the grid capacitor. 

A—A negative charge is placed on plate No, 1 of the capacitor by current 
from the tuning circuit. 

B —A positm charge is placed on plate No. i of the capacitor by current 
from the tuning circuit. 

C—Another negative charge is placed on plate No. i of the capacitor 
by current from the tuning circuit. 


that were collected by the grid from the stream shot out by the 
filament during the positive half-cycle have been trapped and can¬ 
not get away. So this time the grid has a larger negative charge. 

As this process goes on, a larger and larger negative charge 
is collected by the grid. You see, we now have the same effect as 
when we placed a C battery in the grid circuit. 

The Function of the Grid Leak. But this process must not be 
permitted to go on indefinitely. Soon there will be accumulated 
upon the grid enough elec¬ 
trons to completely stop 
any electrons from reaching 
the plate of the tube. Since 
the electrons are trapped 
there, the action of the tube 
will be completely blocked 
and no signal can get 
through. 

A method had to be worked out, therefore, to permit some 
of these electrons to flow off. A path was provided across the 



Fig. 15-13. Fixed resistor. 
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capacitor, so that when a positive charge was placed on plate No. 
1, some of these trapped electrons could flow across to that plate. 
Provision had to be made so that not all of these trapped electrons 
could escape, for that would destroy the effectiveness of the 
capacitor. Only enough of them should be permitted to leak off 
so that the action of the tube would not be blocked. 

To provide this path, a resistor is connected across the capaci¬ 
tor. A resistor is a substance that retards the flow of electrons 
through it. It is usually made of a special type of wire such as 
nichrome or of certain substances such as carbon. The greater the 
resistance, the fewer the electrons that can flow through it. The 
symbol for a resistor is: vwv. 

In Figure 15-14, you have the diagram of a receiving set using 
a triode as a detector. The tube used is a type called 1H5-GT.* 
This tube requires an A or filament battery of volts. The B or 
plate battery is 221/^ or 45 volts. The capacitor used in the grid 
circuit is called a grid capacitor. This capacitor usually uses mica 
as a dielectric, and its value is 0.00025 fif. 

Across this capacitor is the resistor which furnishes the path 
by means of which the excess electrons leak off the grid. Quite 
naturally, it is called a grid leak. The unit for measuring resistance 
is the ohm. The value of the grid leak is 2,000,000 ohms, or 2 
megohms, the prefix vieg meaning a million. 


Fig. 15-14. Diagram of 
the complete receiving set, 
using the triode as a de¬ 
tector. The symbol 2 MEG. 
over the grid leak stands 
for 2 megohms. The sym¬ 
bol 30 D over the rheostat 
stands for 30 ohms. 

Volume Control. In the filament circuit, between the A bat¬ 
tery and one end of the filament, you will notice a device shown 
by the symbol or . This is the symbol for a vari¬ 

able resistor, or a rheostat, which consists of a length of resistance 
material, usually wire, over which slides a movable contact. This 

* Filament-type triodes are fast becoming obsolete. The type 1H5-GT tube used 
here actually contains a triode and a diode in the same envelope. (Multiunit tubes 
are discussed further in Chapter 27.) However, only the triode unit is used here. 
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rheostat controls the amount of current that can flow from the A 
battery to the filament. The resistance offered by this rheostat can 
be made greater or less by increasing or decreasing the length of 
wire through which the current must pass. This variation in length 
is produced by a sliding contact or by a switch moving over con¬ 
tact points connected to various points on the wire. Since the more 
current flowing through the filament, the hotter it gets, this rheo¬ 
stat controls the heat of the filament. The hotter the filament, the 
more electrons it shoots off. The rheostat, therefore, controls the 
quantity of electrons shot off by the filament. 

The more electrons hit¬ 
ting the plate, the greater 
the plate current; the 
greater the plate current, 
the greater the current 
through the phones and the 
louder the volume of the 
signal. So you see that this 
rheostat finally controls the 
volume of the signal. As 
you have probably guessed, 
this rheostat is called a vol¬ 
ume control. Its value is 
about 30 ohms. 

Our receiving set, now, 
is quite an improvement 
over the one shown in Fig¬ 
ure 8-3. By means of an 
antenna unipler, we have improved its selectivity —that is, the 
ability to select the radio station desired and to reject all others. 
The use of the triode as a detector has increased the set’s sensitivity. 
Now stations which were too weak to be heard on a crystal or diode 
detector set are heard in the phones. 





Fig. J5-15. Wieoslal. 


SUMMARY 

1. Lee De Forest, an American, devised the triode tube. 

2. The principle of the triode is that a third element, called a 
grid, is placed in the vacuum tube between the filament and 
plate. 
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3. riie grid, when charged positively, aids electrons to flow Ihrougli 
it to the plate, hut retards the flow of electrons when it is 
charged negatively. 

4. By means of a C battery or by means of a capacitor and grid 
leak, the grid may be given a negative charge of the right 
amount. 

5. For a detector, this right amount of negative charge is that 
charge which will not prevent electrons going from the filament 
to the plate during the positive half of an alternating-current 
cycle, but will prevent them during the negative half of the 
alternating-current cycle. 

6. The heat of the filament, and hence the volume of the signal, 
is controlled by a variable resistor or rheostat. 


GLOSSARY 


A Battery: The battery used to heat the tube’s filament ; also known 

as the filament battery. 

B Battery: The l)att(‘ry used to place a positive charge on the plate 
of the tulie. Also known as the plate battery. 

C Battery: The liattery used to place a fixed negative charge or bias 
on the grid of tin* tube. Also known as the grid-bias battery. 
Circuit, Filament: Tlie path of electrons from the A battery, through 
the filament, and back to the A battery. 

Circuit, Grid: The jiath of electrons from the filament to the grid of 
the tube, through connecting wires and electrical apparatus, and 
back to the filament. 

Circuit, Plate: The path of electrons from the filament to the jilate 
of the tub(’, through connecting wires and electrical apparatus, 
and back to the filament. 

Grid: An open-mesh metal screen, placed between the p^ate and 
the filament of the tube, that controls the stream of electrons 
going from the filament to the plate. 

Grid bias: The fixed negative charge ]daced on the grid of the tube. 
Grid Capacitor: A small fixed capacitor placed in the grid circuit of 
the tube and used to hand on the electrical energy from the 
tuning circuit. This capacitor also blocks the flow of electrons, 
accumulated on the grid, through the grid circuit. 

Grid Leak: A resistor placed across the grid capacitor to provide a 
slight path, or leak, for the electrons accumulated on the grid 
of the tube. 

Meg-: A prefix meaning 1,000,000. 

Ohm: The unit in which we measure the resistance to the flow of 
electrons. 

Rheostat: A variable resistor. 
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Selectivity: The ability of a tuner to select one radio station signal 
and reject all others. 

Sensitivity: The ability of a radio receiver to respond to radio waves 
of very low strength. 

Triode: A three-electrode tube containing a filament, grid, and 
plate. 

Volume Control: A resistance device, usually a rheostat, which con¬ 
trols the volume of the radio signal corning out of the earphones 
or loudspeaker. 


SYMSOIS 


—Meter. 

Fixed resistor. 

A/ySA- j 

Variable resistor, or rheostat. 


or Triode. 


Q Ohm. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Up to a certain saturation point, what is the effect of placing 
a higher positive voltage on the plate of a diode tube? 

2. Why can a B battery not be used with a diode detector re¬ 
ceiver? 

3. How does the grid control the current flowing from the fila¬ 
ment to the plate in a triode tube? 

4 . Impress an alternating voltage on the grid of a triode tube 
used as a detector, and make a graph of the current in the plate 
circuit. 

5. Describe the construction of a triode. 

6. Why should a triode detector be capable of giving louder 
signals in a receiver than a diode detector? 

7. What effect results when a positive voltage is placed on the 
grid of a triode detector with C-battery bias? 

8. What purpose docs the C battery serve? What is the C bat¬ 
tery said to give the grid? 

9. In what manner does the proper grid bias enable the triode 
to act as a detector? 
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10. What is the disadvantage of using a C battery for a grid bias? 

11. Explain the operation of a grid leak and grid capacitor in 
making the triode act as a detector. 

12. What is the function of a rheostat in the filament circuit? 
Explain how it carries out this function. 

13. Draw the circuit of a onc-tube receiver using a triode as a 
detector and using a C battery as a grid bias. 

14. Repeat the above, using a grid leak and grid capacitor for 
grid bias. 
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PROBLEM 1. WJiat are the principles of ike ref^enera- 
five system in the detector? 

PROBLEM 2. How are the faults of this system cor¬ 
rected? 

PROBLEM 3. How can we build a practical receiving 
set with a feedback system? 


At this point iji the development of the science of radio, there 
arose a tremendous desire for increased sensitivity in the receiving 
sets. Tlie thrill of hearing a faraway radio station entranced ama¬ 
teur and professional alike. The hue and cry was for more DX 
(long-distance) reception. 

The Feedback Circuit. This demand was satisfied by giving 
a new twist to the triode detector receiving set. We now' call this 
device the regenerative, or feedback^ circuit. Here is how it works. 

When we considered the tuning circuit, you learned that there 
were two streams of electrons oscillating through that circuit in 
step with each other. One was the stream set flowing by the dis¬ 
charge of the tuning capacitor. The other was the stream set flow¬ 
ing by mutual induction from the antenna-ground system. 

Theoretically, the oscillations of the electrons in the tuning 
circuit should have continued to build up, or gain, in strength 
indefinitely. You may see this if you were to consider a man push¬ 
ing a swung. The first push starts the swing going. Each successive 
push, though no greater than the first, makes the swing travel 
further and further, or, we may say, the swinging is built up. So 
the successive pulses from the antenna-ground system should build 
up the oscillations of the electrons in the tuning circuit. 
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Actually, however, the resistance in the circuit limited the 
degree to which these oscillations could be built up. So you see 
there are two reasons for reducing the resi.stance against current 
flow in the tuning circuit. One reason, as you know, is to make our 
set more selective. The other reason is to build up the oscillations 
of electrons. With less resistance, a greater current will flow and 
continue to oscillate in the tuning circuit for a longer time; and, 
therefore, a weak impulse from a distant station will be built up 
to the iK)int where we can hear it in our phones. 

Try as we may, however, we cannot completely eliminate the 
resistance from our circuit. A certain minimum will always remain. 
This minimum can be made small enough so that it does not inter¬ 
fere with tlie selectivity of the set, but it will always remain large 
enough to limit the degree to which w^e can build up the oscilla¬ 
tions in the tuning circuit. 

An American scientist. Major E. H. Armstrong, conceived the 
idea of causing a third stream of electrons to flow in the tuning 
circuit in step wdth the other two. This third stream supplied the 
electrical energy to overcome the resistance in tlie circuit, and now 
the oscillations could build up to a very high degree. 

He accomplished this by causing the plate current to flow 
through a coil of wire, called a plate coil or tickler (Fig. 16-1). 
This i)latc coil was placed in close proximity to the secondary of 
the antenna coupler. When the plate current flowed through the 
plate coil, a magnetic field was created around this coil. This field 
cut across the turns of the secondary of the antenna coupler and 





Fig. 16-1. This diagram 
shows how plate current is 
fed hack to the tuning cir¬ 
cuit by means of the tickler 
coil. 


: Ul Ca' 


• r 
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set a stream of electrons flowing in the tuning circuit just as did 
the primary of the antenna coupler. 

So you see, energy from the plate circuit has been fed back 
to the tuning circuit. The fluctuating direct current flowing 
through the tickler coil sets up an alternating voltage that causes 
current to flow in the secondary of the antenna coupler by trans¬ 
former action, thereby building up the oscillations (Fig. 10-3-A). 
Since the variations in the plate current were produced by the 
variations of current flowing in the tuner, the two currents are in 
step. This arrangement of the three coils is sometimes called a 
three-circuit tuner. However, the oscillations of electrons in the 
tuning circuit now are built up so well that another problem pre¬ 
sents itself. 

The Receiver Becomes a Transmitter. It was stated in Chap¬ 
ter 3 that if electrical pulses are sent through a circuit 10,000 times 
or oftener per second, a radio wave is created. Here, now, electrical 
pulses are being sent through the tuning circuit tens of thousands 
and perhaps millions of times per second. Under normal conditions, 
the oscillations of electrons in the tuning circuit are too weak to 
cause any damage. But now, because the resistance of the tuning 
circuit has been overcome, these oscillations are built up to a point 
where a strong radio wave is created, and our receiving set becomes 
a transmitting station. 

This radio wave interferes with the incoming signal and causes 
clicks, whistles, and howls to be heard in our phones. Some of you 
may remember the early days of the regenerative receiver. You 
may remember how frequently these howls and whistles occurred. 
And you may remember receiving these howls and whistles from 
receiving sets as far away as several streets! 

When the oscillations become too strong and the receiving 
set becomes a transmitter, we say the set oscillates, or spills over. 
The trick, then, is to permit the oscillations in the tuning circuit 
to build up to a point just before the set starts to oscillate. It is at 
this point that we get our loudest, undistorted signal. 

Controlling the Oscillations by Moving the Tickler Coil. This 
limiting effect is usually obtained by one of three methods. First, 
there is the method of controlling the efficiency of the feedback 
action. If we place the tickler coil further away from the secondary 
of the antenna coupler, the electrical energy transmitted by mu¬ 
tual induction becomes smaller. This means that a smaller stream 
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of electrons is set flowing in the tuning circuit. The trick is to set 
a stream of electrons flowing which will just fail to overcome the 
resistance of the tuning circuit. It is this excess resistance that will 
prevent the oscillations from being built up too much. 


Fig. 16-2. Three-circuit 
tuner showing the arrange¬ 
ment to vary the coupling 
between the secondary coil 
and the tickler coil 



SECONDARY COIL 


PRIMARY COIL 


The same effect is obtained by changing the angle which the 
tickler coil makes with the secondary of the antenna coupler. When 
the two coils are parallel, you get the maximum feedback. When 
the two coils are at right angles, you get the minimum feedback. 
By making the angle adjustable, you are able to get the desired 
amount of feedback. When we use these methods of controlling the 



Fig, 16-3. Three-circuit tuner using the variable capacitator (C) to control 
the amount of feedback. The inductor marked R-F Choke is a small coil of 
wire used to force some of the plate energy through C. 
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feedback wo say that we vary the coupling between the two coils. 

Controlling the Oscillations by Means of a Variable Capacitor, 
Another method is to utilize a variable capacitor connected as 
shown in Figure 10-3. Now some of the electrical energy flowing 
in the j)late circuit is used up to place a charge on this cai)acitor. 
This means that there is less electrical energy left to be fed back 
to the tuning circuit. By varying the size of the capacitor, you can 
vary the amount of electrical energy drained away, and thus con¬ 
trol the amount of energy to be fed back to the tuning circuit. The 
variable cai)acitor used is usually the same size as the one used in 
the tuning circuit. The inductor marked R~F Choke (radio-fre¬ 
quency choke coil) is a small coil of wire which hinders, or im¬ 
pedes, the varying flow of electrons to the ])hones, and thus forces 
some of these electrons onto the variable capacitor used to control 
the feedback. 

Using a Fixed Capacitor 
and a Rheostat to Control the 
Feedback. The third method is 
to substitute a fixed capacitor, 
whose value is usually about 
0.00025 /xf, for the variable ca¬ 
pacitor described above. We now 
control the amount of electrical 
energy fed back to the tuner by 
placing our old friend, the rheo¬ 
stat, in the plate circuit, as 
shown in Figure 16-5. This rheo¬ 
stat, usually of about 50,000 
ohms value, controls the total 
amount of current flowing in the 
plate circuit. Since a constant 
amount of electrical energy is drained off by the fixed capacitor, 
the variation in the total electrical energy in the plate circuit will 
determine how much will be fed back to the tuner. Since, by means 
of the rheostat, we can vary the current in the plate circuit, we 
have a means for controlling the feedback current. 

Another variation, using the rheostat to control the amount 
of feedback, is merely to pla(;e a 50,000-ohm rheostat across the 
tickler coil as in Figure 16-6. Now the current flowing in the plate 
circuit has two paths to follow. Part of the current flows from the 
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Fig. 16-5. Three-circuit tuner using a fixed capacitator {C) of about 0,00025 nf 
and a rheostat (/?) of about 50,000 ohms to control the amount of feedback, 

plate, through the rheostat, and into the phones. None of this cur¬ 
rent is fed back to the tuner. The rest goes through the tickler coil 
and is fed back to the tuning circuit. The greater the resistance of 
the rheostat, the less current can flow through it and the more cur¬ 
rent flows through the tickler coil; and therefore, the more electri¬ 
cal energy is fed back. Thus, by varying the resistance by means 
of the rheostat, you can vary the amount of feedback. 

Building a Regenerative Receiver. These three controls of 
feedback—the coupling control (Fig. 16-2), the variable capacitor 


Fig. 16-6. Three-circuit tuner 
using a rheostat (R) of about 
50fi(H) ohms to vary the amount 
of feedback. 
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(Fig. 16-3), and the rheostat (Figs. 16-5 and 16-6), are called re¬ 
generative, or jeedbcLck, controls. 

If you wish to build a regenerative set, here is how to make 
the coils. Obtain a cardboard mailing tube about 2 inches in di¬ 
ameter and about 6 inches long. At about inch from one end, 
drill a fine hole with a pin or needle. Thread in about a foot of No. 
28 gage double cotton-covered copper wire. This is to anchor the 
winding. Now wind on 15 turns of this wire, placing the turns next 
to one another. Anchor this end and all the ends of the other two 
coils the same way as above. This is your tickler coil. Look at 
Figure 16-7 to see that you have the right idea for winding the 
coils. 


TO R-F CHOKE 
AND PHONES 


TO VARIABLE 1 
CAPACITOR AND 
GRID LEAK- 
CAPACITOR . 


TO ANTENNA 



^SECONDARY 


TO FILAMENT 
PRIMARY 
^ TO GROUND 


Fig. 16-7. Diagram of the 
construction and connec¬ 
tions of the three-circuit 
tuner. 


About yg inch from the bottom of the tickler, start winding the 
secondary of the antenna coupler. Note that all three coils must be 
wound in the same direction. Wind on 90 turns of wire. About 
inch from the bottom of the secondary coil, wind on 15 turns for 
the primary of the antenna coupler. 

Connecting the Parts, Now connect the top of the tickler coil 
to the r-f choke and phones, and the bottom of this coil to the 
plate of the tube. Refer to Figures 16-3, 16-5, 16-6, and 16-7. The 
top of the secondary of the antenna coupler goes to one end of the 
variable tuning capacitor (usually the stationary plate, terminal), 
and to the grid leak and grid capacitor. The bottom of this coil 
goes to the other end of the variable tuning capacitor (usually the 
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rotary plate terminal) and the filament of the tube. The top of 
the primary coil of the antenna coupler goes to the antenna; the 
bottom goes to the ground. 

Here is how you operate the regenerative receiver. First tune 
in your station, just as you would on any other set. Now rotate 
your regenerative control. The signal will get louder and louder 
until a point is reached where you will hear clicks, whistles, 
or howls. Now turn your regenerative control back to just before 
that point is reached. Your set is now tuned in for most efficient 
reception. If regeneration does not occur, reverse the connections 
to the tickler coil. This coil may not have been connected correctly. 

We have now traced the development of radio receivers to a 
point where we have made a set that is both selective and sensi¬ 
tive. The crystal detector has been replaced by the more stable 
and efficient triode. Reception is not perfect yet, but millions of 
radio enthusiasts throughout the world, sitting up into the small 
hours of the night, have listened over such radio receivers to that 
much desired DX station. 


SUMMARY 

1. The regenerative principle was added to radio receiving sets to 
I)rovide greater sensitivity in radio receivers, and hence the 
possibility of receiving more distant stations. 

2. This regenerative, or feedback, principle depends upon a third 
coil, the tickler, connected in the plate circuit, but coupled in¬ 
ductively to the secondary of the tuning circuit. 

3. The electron stream in the secondary of the antenna coupler 
set flowing by the tickler coil oscillates in step with the incoming 
impulses and builds up their strength. 

4. The fault of the regenerative system is its tendency to produce 
whistles in the phones by oscillating like a transmitting station. 

5. This tendency to oscillate may be controlled by (a) a movable 
tickler coil, (b) by connecting the tickler coil in series with a 
variable capacitor, (c) by using a fixed capacitor in combina¬ 
tion with a rheostat, (d) by using a rheostat across the tickler 
coil. 
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GLOSSARY 

Coupling: The degree to which electrical energy is handed on from 
one circuit to another. 

Grid Coil: The coil which is connected in the grid circuit of the 
tube. As discussed in this chapter, the grid coil is the secondary of 
the antenna coupler. 

Grid Return: The wire connecting the end of the grid coil with the 
ground connection of the receiv^cr. 

Oscillate: The condition under which the electrons flowing in the 
tuning circuit of the receiver cause it to become a transmitter of 
radio waves. 

Plate Coil or Tickler: The coil which is connected in the plate circuit 
of the tube. 

Radio-Frequency Choke Coil: A small inductor, usually with an air 
core, placed in a circuit to impede a varying flow of electrons 
through that circuit. Tt is called a radio-frequency choke coil be¬ 
cause its impeding effect, or impedance, is greater as the frequency 
of the current increases. Thus, the impedance is greatest at radio 
frequencies. 

Regeneration: The action whereby electrical energy in the plate cir¬ 
cuit is fed back to the grid circuit to be amplified again, and thus 
produce a louder signal in the earphones or loudspeaker. 
Regenerative Control: The device by which the amount of electrical 
energy fed back to the grid circuit is controlled, thus preventing 
the receiver from oscillating. 

Three-Circuit Tuner: A tuner coupled to the plate circuit as well as 
to the antenna-ground system. 

SYMBOLS 

£- The three-circuit tuner. 

§ 

§ 


—— Radio-frequency choke coil. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Explain why oscillations in a tuning circuit usually fail to build 
up to a point where the receiver becomes a transmitter. 

2. Where does the tickler obtain the energy to feed back to the 
tuned circuit? 
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3. Explain bow direct current flowing in the tickler produces ad¬ 
ditional energy in the tuning circuit where alternating current 
is flowing. 

4 . Under what circumstance will a regenerative detector receiver 
act as a transmitter? 

5. Describe three methods of regeneration control. 

6. Draw a diagram of the coil used for a regenerative receiver, 
indicating the points for connecting of the coils. 

7. What is the purpose of a regenerative control? 

8. How do you tune a regenerative receiver for a station? 




The Audio-Frequency 

Amplifier 


PROBLEM 1. Why is an audio-frequency amplifier 
needed? 

PROBLEM 2. How does an audio-frequency amplifier 
work? 

PROBLEM 3. ^Vhat are the practical applications of 
audio-frequency amplifiers? 


Although our radio set has been developed to the point where 
it can bring in weak or distant stations and separate out the un¬ 
wanted ones, it still has a serious drawback. We still have to use 
earphones. Not only is it a nuisance to wear them but, moreover, 
only the person who has them on his head can hear the radio pro¬ 
gram. 

The Audio-Frequency (A-F) Amplifier, To meet this objection 
the audio-frequency amplifier was developed. 

You already know how we can attach a large paper cone to the 
diaphragm of the earphone, and thus get a louder sound. But in 
order to move this large cone, we must have more electrical power 
than ordinarily comes out of the detector. It becomes necessary to 
amplify, or build up, the electrical current flowing out of the de¬ 
tector before it can properly operate the loudspeaker. 

The triode furnishes us with the means for this building up. 
You know that a small current, placing electrical charges on the 
grid of the tube, will control a much larger plate current. This 
plate current closely follows the fluctuations and variations of the 
current being fed into the grid, and thus we get out of,the tube a 
much greater current than was put into it, while all the fluctua- 
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-A 



CURRENT IN PLATE CIRCUIT 
OF DETECTOR TUBE 


LOUDSPEAKER 
£ B BATTERY 



OF AMPLIFIER TUBE 



Fig. 17-1. —Audio am¬ 
plifier showing how signal 
from the detector tube is fed 
to the grid of the audio¬ 
amplifier tube. 

B—Graph showing 
relaiionship between cur¬ 
rent flowing in the plate 
circuit of the detector tube 
and current in plate cir¬ 
cuit of amplifier tube. 


tions are retained in their proper proportions. The signal coming 
out of the tube will, accordingly, be the same as the signal fed into 
it except that it will be much stronger. Of course, you know that 
the B battery supplies the extra power. 

All we have to do, therefore, is to feed the plate current from 
our detector tube into the grid of another tube. The plate current 
flowing from this second tube will then be our amplified signal 
(Fig. 17-1). 

This second tube is called the amplifier tube. Theoretically, 
all we need is one such amplifier tube to give us the additional 
power required to operate the loudspeaker. In practice, however, 
we find that there are certain factors which limit the amplification 
possible with one tube. We, therefore, usually repeat the whole 
process, using a second amplifier tube to build the signal up still 
more to a point where the current will be strong enough to operate 
the loudspeaker. Each time we amplify the signal by the use of an 
additional tube, we say that we add one stage of amplification. 
Usually, two stages of amplification are required. 

The electrical current flowing in the antenna-ground system 
and the tuning circuit is radio-frequency current. That is, it alter¬ 
nates millipns of times per second. When this current comes out of 
the detector, it consists of a series of pulses. These pulses, too, oc¬ 
cur millions of times per second—that is, at radio frequency. But 
when you examine Figure 13-4, you see that the current flowing 
through the phones is fluctuating at a much slower rate. A series, 
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or train, of the fast pulses or fluctuations has combined to make 
one slow fluctuation, or pulse. 



DETECTOR 1st A-F AMPLIFIER 2nd A*F AMPLIFIER 

PLATE CURRENT PLATE CURRENT PLATE CURRENT 

Fig. 17-2. Graphs showing plate current in the detector, the first audio ampli¬ 
fier, and the second audio amplifier. 


It is this slow fluctuation which moves the diaphragm, and 
thus produces the sound we hear. We, therefore, say that this slow 
fluctuation is at audio frequency. The range of aud io freaue ncy._ia..^ 
from about 30 to 15,000 cycles per sec ond. Inasmuch as we are 
now amplifying our signal after it passes out of our detector (after 
it is changed from radio frequency to audio frequency), we call the 
amplifier tubes audio-frequency amplifiers. See Figure 17-2. 

Coupling the Detector to the Audio-Frequency Amplifier 
Tube. The next thing to consider is how to feed the current flow¬ 
ing in the plate circuit of the detector tube into the amplifier tube. 
This is called coupling. Look at Figure 17-3 and you will see that 


DETECTOR A-F AMPLIFIER 

TUBE TUBE 



Fig. 17-3. Diagram showing plate of detector tube connected to the grid of the 
amplifier tube. The filament circuits are omitted for the sake of simplicity. 
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the grid of the amplifier tube is connected to the plate of the detec¬ 
tor tube. 

V -^JTdiflSculty will immediately be noticed. The large B battery 
of the detector tube, connected directly to the grid of the amplifier 
tube, will place a l arge posi tive cha rge on that grid, and thus the 
flu^ua^ons or^te_^ wi ll be bi^keted out, and no signal 
will passJA in^Tiod must be devised that~wlir p^^^^ on the audio¬ 
frequency fluctuations of plate current and yet be able to keep 
out the large positive charge of the B battery. 



Fig. 17-4. Diagram showing how the detector is coupled to the a-f amplifier 
by means of a transformer. 

Here, again, we call upon our old friend, the transformer. We 
connect the primary in the plate circuit of the detector tube and 
the secondary in the grid circuit of the amplifier tube (Fig. 17-4). 
Now the fluctuating plate current in the primary will set up an 
alternating voltage, or electrical pressure, in the secondary. This 
voltage w ill fluctuate in step with the fluctuations of plate current 
(Fig. 10-3-A). 

This fluctuating voltage will place fluctuating positive and 
negative charges on the grid of the amplifier tube and this, in 
turn, will control the plate current flowing in the plate circuit of 
the amplifier. The plate current in the amplifier tube will have 
the same form as the plate current in the detector tube, but will 
have a greater amplitude, indicating greater power (Fig. 17-5). 

Because these currents are audio-frequency currents, we are 
able to utilize the greater efiiciency of an iron-core transformer. 
The symbol for such a transformer is: ||||2 In addition, we are 
able to utilize the advantages of a step-up transformer. This gives 
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Fig. 17-5. Graphs showing current flowing in primary and secondary of the 
transformer and in the plate circuit of the a-f amplifier. Note that the shape 
of all three curves is the same although the amplitudes vary. 

us an additional amplification of the signal. In practice, it has 
been found that the maximum step-up permissible is about 1 to 5 
—that is, the secondary has about five times as many turns as 
the primary. Any greater step-up results in distortion and other 
losses. 

Avoiding Distortion by Grid Bias* We must keep in mind that 
the amplifier must not only magnify the signal, but must repro¬ 
duce it in its original form. In other words, there must be a mini¬ 
mum of distortion. One serious objection to our amplifier, as shown 
in Figure 17-4, is that when the grid of our amplifier tube becomes 
positively charged by the signal, it will attract some of the elec¬ 
trons streaming from the heated filament, and a current will flow 
in the grid circuit of the tube. This will produce distortion. 

To overcome this defect, a C battery is placed in the grid cir¬ 
cuit. This battery places a negative charge, or bias, on the grid 
of the amplifier tube, and thus prevents the flow of grid current. 

This grid bias keeps the grid negative at all times, and the 
negative and positive charges placed on the grid by the alternating 


Fig. 17-6. Diagram show¬ 
ing how a C battery is 
connected in the grid cir¬ 
cuit of the amplifier tube. 


A-F 
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voltage across the secondary of the coupling transformer make the 
grid more or less negative (Chaps. 37 and 38). 

Another precaution must be taken. In the amplifier tube, 
unlike.the detector tube, the negative charges placed on the grid 
by the transformer must be prevented from driving the grid so far 
negative as to cut off the flow of plate current. Such a situation 
would lop off part of the bottom loop of our curve and distortion 
would arise (Fig. 17-7-D). 

Standard Tubes and Grid Bias. Manufacturers of tubes furnish 
charts showing the proper value of grid bias to be used with their 
tubes. Thus, if we use a type 1H5-GT tube as an audio-frequency 
amplifier with a plate battery of 90 volts, the C battery, or bias, 
must be 1% volts negative—that is, a C battery of volts is 


-A- -B- 



Fig. 17-7. Graphs showing effects of grid bias. 

A—Graph of current flowing in primary of transformer. 

B —Graph of current flowing in secondary of transformer. 

C—Graph of current flowing in plate circuit of amplifier tube when grid 
bias is too low. A large positive signal charge on the grid drives it positive, 
and it attracts electrons which would normally flow to the plate. A grid current 
flows, and this causes distortion of the waveform. 

D—Graph of plate current when grid bias is too negative. A large negative 
signal charge drives the grid so far negative that all the electrons are repelled 
and no plate current flows. This, too, causes distortion of the waveform. 

E^Graph of current flowing in the plate circuit of amplifier tube when 
grid bias is just right. Note that the waveform corresponds to that of graph A. 
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used with the negative terminal connected to the secondary of the 
audio-frequency transformer, and the positive terminal going to 
the filament of the tube (Fig. 17-6). 

You may see from the above data that we can use B batteries 
of much greater voltage than are used in the detector circuit. Thus 
greater plate current, with enough power to operate the loud¬ 
speaker, will be possible. 

How to Couple the Audio-Frequency Transformer, This 
method of coupling one tube to another is called transformer cou¬ 
pling. The transformer used is called an audio-frequency trans¬ 
former (Fig. 17-8). The primary winding has two terminals 

marked P and B-t-. The P 
terminal is connected to the 
plate of the detector tube, 
whereas the B+ goes to the 
positive terminal of the B 
battery. The secondary wind¬ 
ing also has two terminals 
marked G and F—. The G ter¬ 
minal is connected to the grid 
of the amplifier tube while 
the F~‘ goes to the negative 
post of the C battery. 

A Different Coupling 
Method, There is another 
method used to couple one tube with another. A fixed capacitor is 
inserted betw’een the plate of the detector tube and the grid of the 
amplifier tube (Fig. 17-9). 

Now', the stream of electrons flowing in the plate circuit of 
the detector tube divides at point X. Some flow to the positive 
post of the B battery, w^hile others pile up on plate No. 1 of the 
capacitor. Thus, a negative charge is placed on this plate. This 



Fig. 17-8. The audio-frequency trans¬ 
former. 


DETECTOR 


A-F 

AMPLIFIER 



Fig. 17-9. Diagram show¬ 
ing how a fixed capacitor 
is used to couple the ampli¬ 
fier tube to the detector. 
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negative charge drives electrons away from plate No. 2 of the 
capacitor, leaving a positive charge there. The electrons thus 
driven away pile up on the grid of the amplifier tube, making that 
grid negative. When detector plate current decreases, some elec¬ 
trons leak off plate No. 1 of the 
capacitor. As a result, electrons 
from the grid of the amplifier 
leak back to plate No. 2. and the 
amplifier grid becomes less nega¬ 
tive. lluctuations in the plate 
current of the detector tube thus 
cause a fluctuating charge to be 
placed upon the grid of the am¬ 
plifier tube. This, in turn, causes 
a fluctuating current to flow in 
the plate circuit of the amplifier 
tube. This fixed capacitor is 
called a coupling capacitor. Its 
value is usually about 0.006 ^f. 

We Need a Resistor in the Detector Plate Circuit But we have 
the B battery in the plate circuit of the detector tube to contend 
with. Because of its large voltage, the positive post has a very 
large deficiency of electrons. Thus, unless some means is found to 
prevent it, all the electrons flowing in the plate circuit of the de¬ 
tector tube will be attracted to the positive i)ost, and none will 
be left to place a negative charge on the capacitor. 

To meet this difficulty, a resistor (Fig. 17-10) is placed be- 
tweeji the positive post of the B battery and point X. This resistor 
(B.) retards the flow of electrons to the positive post of the B 
battery, and thus forces some of the electrons flowing in the plate 



Fig. 17-10. Diagram showing how 
plate resistor (R) is placed in the 
circuit. 


Fig. 17-11. Diagram 
showing how the C battery 
is connected in the grid 
circuit of the amplifier 
tube. 
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circuit to flow to plate No. 1 of the capacitor. This resistor is 
called a plate resistor and is usually about 100,000 ohms. 

As in the case of transformer coupling, a C battery is placed 
in the grid circuit of the amplifier tube to prevent the flow of grid 
current which would cause distortion. 

A Grid Resistor Is Used in the Audio-Frequency Amplifier, 
But there is still another diflSculty to overcome. We are dealing 
with strong signals, which means that the stream of electrons may 
be very large. Thus, it becomes possible that the stream of elec¬ 
trons set flowing from plate No. 2 of the capacitor may become 
large enough to overcome the voltage of the C battery, and thus 
push onto the filament. As a consequence, distortion of the signal 
will result. To meet this difficulty, a resistor is placed in the grid 
circuit between the C battery and the grid. This resistor impedes 
the flow of electrons through the C battery, forcing more of them 
onto the grid of the tube. As a result, the grid of the amplifier tube 
will receive the full signal variation from the detector and will 
amplify without distortion. On the other hand, this resistor must 
not be so large as to prevent excess electrons from leaking off the 
grid. For this reason, it is called a grid resistor or grid leak. Its 
value usually is about 2,000,000 ohms (2 megohms). 



Fig. 17-12. Diagram 
showing how grid resistor 
(/?) is placed in the cir¬ 
cuit. 


This method of coupling is called resistance coupling. As in 
the case of the transformer-coupled amplifier stage described 
above, this amplification is at audio frequency and it is, therefore, 
described as a stage of resistance-coupled audio-frequency ampli¬ 
fication (Fig. 17-12). 

Transformer vs Resistance Coupling, Each of the two methods 
of coupling has certain advantages and disadvantages. The trans¬ 
former method of coupling has the advantage that, stage for stage, 
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it will give a greater amplification than does the resistance method 
of coupling. Two stages of transformer-coupled audio-frequency 
amplification are about equal to three stages of resistance-coupled 
audio-frequency amplification. The need of fewer stages with the 
transformers than with the resistors is due to the amplification re¬ 
sulting from the use of step-up transformers. 

Further, we may use a B battery of less voltage with trans¬ 
former coupling than is needed with resistance coupling to obtain 
the same plate current. This difference is due to the fact that the 
large resistor used for a plate resistor in the resistance-coupled 
audio-frequency amplifier cuts down the amount of positive charge 
that the B battery can place on the plate of the tube. 

vStill another advantage is the simplicity of the transformer- 
coupled stage. Only one part is needed for the coupling, the audio¬ 
frequency transformer. 

The resistance-coupled amplifier has the advantage that it 
reproduces the signal more faithfully. The audio-frequency trans¬ 
former usually introduces a certain amount of distortion. Another 
advantage is that resistance coupling is cheaper and lighter than 
the audio-frequency transformer. 

The Audio-Frequency Amplifier Unit In considering the radio 
receiving set as a whole, the several stages of audio-frequency am¬ 
plification are usually treated together as a separate unit. In 
fact, in some receivers, this unit is built separately and apart from 
the rest of the set. It may consist of several stages of either trans¬ 
former- or resistance-coupled amplification. Sometimes a stage 
of resistance-coupled amplification may be followed by a trans¬ 
former-coupled one. 

It is impractical to use more than two stages of transformer- 
coupled or three stages of resistance-coupled amplification. If we 
do. we may encounter serious distortion of the signal. Besides, for 
normal use, more amplification is not necessary. 

In Figure 17-13, we have a detector followed by two stages of 
transformer-coupled amplification. The tubes used are triodes of 
a type known as 1H5-GT. Instead of using separate A batteries 
for each tube, the filaments of the tubes are hooked together in 
parallel and connected to a single battery supplying V/o volts. The 
rheostat used as a volume control now limits the amount of cur¬ 
rent flowing in the filaments of all three tubes. For this purpose, 
we use a rheostat of 10 ohms. 
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Fig. 17-13. Diagram showing delector and two stages of iransformer^coupled 
audio-frequency amplification. 

To obtain the B battery of 90 volts, we connect two 45-volt 
batteries in series. That is, we connect the positive terminal of one 
to the negative terminal of the other. To obtain the 45 volts 
needed for the detector tube, we make our connections between the 
negative terminal of the first battery and the positive terminal of 
this same battery. If, however, we connect between the negative 
terminal of the first battery and the positive terminal of the sec¬ 
ond battery, we obtain the 90 volts needed for our amplifier tubes. 

The C-battery connections of the two amplifier tubes are like¬ 
wise connected, and we now can use a single C battery of \y>> volts. 

The Public-Address System, We can use the audio-frequency 
amplifier for other purposes than amplifying a radio signal. Sup¬ 
pose you were to feed an alternating voltage set up by a micro- 
|)hone into the grid of your amplifier tube. You would now have 
the public address system used by speakers in addressing large 
audiences. 

The microphone is similar to the telephone transmitter of 
Figure 4-2. Speaking into the microphone varies its resistance, and 
thus causes the direct current flowing through the primary of the 
transformer to vary. The direct current varies in step with the 
variations of the sound waves created by the speaker. 

This fluctuating direct current flowing through the primary 
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c+ 

Fig. 17-14. Diagram showing circuil of (he public-address system. 


of tho transformer sets up a varying, alternating voltage across the 
secondary. This alternating voltage places varying charges upon 
the grid of the amplifier tube, and this variation in turn causes a 
large, fluctuating direct current to flow in the plate circuit of the 
tube. After another stage of amplification, the current is strong 
enough to ofierate the powerful loudspeaker. 

The transformer used in a microphone circuit is similar to 
the audio-frequency transformer used in the 
radio receiver. However, in connection with 
it, note in Figure 17-14 a device that looks 
like a rheostat across the secondary. This is 
known as a potentiometer. Its use is to di¬ 
vide the voltage output from the secondary 
of the microphone transformer, and thus 
control the amount of charge placed on the 
grid of the tube. This, in turn, controls the 
volume of the amplifier. Its value in this case 
is about 500,000 ohms. The symbol for a 
potentiometer is: -A/yw 



Fig. 17-15. Micro¬ 
phone. 


The Electrical Phonograph. Still another 
use for the audio-frequency amplifier is the 
electrical phonograph. Use is made of the 
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peculiar properties of crystals of 
a chemical compound known as 
Rochelle salts. When one of 
these crystals is squeezed, it 
generates a minute alternating 
electrical voltage. This voltage 
varies with the variations in 
Fig. 17-16. Potentiometer. pressure upon the crystal. This 

phenomenon is known as the 
piezoelectrical effect. 

Such a crystal is mounted so that the vibrations of a phono¬ 
graph needle, traveling in the grooves of a phonograph record, 
place a varying pressure upon it. In the crystal, an alternating 
voltage is generated that varies in step with this pressure. This 
voltage is fed to the grid of the amplifier tube, placing a varying 
electrical charge upon it. This charge, in turn, causes a fluctuating 
direct current to flow in the plate circuit of the tube. After another 
stage of amplification, the current is strong enough to operate the 
loudspeaker (Fig. 17-17). 



Fig. 17-17. Diagram showing circuit of the electrical phonograph. 


The crystal and its mounting are known as a crystal phono- 


graph pickup. The symbol for such a pickup is: 


Note that 


no transformer is necessary here to couple the crystal pickup with 
the tube. The reason is that the resistance of the pickup is large 
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and it may be applied directly to the grid of the tube. A 500,000- 
ohm potentiometer acts as a volume control, just as in the case of 
the public-address system. 

This suggests some uses to which the audio-frequency ampli¬ 
fier can be put. It can be used anywhere that a very small electri¬ 
cal voltage is to be amplified. It has been used successfully with 



Fig. 17-18. Phonograph 
pickup. 


photoelectric cells, as in sound motion pictures, in electrocardio¬ 
graph machines, and the like. Each day brings forth new uses for 
this wonderful device. 


SUMMARY 

1. The purpose of the audio-frequency amplifier is to increase the 
intensity (loudness) of the signals so that a loudspeaker may 
be used instead of earphones. 

2. In the audio-frequency amplifier, an audio-frequency signal 
is fed to the grid of the tube. The waveform of the plate current 
of this amplifier will then be an amplified reproduction of the 
signal fed to its grid, 

3. By coupling a second audio-frequency amplifier tube to the 
plate circuit of the first a-f amplifier tube, a second stage of 
amplification may be had. 

4. Distortion in the amplifying system is prevented by proper 
values of grid bias. 

5. Audio-frequency amplifiers are used for public-address sys¬ 
tems, to increase the loudness of phonograph records, for am¬ 
plifying signals of photoelectric cells, and for many other 
purposes. 
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GLOSSARY 

Amplifier, Audio-Frequency: A circuit to amplify a-f signals such 
as those flowing out of the detector, thereby enabling us to use 
a loudspeaker. 

Amplificafion, Stage of: The tube and its accompanying electrical 
devices serving as an amplifier. 

Audio Frequency (AF): A frequency in the range between 30 and 
15,000 cycles per second. 

Audio-Frequency Transformer: An iron-core transformer used to trans¬ 
fer electrical energy at audio frequencies from one tube to another. 
Coupling Capacitor: A fixed capacitor used in a resistance-coupled 
amplifier to transfer electrical energy from one tube to another. 
Grid Resistor: A resistor connected in the grid circuit of a tube. 
Microphone: A device used to change sound waves to a fluctuating 
electrical current. 

Phonograph Pickup: A device used to change variations in a phono¬ 
graph-record sound-track to a fluctuating electric current. 
Piezoelectric Effect: The effect whereby pressure on certain types 
of crystals produces an electric voltage. 

Plate Resistor: A resistor connected in the plate circuit of a tube. 
Potentiometer: A resistance device enabling us to tap off portions 
of the entire voltage placed across it. 

Resistance Coupling: Coupling between the plate circuit of one tube 
anfl the grid circuit of the next by means of resistors and a coupling 
capacitor. 

Transformer Coupling: Coupling !)etwecn the plate circuit of one 
tube and the grid circuit of the next by means of a transformer. 


SYMBOLS 

.□ill:: Audio-frequency transformer. 


AA/V^ 

t 

Potentiometer. 

iDi~ 

V 

Crystal pickup. 

c|> 

Microphone. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What purpose does an audio-frequency amplifier serve? 

2. What is the range of audio frequencies? 

3. What is meant by “coupling the energy from the plate circuit 
of the detector to a stage of audio-frequency amplification”? 

4. What are the methods for coupling energy from the detector 
to an audio-frequency amplifier? 

5. What is the maximum voltage step-up tolerated in an audio¬ 
frequency transfonner? 

6. How does the function of a C battery in a stage of audio¬ 
frequency amplification differ from the function of that battery 
in a detector? 

7. From what source does an amplifier gain the energy required to 
operate a loudspeaker that needs a great power input? 

8. What advantage does transformer coupling have over resistance 
coupling? 

9. What is the function of a coupling capacitor between two 
tubes? 

10. What is the function of the plate resistor of a tube? 

11. What is the ratio of the number of stages of the transformer- 
coupled audio-frequency amplification to the number of stages 
of resistance-coupled audio-frequency amplification to obtain 
the same amplification? 

12. What advantages have resistance-coupled audio-frequency 
stages over transformer-coupled stages? 

13. Why can we not use many stages of audio-frequency am¬ 
plification? 

14. How may a few stages of audio-frequency amplification be 
used as a public-address system? 

15. Explain how a few stages of audio-frequency amplification 
may be used to make a phonograph player. 

16. What is the piezoelectrical effect? 

17. Draw a circuit containing a regenerative detector and two 
stages of audio-frequency amplification, having one stage 
transformer-coupled to the detector and in turn resistance- 
coupled to another stage of audio-frequency amplification. 

18. Identify the numbered parts. 




Eliminating the 
B Battery 


PROBLEM 1. What are the disadvantages of A and B 
batteries? 

PROBLEM 2. How is the common alternating current 
converted into a steady direct current? 

PROBLEM 3. How is the common alternating current 
made to deliver higher voltage for the 
plate and lower voltage for the filament? 

PROBLEM 4. What are the essential parts of a B elim¬ 
inator and how does it work? 


Some Faults of Batteries. Having eliminated the nuisance of 
the headphones, the next problem to be tackled is that of getting 
rid of the various batteries required. These batteries have several 
serious drawbacks. They have a limited life, even though the radio 
receiver be used infrequently. This means periodic replacements 
which are not only troublesome but costly. Besides, as the batteries 
start to wear out, the voltage delivered starts to fall off. This 
deterioration means uneven performance. Furthermore, the bat¬ 
teries are quite bulky, especially those of the high-voltage type 
used as plate batteries for the amplifier tubes, some of which may 
require as much as 250 volts. 

In the early days of radio, storage batteries were frequently 
used to heat the filaments of the tubes. These batteries had to be 
recharged periodically as the current was used up. Besides this 
nuisance, the storage battery was heavy, bulky, and contained an 
acid which could be spilled easily with disastrous results to cloth¬ 
ing, rugs, and woodwork. Since the use of house current for light- 
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Fig. 18-1. A—The diode as a rectifier tube. 

B—Waveform showing aliernating current flowing in house line 
l)efore rectification. 

C—Waveform showing the alternating current after it has been 
rectified by the rectifier tul)e. The bottom half of the loop {dotted line) has been 
cut off, and the current now becomes a pulsaiing direct current. 

ing purposes is fairly universal, it was only natural to seek a means 
of using this house current to replace the batteries. 

The Diode as a Rectifier. The first battery to be eliminated 
was the plate or B battery. The house current most widely used 
in our country is alternating current with a voltage, or electrical 
pressure, of 110 volts. This alternating current usually has a fre¬ 
quency of 60 cycles per second. 

Such an alternating current cannot be applied directly to the 
plate of the tube, because this plate must always have a steady 
[)ositive charge. Any fluctuations of the positive charge on the 
I)latc due to variations in the plate battery voltage would result in 
distortion of the signal. It becomes necessary, therefore, to change 
the alternating current of the house line to a steady direct cur¬ 
rent before it can be fed to the plate of the tube. 

You will recall that the diode tube changes alternating cur¬ 
rent into pulsating direct current. So we feed the alternating cur¬ 
rent of the house line into a diode tube as in Figure 18-1. 

When the plate of the diode has a positive charge on it, cur¬ 
rent will flow from the house line to the plate circuits of the radio 
receiver. When a negative charge is placed on the plate of the di¬ 
ode, no current will flow. A diode us^ as indicated here is called a 
rectifier tube. Thus, we often say that we have rectified the alter¬ 
nating current. 
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The Filter System, But it is not enough to change the house 
current from alternating current to pulsating direct current. We 
must change it to a steady direct current. To do this, we must pass 
the pulsating direct current through a filter. 



ELECTRONS 


Fig, 18-2. Hookup showing the filter system. 


In Figure 18-2, you will notice that the pulsating direct cur¬ 
rent from the rectifier tube*is fed into a network consisting of two 
capacitors (X and Y) and an iron-core inductor. This inductor 
contains many turns of wire, and is called a filter choke coil. An 
inductor having an inductance of 30 henrys is usually used. 

As the electrons rush 



up to the choke coil, they 
encounter a very great op¬ 
position resulting from the 
inductance of the coil. As a 
result, they are forced to 
pile up on plate No. 1 of 
capacitor X. Here they ac¬ 
cumulate until the result¬ 
ing voltage is equal to the 
amplitude of the applied 
pulse. Thus capacitor X 
acts as a sort of reservoir, 
or storage tank, for these 
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electrons. Meanwhile, many electrons get through the choke coil. 
Here they encounter the opposition offered by the receiver and are 
forced onto the plates of capacitor Y. 1'his cai)acitor is often known 
as the sfnoothhu/ filter capacitor. 

A result of the action of the choke coil is to level off the peaks 
of the j^ulses. Between f)ulses, when the voltage and current from 
the rectifier tend to drop, these capacitors rlischarge towards the 
receiver, tending to maintain the current aiul voltage output. The 
result is a steady direct current and voltage fed to the plates of 
the receiver tubes. This action is shown in the graph of Figure 
18-4. 


TOP LEVELLED ,HOI LOW FILLED IN. 



h^pulsating direct current-ih^- steady direct current-*- 


The action of the filter is to hold back the pulsating electron 
flow until a steady average flow is reached and maintained^ When 
this steady flow results, we say we have filtered the current flowing 
from the rectifier tube. 

It makes no difference whether the filter choke coil is i)laced 
in the negative or positive side of the filter circuit. The action is 
the same. In j^ractice it usually appears in the positive side be¬ 
tween the two filter capacitors. 

The Step-up Power Transformer, The voltage of the current 
flowing out of the filter is about the same as the voltage of the 
house current—namely, 110 volts. »Since this does not place a very 
high charge on the plate, someone thought of using a step-up 
transformer to increase the house-current voltage to about 300 
volts. Thus, about 300 volts of steady direct current flow out of the 
filter, and w’e are able to place a higher positive charge on the 
iflates of the tubes in the receiver; a greater plate current flows 
and a louder sound comes out of the loudspeaker. 
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Fig. 18-5. B-baltery eliminator using a siep-up transformer. 


In practice, the primary of the step-up transformer is con¬ 
nected to the 110-volt alternating current of the house line. The 
secondary is connected to the rectifier tube and filter (Fig. 18-5). 
The step-uj) transformer used here is called a power transformer. 

A Step-down Transformer for the Rectifier Filament. To elimi¬ 
nate the necessity for using a filament battery for the rectifier 
tube, a step-down transformer is used to step down the 110-volt 
house alternating current to a value that the rectifier tube re¬ 
quires. If we use a type 81 rectifier tube, the transformer steps 
down the 110-volt alternating current to TV^-volt alternating cur¬ 
rent. Using alternating current on the filament of the rectifier tube 
does not cause any interference with the signal. 

The primary of the step- 
down transformer is connected 
to the 110-volt alternating-cur¬ 
rent line, and the secondary is 
connected across the filament of 
the rectifier tube in place of the 
filament battery. The step-dowm 
transformer used here is called a 
filament transformer. The wiring 
diagram is shown in Figure 18-6. 

For convenience, the two sec¬ 
ondaries, the step-up to the 
plate of the rectifier tube, and 
the step-down to the filament 
may, by suitable winding, be 
made to operate from the same primary (Fig. 18-7). 

Still another improvement was made to utilize the half cycle 
of alternating current blocked out by the action of the rectifier 
tube (Fig. 18-1). By connecting up two rectifier tubes as shown 
in Figure 18-8, this half cycle could be put to use. 



Fig. 18-6. Step-down transformer 
used to heat the fdament of the rec¬ 
tifier tube. 
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Fig. 18-7. Transformer with two 
secondaries to step up the voltage 
for the plate supply and to step 
down the voltage for the fdament of 
the rectifier tube. 


Full-Wave Rectification, 
The high-voltage secondary of 
the transformer is center-tapped, 
that is, a connection is made to 
the mid-point of its winding. 
When point X of this secondary 
has a positive charge on it (Fig. 
18-8-A), point Z has a negative 
charge. This means that the 
plate of rectifier tube No. 1 is 
positive, and the plate of recti¬ 
fier tube No. 2 is negative. Elec¬ 
trons then stream from the 
filament of tube No. 1 to the 


plate and through the secondary to point Y, the electrical mid-point 
of the secondary. Since Z is negative, it repels these electrons, and 
they are forced to stream through the wire connecting Y to the 
filter circuit. Tube No. 2 does not operate. During the next half- 
cycle (Fig. 18-8-B), the charges on the secondary are reversed. 
Now, tube No. 1 does not operate while electrons from tube No. 2 
stream to point Y and to the filter circuit. 


-A- -B- 



BEFORE RECTIFICATION AFTER RECTIFICATION 


Fig- 18-8. Full-wave rectificaiion using two rectifier tubes. For the sake of 
simplicity, the complete filament circuits are omitted, 

A—Electron flow during one half-cycle. 

B—Electron flow during the next half-cycle, 

C—Waveform showing full-wave rectification. 
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Since only one half of the secondary winding is used at a 
time, the turns of the winding arc increased to produce a-voltage 
of about bOO volts, or about 300 volts for each half-winding. Thus 
tlie output from the filter circuit still is about 300 volts. 

This method of rectifi¬ 



cation, using both halves 
of the alternating-current 
cycle, is called full-wave 
rectificofiori. The method 
previously described, using 
only one half of the cycle, 
is called lialf-imve rectifi¬ 
cation. The output of the 
full-wave rectifier is fed to 
a filter circuit similar to the 
one i)reviously described. 
Full-wave rectification is 
easier to filter because the 
hollows between the direct- 


^ . correct r)ulses are smaller 

rig. 18-9. Power transformer. 

(Fig. 18-8-C). 

A logical development 
was to combine the two rectifier tubes into one, using two plates 
and one filament. In this double tube, the filament is constantly 
emitting electrons, which are attracted first to one [date and then 
to the other as the charges 
on these i)lates are alter¬ 


nately [lositive and nega¬ 
tive. An example of a full- 
wave rectifier tube is the 
type fiY3-GT which re¬ 
quires five volts for its fila¬ 
ment. 

Using a Voltage Di¬ 
vider. After full-wave rec¬ 
tification was perfected, one 



more thing remained to be 


done. The steady direct cur¬ 
rent flowing out of the filter 
circuit is at an electrical 


Fig. 18-10. Type 5Y3-GT rectifier tube 
with one filament and two plates. This 
lube is used for full-wave rectification. 
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])ressure of about 300 volts. This voltage 
is suitable for the j)lates of the amplifier 
tubes, but it is too high for the plate of 
a detector tube, where a maximum of 
about 100 volts is needed. A means had 
to be devised to enable us to tap off a 
lower voltage for the detector tube. This 
object was accomplished by connecting 
a potentiometer across the output ter¬ 
minals of the filter circuit. 

Here is liow the potentiometer 
works. Assume that the electrical pres¬ 
sure at the output terminals of the filter 
circuit is 300 volts. Tiiis statement 
means that the electrons piled up on 
the negative terminal are seeking to 
get to the [)()sitive terminal with a force which is equal to this elec¬ 
trical |)ressure of 300 volts. Electricians call this a drop of 300 volts. 
Now we connect a resistor from the jiegative terminal to the posi¬ 
tive terminal. The electrons use up the 300-volt pressure in travel¬ 
ing the entire length of the resistor to the positive terminal. But the 
drop, or fall in pressure (technically, the drop in potential) is pro¬ 
portional at any tmint to the fraction of the total resistor which has 
been traversed by the current. 

Sup|)ose we take a jKiint one third of the way down the re¬ 
sistor. At this point, the electrons have used up one third the pres¬ 
sure, and the j)ressure of the electrons at that point seeking to 
reach the positive terminal is 200 volts. At a point two thirds of 
tlie way down the resistor, two thirds of the original total voltage 
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Fig. 18-11. (Udaway vino 
of fill l-u'ure rcclifirr it tin*. 


B- 
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(or pressure) has been used, and the pressure between that point 
and the positive terminal is only 100 volts. So by moving the 
slider of the potentiometer from point to point on the resistor, we 
can get any desired voltage out of the filter circuit. The potenti¬ 
ometer, hooked up in this circuit, is called a voltage divider. 

The size of the voltage 
divider varies with the 
number of tubes used in the 
receiver. Generally, the re¬ 
sistance is about 50,000 
ohms. The resistance wire 
must also be heavy enough 
to stand the current that 
flows through it without 
burning out. The amount 
of current a resistor can 
safely pass at a given volt¬ 
age is expressed by its rat¬ 
ing in watts. A watt is a 
unit of electrical power 
measured by the product of 
the current and the voltage 
(pressure). Hence, with a given voltage, as the current increases 
the rated number of watts must increase. It follows that the more 
current needed for the plate currents in the radio receiver, the 
heavier this resistor must be. In the present case, with an assumed 
pressure of 300 volts, the resistor must be rated at about 5 watts. 

The Dropping Resistor, There is another way by which we 
can get the lower voltage needed for the plate of the detector 
tube. Instead of connecting the positive output terminal directly 
to the B+ terminal of the audio-frequency transformer in the 
plate circuit of the detector tube, we insert a resistor of about 
5,000 ohms between the two points (Fig. 18-14). This plan in¬ 
volves the same principle of drop or fall in potential, because some 
of the electrical pressure is used up in forcing current through this 
resistor. As a result, a smaller positive charge is placed on the 
plate of the detector tube. This resistor is called a dropping re- 
sistor. 

Here, now, in Figure 18-15, is the plan for our completed B- 
battery eliminator. 



Fig. 18-13. Variable resistor used as a 
voltage divider. 
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Fig. 18-14. Circuit show¬ 
ing use of a dropping re¬ 
sistor to obtain the lower 
B voltage required for the 
plate of the detector tube. 


DETECTOR A-F 



How the B Eliminator Works. The primary of the power 
transformer is connected to the house line which supplies 110-volt 
alternating current. The step-up secondary increases this voltage 
to 600 volts. The ends of this secondary are connected to the 
plates of the full-wave rectifier tube. 

The step-down secondary reduces the voltages to 5 volts. The 
ends of this secondary are connected to the filament of the rectifier 
tube. The negative line of the B-battery eliminator comes from 
the mid-point, or center tap, of the step-up secondary and is con¬ 
nected to one end of the filter input. The positive line comes from 
the filament of the rectifier tube and goes to the other end of the 
filter input. At this point, the current is pulsating direct current 



Fig. 18-15. Completed B eliminator, showing how it is connected to the radio 
receiver. 
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which, after it passes through the filter, comes out as a steady 
direct current at about 300 volts. 

Across the negative and positive terminals of the B-battery 
eliminator the electrical pressure is 300 volts. The negative termi¬ 
nal is connected to the filaments of the tubes in the radio receiver, 
just as is the negative post of the B batteries when there is no 
eliminator. Similarly, the positive terminal of the eliminator is 
connected to the B4- terminal of the second audio-frequency 
transformer and the loudspeaker. In most receivers, the B minus 
terminal is coimected to ground, thus furnishing a common point 
to which the plate, grid, and filament circuits are connected. This 
ground connection usually is the chassis of the receiver. 

Across the terminals of the eliminator, a potentiometer is 
connected. The sliding tap is adjusted to a point where the elec¬ 
trical pressure, or voltage, is of the desired value, about 100 volts. 
A connection is made from this sliding tap to the B+ terminal of 
the first audio-frequency transformer. 

Electrolytic Capacitors 
in the Filter Circuit, The 
capacitors used in the filter 
circuits are very large, 
about 8 to 50 ^if each. For 
this purpose, we use elec¬ 
trolytic capacitors. These 
capacitors have plates of 
aluminum and an alumi¬ 
num-oxide dielectric. In 
using these electrolytic ca¬ 
pacitors, care must be taken 
that the terminal marked 
Fig. 18-16. Electrolytic capacitor. POSITIVE or -f is con¬ 

nected to the positive line, 
and the tenninal marked 
NEGATIVE or — is connected to the negative line of the filter 
circuit. Failure to observe this precaution will destroy the capacitor. 

The capacitors used in the filter circuit are called filter ca¬ 
pacitors. Care must be taken that the dielectric is strong enough 
to withstand the electrical pressure—in this instance, at least 300 
volts. This rating is usually marked on the side of the capacitor. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Batteries became such a nuisance in radio sets that means were 
sought to eliminate them. 

2. The ordinary current delivered to the home is alternating cur¬ 
rent of 60 cycles at a pressure of 110 volts. 

3. By passing an alternating current through a diode tube, the 
current is rectified to pulsating direct current. 

4. By the use of coils having liigh inductance, called filter choke 
roils, together witli filter capacitors, the pulsating current is 
changed to steady current. This system of chokes and capacitors 
is called a filter system. 

5. Full-wave rectifying tubes (such as type 5Y3-GT) are made with 
one filament and two plates. This design makes use of the half¬ 
cycle of alternating current that is blocked off during rectifica¬ 
tion by a single diode. 

6. Voltage dividers are resistors with sliders, or taps, by the use of 
which we may obtain any desired voltage through the principle 
that drop in electrical pressure, or voltage, is proportional to 
resistance through which the current passes. 

7. The B-battcry eliminator consists of a full-wave rectifier tube 
with filters and resistors so connected that all the functions of 
the B battery are performed by energy from house alternating 
current. 


GLOSSARY 


B-Battery Eliminator: A device used to eliminate the need for B 
batteries by supplying plate voltage from the house mains. 
Dropping Resistor: A resistor connected in a circuit which uses up a 
part of the electrical pressure, thus leaving less voltage for the 
remainder of the circuit. 

Electrolytic Capacitor: A fixed capacitor of high capacitance with 
aluminum plates and a dielectric of aluminum oxide. 

Filament Transformer: A stei)-down transformer used to supply fila¬ 
ment current from the house mains. 

Filter: An electrical network used to smooth out, or eliminate varia¬ 
tions from, a pulsating direct current, thus changing it to a steady 
direct current. 

Filter Capacitor: A fixed capacitor of high capacitance, used in a 
filter. 

Filter Choke Coil: A coil of many turns wound on an iron core, used 
in a filter circuit. 

Full-Wave Rectification: Rectification which uses both halves of the 
alternating-current cycle. 
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Half-Wave Rectification: Rectification which uses only one half of 
the altoniMting-currcnt cycle. 

Power Transformer: A transformer used to step up the 110-volt 
alternating current from the house mains to a higher voltage. It 
may have several step-down secondaries, which are used to supply 
current to lieat the filaments of the tubes. 

Rectified Current: An alternating current that has been changed to 
direct current by a rectifier tube or other rectifier device, 
flecfifier Tube; A tube whose sole function is that of changing alter¬ 
nating current to direct current. 

Voltage Divider: A resistor, placed across the output of the filter 
system, from which we may obtain various voltages by tapping 
off at points along its length. 

Watt: The unit of electrical power. 


SYMBOLS 

Filter choke. 

K MOH 

c —To Power transformer. 
£ 




Full-wave rectifier. 


J± 


Electrolytic capacitor. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why is it normally desirable to eliminate batteries from a 
receiver? 

2. W'hy cannot normal alternating current be used directly in 
the radio receiver plate circuits without the use of a B-battery 
eliminator? 

3. Show how a diode can act as a rectifier. Graph the resulting 
voltage. 

4 . By what means is a rectified alternating current changed so 
that it can be used in our receiver? 

5. Explain the operation of an electrical filter system. 

6. Explain the operation of a half-wave rectifier. 

7. Explain the operation of a full-wave rectifier. 

8 . Why is it easier to filter the output of a full-wave rectifier 
than it is that of a half-wave rectifier? 

9 . How may we secure various voltage levels from our power 
supply? Explain in detail. 
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10. What rating of a resistor expresses the amount of current that 
the resistor can safely pass without burning out? 

n. Draw the circuit for a complete full-wave, B-battery eliminator 
or power supply. 

12. What care must be taken in using electrolytic capacitors in 
the filter system of B-battery eliminators? 

13 . In using capacitors in a B-battery eliminator, what must we 
consider in addition to the capacitance rating? 

14 . Identify the numbered parts. 




VOLTAGE 


Eliminating the 
A Battery 


PROBLEM 1. What attempts were made to use alter¬ 
nating current directly on the filament? 
PROBLEM 2. How does the cathode of a tube work? 


Attempts to Use Alternating Current for the Filament The 
next battery to be eliminated was the A or filament battery. It is 
simple enough to use a step-down filament transformer to reduce 
the voltage from the 110-volt alternating current to lVi>-volt alter¬ 
nating current. But alternating current is unsatisfactory for heat¬ 
ing the filament of the radio tube even at this reduced voltage. 

The reason is that any fluctuations in the stream of electrons 
shot out by the heated filament cause a hum or distortion of the 
signal. 7Tie plate current is the current produced by the stream of 
electrons from the filament to the plate. P^xamine the waveform 
picture of the alternating current used to heat the filament in 
Figure 19-1. 

When the alternating-current cycle reaches its peak (whether 
the positive or negative peak makes no difference here), the elec- 



Fig. 19-1. Waveform of 
alternating current used to 
heat the filament of the 
tube. 
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irons are streaming through the filament at their maximum rate, 
and the filament is being heated to maximum temperature. The 
electrons being emitted by the heated filament are shooting out 
at the maximum rate. When the alternating-current cycle roaches 
the line of no-current flow, however, the filament starts to cool 
off, and the number of electrons emitted starts to drop off. The 
result is a fluctuation in the number of the electrons reaching 
the plate, not caused by variation of the signal charge on the tube 
grid, with resulting distortion of the signal. 

First Experiments with Ribbons. One method that has been 
used to combat this undesirable condition was to make the mass 
of the filament greater. Instead of using a thin wure, a ribbon type 
of filament w’as used. Because of its greater mass, the temperature 
in such a filament does not fluctuate as much as in the thinner 
ones during the changes in the alternating-current cycle. 

But the ribbon filament was not wholly successful for tw^o 
reasons: (1) some fluctuations still remained and (2) to heat this 
massive filament required great amounts of electric current. 

Attempts to Use Rectifiers. Another method used to overcome 
the difficulty was to convert the P/^-volt alternating current to 
direct current, using a rectifier consisting of plates of copper and 
copper oxide. The action of this rectifier is similar to that of the 
crystal detector. 

Still another method of rectifying the alternating current was 
to use a chemical rectifier. Plates of lead and aluminum were sus¬ 
pended in a solution of borax. This chemical rectifier passes cur¬ 
rent only in one direction. 

The diode tube also was used as a rectifier, following the 
method described in the previous chapter. 

All these methods of rectification were not very practical. 
They require special apparatus for the rectification and filter sys¬ 
tems. The chemical rectifier had the additional drawback of being 
spilled easily. 

Further Attempts to Use Alternating Current for Heating. The 
use of alternating current directly on the filament of the radio tube 
was tried in a number of ways, but one difficulty always remained. 
The grid of the tube, as you know, must be connected to the fila¬ 
ment as shown in Figure 19-2. So if alternating current is sent 
through the filament, then during one half of the cycle, a positive 
charge is placed on the grid as in Figure 19-2-A. During the next 
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Fig. 19-2. Circuits showing how alternating current flowing through the fila¬ 
ment places an alternating charge on the grid of the tube. 


half of the cycle, a negative charge is placed on the grid (Fig. 19- 
2-B). Thus, an alternating charge is placed on the grid by the 
alternating current flowing in the filament. This charge interferes 
with the flow of electrons to the plate, and distortion results. 

To help correct this fault, a resistor of 20 to 40 ohms was 
connected across the filament. At the electrical center of this re¬ 
sistor, a tap was placed. To this tap was connected the wire going 
to the grid circuit (Fig. 

19-3). It can be seen that 


whichever side of the fila¬ 
ment is positive or nega¬ 
tive, the center tap, being 
halfway between them, is 
always at the same electri¬ 
cal pressure. Thus, a con¬ 
stant charge is placed on 
the grid, and there are no 
unwanted fluctuations in 
the plate current. 

This scheme, together 
with the use of the heavy 
ribbon-type filament, gave 



fairly good results. 


1.5VAC 


The Cathode Sleeve, 


But a better method, per¬ 
mitting the use of alternat¬ 
ing current directly on the 


Fig. 19-3. Circuits showing the use of a 
20- to ^0-ohm center-tapped resistor (R) 
to reduce hum. 
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filament, was subsequently worked out. 
Around the filament, but not touch¬ 
ing it, was slipped a sleeve of metal. 
Now the filament was used as a stove 
to heat this sleeve. As the sleeve became 
hot, it emitted the stream of electrons 
which reached the plate (See Fig. 
19-4). 

This sleeve is now the surface 
which gives off the electrons and is, 
therefore, called the cathode. Because it 
is quite massive, the temperature of the 
cathode does not change with the alter¬ 
nating-current cycle of the current flow¬ 
ing through the filament. Thus the 
stream of electrons it emits is steady. 
The symbol for the cathode is: ' | 

Fig. 19-4. Cutaway vww ^he wire going to the grid, which 

of tube with a cathode JS called the grid return, is connected 

sleeve used as an emitter to the cathode instead of to the filament 

of electrons. (Fig, 19-5). The filament is thus re¬ 

moved from the circuit bearing the radio 
signals. Hence, the current used to heat the filament may be either 
alternating or direct current without causing distortion of signals. 
The filament in such a tube is now called the heater. 

In modern tubes, the cathode is usually coated with special 
chemicals that make it a more efficient emitter of electrons. We 
sliall discuss this matter more fully later. 

The Complete A-Battery 
Eliminator. The use of the cath¬ 
ode simplifies things a great deal. 

The only extra piece of appara¬ 
tus for this new type of tube is 
the step-down filament trans¬ 
former. An example of a tube 
using this cathode is the type 
6C5. ^ 

We have now eliminated c n- ■< k • i. tk 

XI ^ j f A . Fig. 19-^. Circuit shelving how the 

need for the A, or filament, cathode is connected to the grid re- 
battery. A typical hookup using turn. 
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1 St 2nd 

DETECTOR A-f AMPLIFIER A-F AMPLIFIER 



Fig. 19-6. Radio circuit showing the use of a E-battery eliminator and 
cathode-type tubes, 

the cathode-type tube is shown in Figure 19-6. In studying this 
wiring diagram, you should notice that the B minus terminal of 
the B-battery eliminator is now connected to the cathode instead 
of the filament. Notice, also, that a third secondary winding has 
been added to the power transformer. This is a step-down secondary 
giving the 6.3 volts needed for the filament of the type 6C5 tube. 

SUMMARY 

1. The alternating current is usually unsatisfactory for heating 
the filaments of radio tubes directly because of the resulting 
uneven flow of electrons to the plate. 

2. Various means of correcting the faults of the alternating cur¬ 
rent as a substitute for the A battery were tried before a suc¬ 
cessful method was found. 

3. The device which was most successful is the cathode sleeve. 
The principle in this is that the filament bearing the alternating 
current does not touch the cathode, but merely heats it because 
it is close to it. The cathode, therefore, emits the electrons used 
in the plate circuit to carry the radio signals. 
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4 . The type 6C5 tube has this cathode sleeve and needs to be 
operated at 6.3 volts alternating current furnished to the heater 
or filament by a step-down transformer. 


GLOSSARY 

A-Battery Eliminator: A device used to serve the purpose of the 
A battery by supplying the current needed to heat the filament 
of the tube from the house mains. 

Cathode: A metal sleeve surrounding the filament in a tube and 
coated witli chemicals that shoot off electrons when heated by 
the filament. 

Heater: The filament of a cathode-type tube. 


SYMBOLS 


n Cathode in a tube. 



A triode employing a cathode. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What undesirable action results when alternating current is fed 
directly to the filaments of a noncathode-type triode tube? 

2. What early attempt was made to overcome the effect of the 
alternating current in Question 1? 

3. List several methods other than that in Question 2 to over¬ 
come the effect considered in Question 1. 

4 . Explain how the use of a center-tapped filament resistor helps 
to stabilize grid voltage when an alternating current is fed to 
the filament, 

5. What are the advantages of the type 6C5 tube over a tube 
like the type 1H5-GT? 

6. If we are using tubes with cathodes, to what circuit is alter¬ 
nating current delivered? 

7. Describe the chief features of the A-battery diminator. Il¬ 
lustrate by means of a diagram. 




Eliminating the 
C Battery 


PROBLEM. low is the grid bias maintained without a 
C battery? 


Keeping the Grid Negatively Charged. Having succeeded in 
eliminating the A and B batteries, radio engineers next tried to 
get rid of the C battery. It proved to be a simple matter to do 
away with this battery. Let us recall the function of the C battery. 

Figure 20-1 shows the C battery connected in the grid circuit 
of the triode. Since the C battery (or grid-bias battery) is con¬ 
nected with the negative post to the grid return and the positive 
post to the filament, the grid is more negative than the filament. 
So all w^e have to do is to work out a system that makes the grid 
slightly more negative than the filament, and our C battery is 
eliminated. One method for doing this is the grid-leak and capaci¬ 
tor method discussed in Chapter 15. There are other methods 
which are more widely used. 


A-F AMPLIFIER 



Fig. 20-1, Circuit show¬ 
ing a C battery connected 
in the grid circuit of an 
amplifying tube. 
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Fig. 20-2. A—Circuil showing how a filamenUiype tube is connected to obtain 
the grid bias from the voltage divider. 

B—Circuit showing how a cathode-type tube is connected to ob¬ 
tain the grid bias from the voltage divider. 

Using a Voltage Divider. Turn back to Figure 18-15. The most 
negative point of the B eliminator is the negative terminal. Note 
that the filaments of the radio tubes are connected to that point. 
Now consider a point on the voltage divider a little distance away 
from the negative terminal and toward the positive terminal. As 
you now know, this point is a little more positive than the nega¬ 
tive terminal. 

Now, connect the filament to this new point, which is called 
B— and is grounded, and connect the grid return to the negative 
terminal of the eliminator. The grid in this hookup is slightly 
more negative than the filament, and we have eliminated the 
necessity for a C battery. 

Figure 20-2-B shows how a cathode-type tube is hooked up 
to eliminate the C battery. This method, as well as the one using 
the C battery, is called fixed bias. 

Self Bias. Other methods are used to eliminate the C battery. 
For example, it has already been stated that the most negative 
point of the B eliminator is the negative terminal. This means 
that the greatest excess of electrons has accumulated there. Hence, 
when the grid return is connected to this terminal, the grid, too, 
is negative. 

The cathode, however, is not connected directly to the nega¬ 
tive terminal of the B eliminator, but through a resistor of about 
1,000 ohms, as in Figure 20-3. To understand this hookup, com¬ 
pare the pathways of electrons from the B-battery eliminator to 
the grid and to the cathode, respectively. As the cathode shoots off 
electrons, other electrons are drawn up from the large supply on 
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the negative terminal of the B eliminator. But some of the elec¬ 
trical pressure is lost in pushing these electrons through the 1,000- 
ohm resistor, and a voltage drop occurs across the resistor (R). 
In this hookup, then, the cathode is slightly less negative than 
the negative terminal of the B eliminator. 

The grid of the tube, connected to this negative terminal 
without the resistor between it and the terminal, is therefore 
slightly more negative than the cathode. So now again there is no 
need for the C battery, which created exactly the same eflFect. 


A-F AMPLIFIER 



Fig. 20-3. Circuit showing how a bias resistor (R) is used to obtain grid bias 

This method of grid bias is known as self bias, or cathode bias. 
The resistor we connected to the cathode of the tube is called a 
bias resistor. Different types of tubes use different values of bias 
resistors. The 1,000-ohm resistor mentioned here is suitable for 
the type 6C5 tube. 

Preventing Amplification Loss with a Bypass Capacitor, If you 
examine Figure 20-4, you will notice that this bias resistor is in 
the plate circuit. The electrons stream up from the negative termi¬ 
nal of the B eliminator, through the bias resistor to the cathode, 
across to the plate and through the winding of the loudspeaker, 
and back to the positive terminal of the B eliminator. 
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Fig. 20-4. Circuit showing bias resistor (/?) and bypass capacitor (C). 


The incoming signal, you will recall, causes the plate current 
to fluctuate. Thus the voltage drop across resistor R, the bias 
voltage for the tube, will also fluctuate. If the signal makes the 
grid more jjositive, more plate current will flow. Hence the voltage 
drop across R becomes greater and the negative charge it places 
on the grid, too, becomes greater. This, you see, works against the 
signal which is trying to make the grid more positive. 

This condition is not desirable because it reduces the am¬ 
plification. We should eliminate, somehow, the fluctuations in the 
voltage drop across R. To do this, a fixed capacitor, called a cath¬ 
ode bypass capacitor, is connected across the bias resistor. This 
capacitor smooths out the fluctuations on the same principle as 
the filter capacitor in the filter circuit of the B eliminator.* 

Contact Bias. There is still another method for obtaining grid 
bias which frequently is used in the first stage of audio-frequency 
amplification. This is the contact-bias method illustrated in the 
circuit shown in Figure 20-5. 

'•‘However, when we discuss inverse feedback (page 519), you will note that 
under certain circumstances we deliberately omit the cathode bypass capacitor. 
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Fig. 20-5. 

circuit 


Contacirhias 


As the electrons stream from the cathode to the plate, some 
of them strike and are trapped on the wires of the grid. These 
electrons accumulate in sufficient quantity to make the grid 
slightly negative with respect to the cathode. This, you will recall, 
is the effect created by grid bias and, once again, there is no need 
for the C battery. 

Although the bias voltage is small (only about a half volt), it 
is sufficient for the first stage of audio-frequency amplification. 
This bias voltage remains fairly constant. Excess electrons are 
permitted to leak off through the resistor R, which generally is 
from five to ten megohms. When the bias voltage on the grid 
reaches its proper negative value, further electrons are repelled by 
the negative charge. When the bias voltage drops, more electrons 
are encouraged to strike the wires of the grid, thus raising the 
voltage to normal. Note that this method for obtaining a grid 
bias is very much like the grid-leak and capacitor method. 

The Complete No-Battery Receiver* Having succeeded in elim¬ 
inating all batteries, we are now ready to present our no-battery 
radio receiving set. This is shown in Figure 20-6. In this diagram, 
the wires connecting the filaments of the tubes to the step-down 
secondary, which gives the 6.3 volts of alternating current needed 
to heat these filaments, are omitted for the sake of simplicity. In 
wiring this set, however, a certain precaution must be taken. These 
wires, carrying alternating current, have a fluctuating magnetic 
field around them. If this field cuts across any other conductor 
near them, currents will be induced which will interfere with the 
reception of the signal. 
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To overcome this unwanted effect, the wires carrying alter¬ 
nating current to the filaments are twisted around one another 
in such a way that the magnetic fields of these wires neutralize 
one another. 


SUMMAfty 

1. To have the grid of a tube function properly it must have a 
small negative charge with respect to the cathode or filament 
at all times. 

2. The C battery which supplies a negative charge to the grid 
may be eliminated by various circuits. 

3. Four methods of connecting the grid so as to obtain the suitable 
negative charge are: (a) grid-leak and capacitor bias, (b) fixed 
bias, using a tap on the voltage divider, (c) self bias, using a 
resistor in parallel with a bypass capacitor on the supply line 
to the cathode, (d) contact bias. 

4 . Wires bearing alternating current to the filament should be 
twisted together to neutralize the magnetic fields produced in 
single wires by the current. 
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GLOSSARY 

Bypass Capacitor: A fixed capacitor placed across the cathode-bias 
resistor which serves to smooth out the voltage variations across 
that resistor and thereby supply the grid with a constant negative 
charge. 

Cathode Bias: Same as self bias. 

Cathode-Bias Resistor: A resistor between the B— terminal and the 
cathode of the tube, which gives the grid a negative bias with 
respect to the cathode. 

C-Battery Eliminator: A device used to eliminate the need for the 
C battery by obtaining the necessary current from the B-battery 
eliminator. 

Contact Bias: Grid bias obtained by trapping electrons on the grid 
of the tube and permitting them to leak off slowly through a very 
large resistance. 

Fixed Bias: Grid bias obtained by a C battery or a tap on the power- 
supply voltage divider. 

Grid-Leak and Capacitor Bias: Grid bias obtained by means of a 
grid-leak resistor and capacitor in the grid circuit. 

Self Bias: Grid bias obtained from the voltage drop across a resistor 
common to the plate and grid circuits. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is the purpose of a negative bias on the grid? 

2. In what ways can we obtain negative grid bias from the B- 
battery eliminator? 

3. Explain the method of obtaining a negative grid bias by means 
of a cathode-bias resistor. 

4 . What is the purpose of the bypass capacitor across the cathode- 
bias resistor? 

5. Why are the wires leading to the heater of a cathode-type tube 
usually twisted together? 

6. Make a diagram of a receiver using an A-, B-, and C-battery 
eliminator, a detector, and an audio-frequency amplifier coupled 
by resistance coupling to the detector. 
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PROBLEM. How are radio receivers adapted to operate 
on either alternating- or direct-current 
power supply? 


The battery eliminators described in the previous chapters 
all assume the use of 110-volt alternating current. In some locali¬ 
ties, however, the house mains supply 110-volt direct current. Since 
a transformer will not operate on steady direct current, it becomes 
obvious that the A- and B-battery eliminators previously described 
will not work in these direct-current localities. 

There are other reasons for not using the power transformer, 
even in alternating-current localities. The innovation of the midget 
receiving set has placed a premium upon small, light receivers that 
can be built cheaply. Since the power transformer is bulky, heavy, 
and expensive, its elimination was desired by the receiving-set 
manufacturers. Let us see how the problem was solved. 

The Transformerless Power Supply. The answer is in our 
half-wave rectifier system (Fig. 18-5). If we eliminate the step-up 
transformer and feed the 110-volt alternating current directly to 
the plate of the rectifier tube and filter system, we can change the 
house current to a steady direct current. True, we can only get 
about 110 volts output, but with the invention of the new and 
more efficient tubes, this voltage suffices for ordinary purposes. 

Using this scheme and applying 110-volt direct current so 
that the positive lead goes to the plate of the rectifier tube, we 
get the same result as with the alternating current. So here we 
have a B-battery eliminator that works equally well on alter¬ 
nating or direct current and uses no power transformer. 
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Using House Current for the Filaments. Now let us plan for 
the filament current. When the house mains supply 110-volt alter¬ 
nating current, we can get the small voltage required to heat the 
filaments by one of two methods. We can use a step-down trans¬ 
former as described in Chapter 19. Or else we can force the 110-volt 
alternating current to go through a resistor before it goes through 
the filaments. When current goes through this resistor, its elec¬ 
trical pressure is reduced to (that is, drops to) the small amount 
that is necessary to force the proper current through the filaments 
(Fig. 21-1). 


^^104 VOLTS 


♦ 6V ♦ 

i 
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A_ 
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Fig. 21-1. Diagram show¬ 
ing how a resistor is used 
to cut down the iiO-volt 
house current to a value 
suitable for use on the fila¬ 
ment of the tube. 


This second method is not as desirable as the step-down 
transformer method, because it wastes most of the current going 
through the resistor. But in a direct-current locality, only the re¬ 
sistor method of obtaining the filament current can be used. We, 
therefore, are compelled to use this method if the receiving set is 
to be operated in both types of localities. 

An increase in efficiency is gained if we connect our filaments 
in series. Assume that the rectifier tube requires 5 volts to force 



Fig. 21-2. Diagram showing how the dropping resistor and the filaments of 
the rectifier, detector, and first and second audio-frequency amplifier tubes are 
connected in series across the tiO-volt house line. 
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the current through its filament, and that the detector tube, the 
first audio-frequency amplifier tube, and the second audio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier tube each require 6 volts. 

When any electrical conductors are connected in series (Fig. 
21-2), the resistance of the circuit is the sum of the resistances of 
all the parts. Hence, 23 volts are required for the filaments of the 
tubes and only 87 volts are wasted in the resistance (23 + 87 = 
110 volts). 

Modern tubes are being manufactured that require even 
greater voltage for their filaments, and when they are used there 
is still smaller waste. As a matter of fact, many modem sets use 
tubes with such heater voltages that the total heater voltage re¬ 
quired for all the tubes connected in series is 110 volts, and no 
dropping resistor is necessary, 

Line-Cord Resistor. The resistor used in these circuits is called 
a dropping resistor. Its value obviously must vary with the type 
and number of tubes used. One variety of dropping resistor is the 
line-cord resistor. This resembles a common two-wire extension 
cord attached to a plug of the type used in the ordinary type of 
electrical outlet. But in addition to the two wires of this electric 
cord, and attached to one of the terminals of the plug, is a wire 
resistor of the proper size (Fig. 21-3). Voltage drop in this resistor 
is enough to give the correct filament voltage to the tubes. 

RESISTOR 

o 

;) no VOLTS 

Fig. 21-3. Diagram showing a line cord with a built-in resistor. The electric 
cord and resistor are covered with an asbestos and cotton casing, and the 
assembly looks very much like the electric cord used to connect an electric iron. 



-OUTLET PLUG 


This arrangement furnishes a convenient method for attaching 
the set to the house current and gives the additional advantage of 
having the resistor outside the set. Since the dropping resistor 
heats up somewhat because of the resistance to the current passing 
through it, it is advantageous to have it outside the set. Needless 
to say, you must not shorten or cut this cord or else you will reduce 
the value of the dropping resistor. 
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Another voltage-dropping device that performs a function 
similar to that of the dropping resistor or line-cord resistor is the 
ballast tube, which is merely a resistor within a tube envelope. It, 
too, is connected in series with the tube heaters. 

Other Features of AC-DC Sets. Figure 21-4 shows the com¬ 
plete ac-dc power supply. The filaments are connected in series 
and are supplied by the 110-volt line. Where necessary, a dropping 
resistor is used. For this circuit, it is immaterial whether alter¬ 
nating or direct current is used. 

Note that the 110-volt line feeds the rectifier tube. When 
direct current is used and the positive ( + ) side of the line is on 
the rectifier plate, the rectifier tube passes current at all times, 
with a resulting B voltage from the power supply. When the plug 
is so inserted in the outlet that the negative side of the line is on 
the rectifier plate, current will not pass through the rectifier and 
there will be no B-voltage output from the power supply. The 
remedy then would be to reverse the plug in the outlet. 



Fig. 21-4. Diagram showing the circuit of the complete ac-dc power supply. 
The symbol i5h stands for a filter choke coil of 15 henrys. 


When alternating current is used in the house mains, the 
rectifier will pass current only when the main line connected to 
the plate becomes positive. This results in half-wave rectification. 
Reversing the plug will not affect the power supply. 

Practically any radio tube can be used as a rectifier. Some 
tubes, how^ever, like the type 35Z5, are more efficient for this 
purpose. Once the B supply is developed, grid bias may be ob- 
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tained in the usual manner de¬ 
scribed on pages 155 to 159. 

The type 35Z5 tube has a 
portion of its heater circuit 
tapped so that- there is a voltage 
drop of 7Y> volts between the 
tap and one end of the heater. 

(Figure 21-5). We can utilize 
this voltage drop to supply cur¬ 
rent to a small ()-volt pilot lamp 
that indicates when the receiver 
is turned on. 

The Selenium Rectifier, 

Many ac-dc power supplies use 
a dry-disk rectifier in place of the 
diode rectifier tube. One form 
of this dry-disk rectifier consists 
of several selenium plates con¬ 
nected together. See Figure 21-6. 

Like the crystal detector dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 8 and like the 
diode tube, the selenium rectifier 
passes current primarily in one 
direction, but blocks it in the 
other direction. Thus it can act as 
detector, the selenium rectifier is capable of handling the consider¬ 
able current required of the power supply. The symbol for the dry- 
disk rectifier is the same as that for the crystal detector, namely, 



The bar of the symbol corresponds to the cathode of the 
rectifier tube and usually is indicated by a plus (+) marked on 
one terminal of the selenium rectifier. Just as the cathode of the 
tube, this terminal connects to the B+ line of the power supply. 

Other dry-disk rectifiers, such as of germanium and silicon, 
may be used as well. Dry-disk rectifiers have a number of ad¬ 
vantages over the tube type. They are smaller and lighter, and 
require no filament circuit or power. They are more rugged, have 
a longer life, and operate at lower temperatures. Also, because they 
have no filament to heat up, they are instant-starting. 



Pig. 21-.5. How the tap on the 
heater of the type 35Z5 rectifier 
tube w used to supply current to 
the pilot lamp. 


a rectifier. Unlike the crystal 
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The circuit of a typical 
power supply of this type is 
shown in Figure 21-7. Note that 
the filter choke coil has been re¬ 
placed by resistor R 2 . Modem 
sets, especially the smaller ones, 
tend to substitute such a resistor 
of about 1,000 ohms for the 
choke coil for filtering. The filter 
capacitors (Ci and C 2 ) then are, 
generally, of higher value, about 
Fig. 21-6. The selenium rectifier, 20 to 80 ftf each. The filtering ac¬ 
tion of such an arrangement is 
sufficient and the cost is greatly 
reduced. Note, too, that all the tube filaments are connected in 
series across the 110-volt line. Resistor Ri is the dropping resistor. 


R2 



Fig. 21-7. The ac~dc power supply using a dry-disk rectifier. 


SUMMARY 

1. B-battcry eliminators made to operate by the use of step-up 
and step-down transformers cannot be used on direct-current 
house mains. 

2. The principle involved in the modern ac-dc receivers is to con¬ 
nect tube heaters in series across the 110-volt house line, using 
a dropping resistor where necessary, and to use half-wave rec¬ 
tifiers for the B voltage. 

3. Ac-dc sets operate by plugging in to any outlet carrying house 
current. The extension cord may contain a line-cord resistor to 
provide the correct voltage for the filaments. 

4. On direct-current circuits it is sometimes necessary to turn a 
plug around in the outlet fixture so that the proper polarity may 
be obtained. 
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Ac'Dc Power Supply: A battery eliminator that operates without a 
power transformer from 110-volt alternating or direct current. 
Ballast Tube: A resistor within a tube, having the same function as 
a dropping resistor. 

Line-Cord Resistor: A resistor in the power line which uses up most 
of the 110-volts, leaving a small portion for the filaments. 

Rectifier, dry-disk: A rectifier consisting of stacked plates of certain 
types of metals such as selenium, germanium, and silicon. 


SYMBOLS 



Dry-disk rectifier. 


5 


|-AAAAAAAAAAA-e 


Line-cord resistor. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


L Why must we use a special power supply where direct current 
is furnished? 

2. What is the approximate voltage output of an ac-dc power 
supply into which we feed 110-volt alternating or direct cur¬ 
rent? 

3. How are filament voltages obtained in an ac-dc power supply? 

4 . What name is given to a resistor in the power cord of an ac-dc 
receiver? 

5. What danger is there in cutting the power cord of an ac-dc re¬ 
ceiver to make it shorter and less cumbersome? 

6. If a receiver with an ac-dc power supply fails to operate in 
a direct-current district, after being tested and no faults found, 
what would you examine in hunting for a possible cause of no 
operation? 

7. Identify the numbered parts. 



The Dynamic Speaker 


PROBLEM 1. How is the dynamic speaker constructed? 
PROBLEM 2. How is the dynamic speaker connected 
in the receiver? 


Faults of the Paper-Cone Speaker. Turn back to Figure 7-7. 
Although we have greatly improved our radio receiver since we 
built the crystal detector set, our loudspeaker has remained a 
paper cone fastened to the diaphragm of the earphone. Now let 
us give it some attention. 

The loudspeaker, as showm, has one very bad fault. Our am¬ 
plified signal is carried by a large current. This current from the 
plate circuit of the last amplifier tube passes through the coil of 
the speaker. When the resulting strong pull is exerted on the dia¬ 
phragm, it is bent back until it touches the end of the permanent 
magnet. The effect is that the speaker rattles on loud signals. 

The Electromagnetic Dynamic Speaker. An ingenious device 
was evolved to overcome this defect. A speaker coil, called a voice 
coil, is wound on a small tube of bakelite. This tube is mounted 
so that it can slide back and forth over a soft-iron pole piece. To 
this tube, the paper cone is attached. Also attached to this tube, 
to keep it in place, is a thin springy sheet of bakelite, called a 
spider. (See Figure 22-1.) 

An electromagnet of many turns of fine wire is also mounted 
on the pole piece. This electromagnet, called the field coil, is con¬ 
nected to a source of steady direct current. The field coil sets up a 
strong, steady magnetic field as long as the current flows through 
it. 

The fluctuating current in the final audio-frequency amplifier 
stage is made to flow through the voice coil. As a result, a fluc- 
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Fig. 22-1. Diagram of an 
electromagnetic dynamic 
speaker. 


tuating magnetic field surrounds this coil. This fluctuating field, 
reacting with the strong, steady magnetic field of the field coil, 
causes the voice coil to move back and forth on the pole piece 
in step with the fluctuations of the plate current. 

The thin, springy spider permits the voice coil to move, but 
forces it to come back once the pull ceases. The paper cone, con¬ 
nected to the voice coil, moves with it. Of necessity, the voice coil, 
and the tube upon w’hich it is wound, must be very light. The 
coil consists of a few turns of fine copper wire, and the tube is 
made of very thin bakelite. Now, large plate currents can move the 
paper cone quite vigorously without the danger of a diaphragm 
striking the end of the magnet and thus causing rattling. 

This type of speaker is called a dynamic speaker. Since it has 
an electromagnetic field coil, we call it an electromagnetic dynamic 
speaker. The symbol for this type of speaker is 

Supplying Current for the Field Coil. Several means exist for 
obtaining the steady direct current needed for the field coil of 
this speaker. In the early days of radio a separate storage battery 
of 6 or 12 volts was used. This method is still used in some port¬ 
able outdoor loudspeaker systems where very loud sound and, 
accordingly, a very strong field is needed. 

Another method is to rectify and filter the house current. 
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using the systems described 
in Chapters 18 and 21. The 
field coil then must be de¬ 
signed to operate on the 
higher voltages obtained. 
This method of obtaining 
a field-coil current is used 
for auditoriums or outdoor 
purposes where very loud 
sound is desired. 

The method that is 
most commonly used for 
supplying current to the 
field coil is to pass the 
Fig. 22-2. Electromagnetic dynamic steady direct current flow- 
speaker. ^ eliminator 

through the field coil before 
it passes onto the radio receiver (Figure 22-3). Not only does this 
system eliminate the need for a separate storage battery or power 
supf)ly for the speaker, but the field coil acts as a second choke coil, 
and thus helps further to filter the plate current supplied to the 
radio receiver. In many receivers, the speaker field coil is the only 
filter choke coil. In other cases, the speaker field coil may be con¬ 
nected so as to form a portion of the voltage-divider system. In each 
case, it is energized by relatively smooth direct current. 

The Output Transformer. The voice coil cannot be connected 
directly in the plate circuit of the last amplifier tube. It has been 
found that the most efficient transfer of power takes place when 
the resistance of the voice coil equals the resistance of the am- 



Fig. 22-3. Diagram show¬ 
ing how current is ob- 
tained from the power 
supply to operate the field 
coil of the electromagnetic 
dynamic speaker. 


TO FINAL 
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Fig. 22-4. Diagram show¬ 
ing how a step-down trans¬ 
former {output transform¬ 
er) is used to couple the 
voice coil of the electro¬ 
magnetic dynamic speaker 
to the plate circuit of the 
final audio-frequency tube. 


STEP-DOWN 

TRANSFORMER 



plifier tube (Chap. 38). The tube resistance is quite high, about 
10,000 ohms for the type 6C5 tube. But since the voice coil must 
be kept light, it is wound with a few turns of wire, and its resist¬ 
ance usually is from 2 to 30 ohms. 

Here our old friend, the step-down transformer, comes to the 
rescue. The primary, which is connected in the plate circuit, has a 
great many turns, and its resistance equals the tube resistance, 
thus insuring the maximum transfer of power. The secondary has 
few turns, and its resistance is made to equal the resistance of the 
voice coil, thus again insuring the maximum power transfer. The 
circuit is shown in Figure 22-4. 

The step-down transformer, used in connection with the dy¬ 
namic speaker, is called an output transjormer. Since different 



Fig. 22-5. Diagram of a 
permanent-magnet dy¬ 
namic speaker. 
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tubes have different resistances and the voice coils of differ- 
rent speakers, too, may have different resistances, an output trans¬ 
former of different design must be used to match each new 
combination of amplifier-tube and voice-coil resistance. 

The Permanent-Magnet Dynamic Speaker. The electromag¬ 
netic dynamic speaker suffers from a number of defects. The need 
for a field coil makes the speaker expensive and heavy. Even 
worse, it requires a source of steady direct current. This makes it 
practically prohibitive for use in portable receivers that operate 
from small batteries. 





Fig. 22-6. Permanent- 
magnet dynamic speaker. 


Accordingly, the field coil has been replaced by a powerful 
permanent magnet, usually made of an alloy known as Alnico. 
This magnet is cheaper and lighter than the field coil and, above 
all, requires no current for its magnetic field. A speaker using such 
a magnet is known as a permanent-magnet dynamic speaker (Fig¬ 
ure 22-5). Its symbol is 

The development of the permanent-magnet type of speaker 
has largely eliminated the use of electromagnetic dynamic speakers 
for ordinary home use. Small portable receivers use the permanent- 
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magnet type exclusively. Even for outdoor and auditorium use, 
this type is widely employed. 


SUMMARY 


1. In the permanent-magnet dynamic speaker, a voice coil, consisting 
of a small, light coil of a few turns of fine wire, is mounted so 
that it may slide back and forth on a permanent magnet. This 
voice coil is connected to the output of the final audio-frequency 
amplifier tube. The fluctuating plate current flowing through 
this coil sets up a fluctuating magnetic field around the coil. This 
fluctuating magnetic field reacts with the constant magnetic field 
around the permanent magnet and, as a result, the voice coil is 
forced to move back and forth on the permanent magnet. At¬ 
tached to the voice coil is a large paper cone and, as it moves 
with the voice coil, it sets large volumes of air in motion, thus 
producing loud sounds. A thin, springy bakelite strip, called a 
spider, tends to keep the voice coil in its original position. 

2. In the electromagnetic dynamic speaker, an electromagnet replaces 
the permanent magnet for producing the constant magnetic 
field. Because the electromagnet may have a more powerful field 
than does the permanent magnet, the interaction with the mag¬ 
netic field around the voice coil may be greater, and a louder 
sound may result. 

3. An output transformer is used to match the voice coil to the final 
audio-frequency amplifier tube. 

4 . The electromagnet of the electromagnetic dynamic speaker, 
often called the field coil, may be used as a filter choke coil in 
the B power supply. 


GLOSSARY 

Dynamic Speaker: A type of loudspeaker that depends for its opera¬ 
tion upon the reaction between a steady magnetic field and the 
fluctuating magnetic field produced around the voice coil. 
Electromagnetic Dynamic Speaker: A dynamic speaker that uses an 
electromagnet to produce the steady magnetic field. 

Field Coil: The electromagnet that furnishes the steady magnetic 
field for an electromagnetic dynamic speaker. 

Output Transformer: A step-down transformer that couples the 
electrical energy from the plate circuit of the last audio-frequency 
amplifier tube to the voice coil. 

Permanent Magnet: A magnet that retains its magnetism after the 
magnetizing force which produced it is removed. 
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Permanent-Magnet Dynamic Speaker: A dynamic speaker that uses a 
permanent magnet to produce the steady magnetic field. 

Spider: A piece of elastic material that constantly tends to return 
the voice coil to its normal position. 

Voice Coil: The small coil of the dynamic speaker through which 
electrical energy from the plate circuit of the last audio-frequency 
amplifier tube is fed, setting up a fluctuating magnetic field that 
reacts with the steady magnetic field to drive a cone, thus pro¬ 
ducing sound. 


SYMBOLS 

■M( Electromagnetic dynamic speaker. 
“Wd Permanent-magnet dynamic speaker. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. AVhat was one defect of the diaphragm type of loudspeaker? 

2. What current provides the energy for the voice coil of a loud¬ 
speaker? 

3. What causes the voice coil of a loudspeaker to move? 

4. Describe the structure of a permanent-magnet dynamic speaker. 

5. Why may the voice coil not be connected directly in the plate 
circuit of the last amplifier tube? 

6. By what means is the voice coil of a loudspeaker coupled to 
the last amplifier tube? 

7. How is the field coil of an electromagnetic dynamic speaker 
energized (that is, given energy)? Describe two methods. 

8. AVhat are some shortcomings of an electromagnetic dynamic 
speaker? 



The Radio-Frequency 
Amplifier 


PROBLEM 1. What is the purpose of the radio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier? 

PROBLEM 2. What are the parts of a tuned radio¬ 
frequency amplifier? 

PROBLEM 3. What precautions are necessary with a 
tuned radio-frequency amplifier? 

PROBLEM 4. How are radio- and audio-frequency 
amplifying systems connected in a five- 
tube receiving set? 


When future historians record the achievements of the first 
half of the twentieth century, the most outstanding accomplish¬ 
ment, perhaps, will be the conquest of time and space. The inven¬ 
tion of the airplane destroyed distance. Oceans were spanned and 
continents crossed in a matter of a few hours. 

But fast though the airplane is, it cannot compare with the 
speed of radio, which can figuratively flash the spoken word seven 
times around the world in one second! 

More Power Needed. To utilize fully the magical powers of 
radio, the receiver must be made much more sensitive than the 
set we have just described. True, the audio amplifier can build 
up the signal from a whisper in the earphones to a volume loud 
enough to fill a large auditorium, but in order to function, it has 
to receive this signal from the detector. The radio-frequency cur¬ 
rent in the antenna-ground system must be powerful enough to 
operate the detector. 

Now, a very powerful transmitting station, operating a few 
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miles from the receiver, can set currents flowing in the antenna- 
ground system large enough to give satisfactory results. But weak 
stations, many miles away, are unable to emit a wave with suf¬ 
ficient energy to build up a signal that can be passed on to the 
audio amplifier. 

The problem, therefore, is to devise a system that will build 
up the signal before it reaches the detector. 

The Radio-Frequency Amplifier. When radio development en¬ 
countered this problem, the three-element radio tube once again 
was called on to act as an amplifier. In this case, the current flow¬ 
ing into the amplifier alternates at a frequency of hundreds of 
thousands or even millions of cycles per second. It alternates, that 
is, at radio frequency. For this reason, the amplifier is called a 
radio-frequency amplifier to distinguish it from the audio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier in whose circuit the current is alternating at 
audio frequency—that is, between 30 and 15,000 cycles per second. 

The radio-frequency amplifier works in the same way as does 
the audio-frequency amplifier. A small alternating voltage places 
an alternating charge upon the grid of the radio tube. This grid 
charge, in turn, controls the large plate current supplied by the B 
battery or B power supply (Chap. 17). 

The methods for coupling one radio-frequency amplifier tube 
to another are likewise the same methods used in the audio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier: either transformer or resistance coupling. But 
resistance coupling in radio-frequency amplifiers is seldom used, 
and we need not discuss it here. 

The method of coupling most commonly used is transformer 
coupling. The transformer used for radio-frequency amplification 
differs from the audio transformer in that it is usually an air-core 
transformer and has fewer turns.* 

The Tuned Radio-Frequency Transformer. If you examine 
Figure 23-1, you will see that the radio-frequency transformer 
resembles the antenna coupler. The only difference is that the 
secondary winding of the antenna coupler is in a tuning or '^tuned” 
circuit, whereas the secondary of the radio-frequency transformer 
is not. However, it was soon discovered that certain advantages 
could be gained if the secondary of the radio-frequency trans¬ 
former was made a part of a tuned circuit by connecting it with a 

* Many modem radio-frequency transformers are constructed with powdered- 
iron cores. These differ from the audio-frequency cores which are built up of sheets 
of iron and cannot be used in radio-frequency coils. 
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Fig. 23-1. Diagram showing the circuit of two transformer^coupled radio- 
frequency amplifier stages. 


variable capacitor similar to the one used to tune the secondary 
of the antenna coupler. 

Advantages of Tuned Radio-Frequency Amplification. You al¬ 
ready have learned how the tuning circuit permits the signal from 
the station of the desired frequency to flow through it and tends 
to stop all others. However, some unwanted frequencies do man¬ 
age to get through the tuner. If the signal is forced to pass through 
a series of such tuning circuits, however, the chances for the un¬ 
wanted frequencies to leak through become proportionately less. 
In this way, our set becomes more selective. 

A radio-frequency transformer whose secondary is tuned by 
means of a variable capacitor is called a tuned radio-frequency 
transformer. The tuned radio-frequency transformer is practically 
the same as the antenna coupler, whereas the variable capacitor 



Fig. 23-2. Diagram showing the circuit of two tuned radiofrequency amplifier 
stages. 

N 
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used for tuning is similar in size to that in the antenna tuning cir¬ 
cuit. The secondaries of the transformers are all tuned to the same 
frequency as the secondary of the antenna coupler. A stage of 
radio-frequency amplification using a tuned radio-frequency trans¬ 
former with a variable capacitor is called a stage of tuned radio¬ 
frequency amplification. 

When we use two stages of tuned radio frequency amplifica¬ 
tion (Fig. 23-2), we have three tuned circuits. Thus, our set is 
much more selective than if we had only one tuned circuit (Fig. 
23-1). See Figure 23-3. 


-A- -B- >C- 



Fig. 23-3. A—Tuning curve with one tuned circuit. Notice that stations at 
990 he and ifiiO he are heard when the set is tuned to 1,000 he. 

B —Tuning curve with two tuned circuits. Note that the two un¬ 
wanted stations are just at the audibility level. 

C—Tuning curve with three tuned circuits. The two unwanted 
stations cannot be heard. 

Tuned radio-frequency amplification has another advantage 
over an untuned stage. Since the natural frequency of the tuned 
circuits is the same as the frequency of the incoming signal, the 
oscillations of the electrons in the tuned circuits are permitted to 
build up, and this building up results in a louder signal. Of course, 
one disadvantage of the tuned stage is that it requires an addi¬ 
tional variable capacitor, and an additional dial or knob accord¬ 
ingly must be manipulated. 

Eliminating the Effect of Stray Magnetic Fields. One of the 
difficulties encountered in the manufacture of the radio-frequency 
amplifier is the fact that the magnetic field around one radio¬ 
frequency transformer may be large enough to cut across the coils 
of another such transformer. This action sets an unwanted cur¬ 
rent fiowing in the second transformer, and oscillations and dis- 
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tortion of the signal result. This evil is remedied in several ways. 

Of course, we may space these transformers far enough apart 
to prevent this unwanted effect. But this plan is not practical, 
especially since we do not want our receiving set to be too large. 

Setting the Trangfarmera at Right Angles to Each Other. An¬ 
other solution is to mount our transformers so that the windings, 
and hence the magnetic fields, are at right angles to each other 
(Fig. 23-4-B). In such an arrangement, the transfer of energy 
from one transformer to another is at a minimum. (See the discus¬ 
sion of coupling in the regenerative receiver in Chapter 16.) 


-A- 



-B- 







Fig. 23-4. Tuned radio-frequency transformers mounted near one another. 
The dotted lines around each coil represent its magnetic field, 

A—The radio-frequency transformers are mounted parallel to one an¬ 
other, Note how the magnetic fields couple the coils to one another. The transfer 
of electrical energy from one coil to the other is fairly large, 

B—The radio-frequency transformers are mounted at right angles to one 
andher. Note that the transfer of electrical energy from one coil to the others 
is at a minimum. 


Coils with Smaller Diameters. Another way is to design our 
transformer so that its magnetic field is kept close to it. A short 
coil of large diameter has a wider magnetic field around it than a 
long coil of smaller diameter (Fig. 23-5). We now make our trans¬ 
formers an inch or less in diameter and use more turns of wire. 
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Fig. 23-5. A—Magnetic field around a short coil of large diameter. Note how 
the field spreads out. 

B —Magnetic field around a long coil of small diameter. Note 
that the magnetic field remains close to the coil. 

Shielding. Another solution is to surround the transformer 
with a metal shield, or case. This shield absorbs the magnetic 
field and very little of it gets through. 

This method is called shielding, and radio receivers use this 
device together with the narrower coil. The symbol signifying a 
shielded coil consists of a dotted line placed around this coil. The 
metals most commonly used for shielding are aluminum and cop¬ 
per. 

Shielding is often used also to protect the radio-frequency 
amplifier tube from the effects of stray magnetic fields. Less fre¬ 
quently, the entire radio-frequency amplifier stage, consisting of 



Fig. 23-6. Coil shielded 
by a metallic can. Note 
that very little of the mag¬ 
netic field penetraies the 
shield. 
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the transformer, the variable capacitor, the radio tube, and the 
wiring, is enclosed in a shielding case. Such complete shielding is 
rarely necessary. It is usually enough to shield the radio-frequency 
transformer and tube. All metal used for shielding must be con¬ 
nected to the ground of the receiver. Thus, any voltages induced 
in the shield by the magnetic fields are grounded out, and so will 
not affect any component part within the receiver. 

Audio-frequency amplifiers are less subject to the effects of 
these stray magnetic fields. Nevertheless, the audio transformers 
are usually shielded and mounted so that the windings of one 
transformer are at right angles to the windings of the other. 






Fig. 23-7. Radio- 
frequency transformer and 
its shield. 


\ 



Feedback in a Radio-Frequency Amplifier Tube, In designing 
radio-frequency amplifiers, means must be taken to avoid feed¬ 
back. In the regenerative detector circuit, we deliberately caused 
some of the plate current to be fed back to the grid circuit (pages 
108-110). This feedback was carefully controlled and made the 
set more sensitive. 

In the radio-frequency amplifier, however, such feedback is 
undesirable, because it results in oscillation and other distortions 
of the signal. Such feedback may come from several sources, and 
all of it must be eliminated. 
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The chief source of feedback lies in the tube itself. Any two 
conductors, separated by a dielectric, will form a capacitor. The 
electrodes of the tube are such conductors. The dielectric is the 
vacuum between them. 

Capacitance Effects in the Tube. Thus, a capacitance exists 
between the cathode and the grid, the grid and the plate, and the 
cathode and the plate (Fig. 23-8). Because of the small area of the 

conductors, these capacitors have 
small capacitance. But small 
though it is, the capacitance pro¬ 
vided by the combination of the 
grid and the plate causes consid¬ 
erable trouble. By means of this 
small capacitive effect, the out¬ 
put circuit (the plate circuit) 
and the input circuit (the grid 
circuit) are linked, and feedback 
occurs. 

Examine the circuit of the 
stage of radio-frequency ampli¬ 
fication shown in Figure 23-9. 
The B battery places a positive 
charge on the plate of the tube. 
Fluctuations of the plate cur¬ 
rent, resulting from the signal, 
will cau.se this po.sitive charge on 
the plate to fluctuate. 

Now, consider the plate and 
grid as two conductors forming 
a capacitor. The plate of the 
tube, being charged positively, 
causes a certain number of electrons to gather on the grid. The 
grid, that is, gets a negative charge. The more positively charged 
the plate, the more electrons are pulled over to the opposite elec¬ 
trode of the capacitor, the grid. 

The more highly positive the plate, then, the more electrons 
flow through the secondary of the radio-frequency transformer to 
the grid. As the plate loses some of its positive charge, some elec¬ 
trons are forced to flow from the grid back through the secondary 
of the radio-frequency transformer. 



Fig. 23-8. Diagram showing the 
capacitive effect existing between 
the electrodes of the triode. The re¬ 
sult is the same as if small capaci¬ 
tors were connected between the 
electrodes. 
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Fig. 23-9. How the charge 
on the plate causes an op¬ 
posite charge to be placed 
on the grid of the tube. 



Thus, the fluctuating charge on the plate of the tube sets up a 
corresponding oscillation of the electrons in the grid circuit. This 
oscillation causes distortion, and must be eliminated. 

Correcting the Influence of the Capacitance Within the Tube. 
Several methods exist for correcting this tube capacitance. One is 
to connect a 500 to 1,000-ohm resistor in the grid circuit (Fig. 23- 
10 ). 

This resistor uses up the electrical pressure of the electrons 
set oscillating in the grid circuit described above, and the distor¬ 
tion is, therefore, eliminated. This method of eliminating feedback 
is called the losser method. It suffers from the disadvantage that 
it dissipates not only the unwanted flow of electrons caused by 



Fig. 23-10. The losser 
method of preventing oscil¬ 
lations in the radio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier. The re¬ 
sistor R dissipates the un¬ 
wanted flow of electrons. 


feedback, but also some of the desired signal voltage. The result 
is a loss of amplification. 

Another method for preventing feedback is the neutraliza¬ 
tion method. A small capacitor, as shown in Figure 23-11, is con¬ 
nected across the grid and plate of the tube in such a way as to 
neutralize the plate-to-grid capacitance. This eliminates the feed- 
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Fig. 23-11. How a neu¬ 
tralizing capacitor (NC) 
is employed to eliminate 
the feedback due to the in¬ 
ternal capacitance between 
the grid and plate of the 
tube. 


back without a resulting loss of amplification. This small fixed 
capacitor is called the neutralizing capacitor. 

One end of the neutralizing capacitor is connected to the grid 
of the tube, and the other end is connected to the bottom of the 
primary of the radio-frequency transformer. The B4- is brought 
to a tap on this primary near the bottom of the coil. 

This neutralizing capacitor acts as a storage tank, and elec¬ 
trons which without it would have been sent oscillating in the 
grid circuit, are instead stored on its negative plate. The action is 
as though a flow of electrons equal to the feedback, but opposite 
in direction, were taking place. The opposing streams of electrons 
cancel out and there is no feedback. 

Feedback due to ca¬ 
pacitance within the tube 
is eliminated in modern re¬ 
ceiving sets by using tubes 
of the screen-grid class. We 
will duscuss this more fully 
in the chapter dealing with 
types of tubes. 

Decoupling Filters, 

Undesirable feedback may 
occur from one stage to an¬ 
other through the power 
supply, which is common 
to all. This difficulty is rem¬ 
edied by providing a sep¬ 
arate path to ground for 



Fig. 23-12. How a decoupling fdter is 
used to bypass any radio-frequency cur¬ 
rent leaking across the B supply. 
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any radio-frequency current which finds itself headed toward the 
B+ terminal of the power supply. 

A fixed resistor of about 1,000 ohms is connected between the 
bottom of the primary of the radio-frequency transformer and the 
B+ line. A fixed capacitor of about 0.1 microfarad is connected 
between this junction and ground. (See Figure 23-12.) 

Then, any radio-frequency current flowing in the plate circuit 
will pass through the capacitor to the ground (which is an easy 
path for radio-frequency current), rather than through the resistor 
to the power supply (which presents a larger opposition to radio¬ 
frequency currents) and then to the other tubes. We call such a 
fixed capacitor and resistor a decoupling filter, 

(As we shall see later, the screen grid of the pentode also con¬ 
nects to the power supply. Accordingly, similar decoupling filters 
may be used in the screen-grid circuit to keep out undesirable 
feedback. On the other hand, some receivers do not employ de¬ 
coupling filters, relying solely upon good design to keep out the 
unwanted radio-frequency currents.) 

We may use a slightly different device to prevent any radio¬ 
frequency current that finds itself in the i)late circuit of the de¬ 
tector tube from going into the power supply and the audio¬ 
frequency amplifier, where it can cause some distortion. 



Fig. 23-13. How a radio-frequency choke coil (RFC) and bypass capacitor 
are used to keep stray radio-frequency currents from leaking into the audio¬ 
frequency amplifier and power supply. 


Between the plate and the primary of the first audio-fre¬ 
quency transformer, we connect a small coil whose inductance 
is about 2l^ millihenrys. We call this coil a radio-frequency choke 
coil. This choke coil offers a high opposition to the radio-frequency 
current, but not to the fluctuating direct current fed to the audio- 
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frequency transformer. To permit the radio-frequency current to 
escape, we connect a small fixed capacitor of about 0.1 pf from a 
point between the plate and the choke coil to the ground. 

Bias for the Radio-Frequency Amplifier, As in the case of 
audio-frequency amplification, a negative bias is placed on the 
grid of the radio-frequency amplifier tube to prevent distortion. 
Here, too, care must be taken not to make this negative bias too 
great, else detection will take place (page 122). 

Ganging of the Variable Tuning Capacitors, It is customary 
to use two stages of tuned radio-frequency amplification before 
the detector of the receiving set. Using fewer than two stages 
means not enough amplification, whereas using more makes it 
extremely difficult to control oscillations. If you examine Figure 
23-2, you will see that such a receiver, using two stages of tuned 
radio-frequency amplification, has three variable capacitors which 
must be manipulated to bring in the desired station. Since all 
three tuned circuits are very nearly alike, the variable capacitors, 
too, w’ill be meshed or unmeshed to about the same degree for 
receiving any given station. 



It becomes logical, therefore, to connect all three variable 
capacitors so that they may be operated simultaneously by turning 
one dial. This process of connecting the variable capacitors is called 
gnncjing. 

PJarly methorls of ganging the variable capacitors consisted 
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of hooking them up with gears or a belt. This soon gave way to 
the simpler method of mounting all three variable capacitors on 
one shaft. We now speak of a three-gang variable capacitor. 

Use of Trimmers with Variable Capacitors. It is quite obvious 
that all three tuning circuits must be identical if the set is to 
function properly with ganged capacitors. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to make two coils or two variable capacitors that are ab¬ 
solutely identical. Small variations are bound to creep in. 

To overcome these slight discrepancies, a very small capaci¬ 
tor, called a trimmer, is connected across each variable capacitor 
of the tuning circuits. This trimmer usually consists of two metal 
plates, about i^^ch square, that are separated by a sheet of mica. 
Turning a screw separates the plates or brings them closer to¬ 
gether, thus varying the capacitance of the trimmer. This small 
capacitor is usually mounted at the side of the variable capacitor. 

-A- “B- 



SCREW 



Fig. 23-15. A—Trimmer capacitor used to align the radio-frequency ampli¬ 
fier stages. 

B—Circuit showing how the trimmer is connected across the main 
tuning capacitor. 

These trimmers are adjusted to compensate for the discrep¬ 
ancies in the various tuning circuits. Their action is to vary slightly 
the amount of capacitance in the tuning circuit to make the natu¬ 
ral frequency of that circuit equal to that of all the other tuning 
circuits. Once adjusted, the trimmers are left in those positions. 
This process of matching up the various tuning circuits of a radio 
receiver is called aligning the set. 

Use of Trimmers on Antennas. While on the subject of the 
trimmer capacitor, it should be noted here that one of these trim- 
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mers, called the antenna trimmer, is sometimes connected in series 
with the antenna-ground system (Fig. 23-16). The effect of this 
small capacitor is to lengthen or shorten the antenna electrically. 

This change in the antenna is desirable because each set will 
work most efficiently with an antenna of a certain length. Of 
course, you may go up on the roof and snip off some of the wire 
from the antenna, but it is much simpler to adjust the antenna 
trimmer until the signals are at their loudest. Once set, the trim¬ 
mer is left alone until a new 
antenna is put up. 

Radio-Frequency Am¬ 
plification Compared with 
Audio-Frequency Amplifi¬ 
cation. In comparing our 
two types of amplification, 
we must remember that 
they complement each 
other. We cannot use too 
many stages of either radio¬ 
frequency or audio-fre¬ 
quency amplification with¬ 
out running into oscilla¬ 
tions, noises, or distortion 
of signals. Receivers of this 
type, therefore, usually con¬ 
sist of two stages of radio¬ 
frequency amplification, 
the detector, and two stages 
of audio-frequency amplifi¬ 
cation. 

A stage of tuned radio¬ 
frequency amplification has 
certain advantages over a stage of audio-frequency amplification. 
First of all, the sensitivity of the set is increased by radio-frequency 
amplification. In addition, the selectivity of the receiver is im¬ 
proved. Further, stage for stage, radio-frequency amplification 
gives greater gain than audio-frequency amplification. 

On the other hand, the power output of the audio-frequency 
amplifier is greater than that of the radio-frequency amplifier. Un¬ 
der normal conditions, the radio-frequency amplifier and detector 



Fig. 23-16. Use of trimmer capacitor to 
adjust the antenna to the radio receiver. 
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Fig. 23-17. Circuit for a complete, tuned radichfrequency receiver. 
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cannot operate a loudspeaker. Currents large enough for this pur¬ 
pose do not flow in their plate circuits. 

Another feature of the audio-frequency amplifier is that it is 
normally more stable than the radio-frequency amplifier. If the 
set is properly designed, we have no oscillations in the audio-fre¬ 
quency stages and need not neutralize the internal capacitance of 
the tube. Since the audio-frequency stage does not require any 
controls that need be manipulated, w^e are not troubled with such 
things as ganging or alignment of circuits. 

The Five-Tube Set, Figure 23-17 shows the circuit of a five- 
tube receiver wdth two stages of neutralized tuned radio-frequency 
amplification, a detector, and two stages of transformer-coupled 
audio-frequency amplification. This set is known as a tuned radio¬ 
frequency (TRF) receiver. 

The dotted lines connecting the three variable capacitors show 
that they are ganged together. For the sake of simplicity, the dia¬ 
gram does not show the connections of the filaments of the tubes, 
or the dotted lines indicating shielding around the antenna cou¬ 
pler, the radio-frequency transformers, and the radio-frequency 
and detector tubes. 

SUMMARY 

1. It has been found necessary to amplify the radio-frequency 
signals before transforming them into audio frequencies in order 
to obtain recei)tion from distant radio stations. 

2. The system developed to produce amplification of the radio¬ 
frequency currents is called the radio-frequency amplifier. 

3. The tuned radio-frequency amplifier employs a transformer 
whose secondary i.s tuned by means of a variable capacitor, 
.similar to that of the antenna coupler. 

4. Two .stages of tuned radici-frequency amplification, together 
with the tuner connected to the antenna-ground system, provide 
three tuned circuits. This arrangement gives great sensitiviy as 
well as selectivity. 

5. To avoid feedback from the radio-frequency amplifying sys¬ 
tem, several precautions must be taken—namely: use of narrow 
coils; setting coils at right angles to one another; shielding coils 
and tubes by metal covens; correcting influence of capacitance 
in tubes by resi.stors, capacitors, or choke coils. 

6. Many five-tube sets have two stages of tuned radio-frequency 
amplification, a detector, and two stages of audio-frequency 
amplification. 
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GLOSSARY 

Antenna Trimmer: A small variable capacitor in the antenna circuit 
used to adjust the length of the antenna electrically. 

Alignment: The process of adjusting the tuned circuits of a TRF 
receiver so that all of them have the same natural frequency. 
Bypass Capacitor: A fixed capacitor that slnmts to the ground any 
unwanted radio-frequency currents. 

Feedback: The transfer of electrical energy from the plate circuit 
of a tube to a preceding grid circuit. This is usually undesirable, 
and produces distortion of the signal. (But see Regeneration, page 
108.) 

Ganged Capacitors: Variable capacitors, so hooked up that they 
turn simultaneously from a common shaft. 

Neutralization: The elimination of the fecdl)ack due to the inter¬ 
electrode capacitance between the plate and grid of the tube. 
Neutralizing Capacitor: A small capacitor connected in such a way 
as to neutralize the capacitance between the plate and grid of 
a tube. 

Radio Frequency: The frequency of the radio wave. Those in the 
broadcast band range between 535 and 1,605 kc per second. 
Radio-Frequency Amplifier: An amplifier that amplifies the radio- 
frequency current from the tuning circuit before feeding it into 
the detector. 

Radio-Frequency Choke Coil (RFC): A coil of many turns offering a 
high resistance to radio-frequency currents, but not to low-fre¬ 
quency currents. 

Radio-Frequency Transformer: A transformer, usually wound with 
an air core, used to couple radio-frequency electrical energ>^ from 
one circuit to another. 

Shielding: The act of surrounding a current-carrying device by a 
metal container to keep magnetic fields in or out. 

Trimmer: A small variable capacitor connected across the large 
tuning capacitor used to adjust the latter (see Alignment, above). 
Tuned Radio-Frequency (TRF) Receiver: A receiver using one or more 
tuned radif)-frequency amplifier stages, a detector, and one or 
more audio-frequency amplifier stages. 

Tuned Radio-Frequency Transformer: A radio-frequency transformer 
whose secondary is tuned by a variable capacitor. 

SYMBOLS 

Radio-frequency transformer. 
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Tuned radio-frequency transformer. 



Shielded coil. 


Ganged capacitors. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is the chief fault of a receiver using a regenerative 
detector and two stages of audio amplification? 

2. How may w’e overcome the weakness discussed in Question 1? 

3. What is meant by a radio-frequency amplifier? 

4. How do we usually couple radio-frequency amplifiers to each 
other and to the detector? 

5. In what way does a radio-frequency transformer differ from 
an audio-frequency transformer? 

6. Why do we gain more selectivity by using several stages of 
tuned radio-frequency amplification? 

7. Draw a sketch of a circuit from the antenna and ground system 
to the detector, using tw^o stages of tuned radio-frequency 
amplification, 

8. List several advantages of tuned radio-frequency stages over 
untuned radio-frequency amplifier stages. 

9. How do we prevent the stray magnetic fields developed by 
our radio-frequency transformers from producing unwanted 
voltages in other parts of our receivers? Mention three devices 
used. 

10. How is a shield usually connected? 

11. What is the s(jurce of feedback or regeneration in a radio- 
frequency amf)lificr stage, and what does such feedback cause? 

12. Exf)lain the capacitor action or capacitance effect between the 
plate and grid of the triode radio-frequency amplifier stage. 

13. Explain the losser method of oscillation control of a radio¬ 
frequency triode amplifier. 

14. Explain the neutralization method of oscillation control in 
a radio-frequency triode amplifier. 

15. What is the most modem method of oscillation control in 
radio-frequency amplifiers? 
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16. How do we prevent unwanted radio-frequency currents from 
getting into the B battery or B eliminator? 

17. Describe the behavior of a RFC (radio-frequency choke coil). 

18. What is the purpose of ganging capacitors? 

19. Why do variable capacitors in tuned radio-frequency am¬ 
plifiers have trimmers on them? 

20. What is meant by “aligning the receiver”? 

21. What is the purpose of an antenna trimmer? 

22. Compare radio-frequency amplification with audio-frequency 
amplification. 

23. Draw a schematic diagram of a TRF (tuned radio-frequency) 
receiver. 


o 




Volume Control 


PROBLEM 1. How is volume controlled in battery sets? 

PROBLEM 2. What problems arise in controlling the 
volume in line-powered sets? 

PROBLEM 3. What devices are used to control the 
volume automatically? 

PROBLEM 4. How are modern sets wired for automatic 
volume control? 


Every radio receiving set must have some method for con¬ 
trolling volume, or loudness, of the sounds from the sj)eaker. 
Otherwise, nearby powerful stations would blast through the 
loudspeaker with uncomfortable loudness and less powerful sta¬ 
tions would be heard very faintly. 


Volume Control in Battery 



Fig. 24-1. Rheostat in the filament 
circuit used to control volume. 


Sets, Volume control for battery- 
operated sets is a relatively sim¬ 
ple matter. A simple device is a 
rheostat of from 10 to 30 ohms 
connected in series with the A 
battery and the filament of the 
radio tube, as in Figure 24-1. 

This rheostat controls the 
temperature of the filament, and 
in this way, controls the quan¬ 
tity of electrons emitted by the 
filament and, therefore, the plate 
current flowing in the plate cir¬ 
cuit. This current, in turn, con¬ 
trols the loudness of the signal 
coming out of the loudspeaker. 
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Another method that is less frequently used is to connect a 
rheostat of about 250,000 ohms in the plate circuit of the tube 
(Fig. 24-2). This rheostat controls the positive charge placed on 
the plate by the B battery, and in this way, controls the plate 
current, and thus the loudness of the sound. 


Fig. 24-2. Circuit show¬ 
ing hoy) a rheostat in the 
plate circuit is used to con¬ 
trol volume. This device is 
unsatisfactory. 



TO A"F 
AMPLIFIER 


This rheostat must be bypassed by a fixed capacitor of about 
0.5 pf to filter off any radio-frequency currents that may leak 
through. This method is rarely used, since it has a tendency to 
upset the tuning of the set unless the value of the rheostat is kept 
very high, and then it does not permit a large positive charge to be 
placed on the plate. 

Volume Control on House-Current Sets, In the nonbattery set, 
it is desirable to keep the filament current constant. This rules out 



Fig. 24-3. Circuit shoumg how a potentiometer across the primary of the 
antenna coupler is used as a volume control. 
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the rheostat in the filament circuit. Other methods of volume con¬ 
trol were developed. 

One method is to connect a 25,000-ohm potentiometer across 
the primary of the antenna coupler and to connect the antenna 
to the sliding arm, as in Figure 24-3. 

This hookup controls the amount of current fed into the tuner, 
and thus controls the sound ultimately coming from the loud¬ 
speaker. This method suffers from the disadvantage that although 
it cuts down the amount of electrical energy picked up by the 
antenna and, therefore, the amount of outside static or outside 
electrical interference, it does not reduce the amount of electrical 
interference created inside the set itself. These latter interferences 
come through and are amplified within the set. The result is that 
the set is quite noisy. 

Another method, shown in Figure 24-4, is to connect a 5,000- 
ohm rheostat across the primary of the transformer in the plate 
circuit of the second radio-frequency tube. 



Fig. 24-4. Circuit showing how a rheostat connected across the primary of the 
last radio-frequency transformer is used as a volume coniroL 


This method has the advantage of cutting down the electrical 
interference in the radio-frequency stages within the set simul¬ 
taneously with cutting down the signal strength by dissipating a 
part of the plate current of the second radio-frequency stage. 

Still another method of volume control, shown in Figure 24-5, 
is to connect a 500,000-ohm potentiometer across the secondary 
of the first audio-frequency transformer. The grid of the first 
audio-frequency tube is connected to the sliding arm. The poten¬ 
tiometer then controls the charge placed on the grid of the tube. 

Sometimes the method show i in Figure 24-5 is combined 
with that shown in Figure 24-4. The 500,000-ohm potentiometer 
and 5,000-ohm rheostat are mounted on the same shaft, so that. 
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IstA-F tstA-F 



Fig. 24-5. Circuit showing how a poienliomeier is connected across the sec¬ 
ondary of the first audio-frequency transformer to act as a volume coniroL 


although they are insulated from each other, they are rotated 
together by the same control knob. 

Control of Volume when a Cathode-Type Tube Is Used, The 
use of a cathode and a grid bias resistor furnishes us with a simple 
and effective means of controlling the volume. Hooked up in series 
with the bias resistor is a rheostat, as in Figure 24-6. 

By varying the rheostat, the resistance used to place a nega¬ 
tive charge on the grid of the amplifier tube is made larger or 
smaller. (This resistance now consists of the bias resistor plus the 
resistance of the rheostat.) This variation in turn makes the grid 
more negative or less negative. The more negative the grid, the 
smaller the number of electrons flowing to the plate and the less 
the amplification. 

This rheostat may be connected to the bias resistors of one 


Fig. 24-6. Circuit show¬ 
ing how a rheostat (/?) is 
placed in series with the 
bias resistor to aet as a 
volume coniroL 



TO DETECTOR 
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or more tubes, and thus be made to control the amount of amplifica¬ 
tion supplied by these tubes. The value of this rheostat varies from 
about 5,000 to 50,000 ohms, depending upon the number of tubes 
controlled. The more tubes so controlled, the lower the value of the 
rheostat. 


lit R-F TUBE 2nd R-F TUBE 



Fig, 24-7. Circuit showing how the rtieostat used as a volume control varies 
the grid bias of both radio-frequency tubes. 


The Need for Automatic Volume Control, While on the sub¬ 
ject of the volume of the sound coming out of the radio receiver, let 
us consider two problems which must be solved for the greater en¬ 
joyment of radio reception. 

First, having tuned in a fairly weak station, you have turned 
the volume control up to give a loud sound. Now, you tune in 
another station. As you turn the dial, you happen to pass a power¬ 
ful station. Since the volume control is turned up to loud, the new 
station comes in with an earsplitting blast. 

Second, you will soon become acquainted with the nuisance of 
fading. The signal will rise and fall, grow louder and softer. We say 
the signal fades in and fades out. This is the more serious prob¬ 
lem. 

Just why a radio wave behaves in this manner is not fully 
known, although we have theories that tend to explain it. We think 
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it is due to the shifting of a layer of electrified air particles, called 
the Heaviside layer, far above the surface of the earth. It is not 
our purpose at this point to discuss this phenomenon, except to 
recognize that it exists and that it tends to spoil our enjoyment of 
the radio program (Chap. 35). 

If we had a method of automatically turning our volume con¬ 
trol to loud when the signal became weaker, and to soft when the 
signal became stronger, both of these problems would be solved. 
This task is accomplished by the automatic volume control (ab¬ 
breviated A VC). 

Automatic Volume Control by Varying the Grid Bias. How 

automatic volume control operates is fairly easy to understand. 
What is required of AVC is a negative grid bias on the grids of the 
radio-frequency amplifier tubes which will vary with the strength 
of the signal at the antenna. That is, if the signal is strong, we wish 
to have a greater negative bias to reduce the amplification. If the 
signal is weak, we wish to have a smaller negative bias to increase 
the amplification. 

To obtain this bias, we tap off a portion of the signal cur¬ 
rent (before detection), rectify and filter it, and apply it to the 
grids of the radio-frequency amplifier tubes, where it increases the 
negative bias normally present on these grids. The greater the sig¬ 
nal strength, the greater the increase in negative bias, and the 
lower the amplification. The smaller the signal, the less the in¬ 
crease in negative bias, and the greater the amplification. 



Fig. 24-8. Circuit showing how the diode acts as a detector and automatic' 
volume-eonirol tube. 
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The net effect is that the greater the signal strength, the less 
the tubes will amplify it; and the less the signal strength, the more 
the tubes will amplify it. This arrangement tends to keep the 
volume of sound coming out of the loudspeaker at a constant level 
and helps to eliminate blasting and fading. 

Details of the AVC System, Modern receivers generally em¬ 
ploy a diode detector to produce the necessary AVC voltage. Ex¬ 
amine the diode detector circuit of Figure 24-8. 

As in the case of the ordinary diode detector (Chap. 14), the 
signal is impressed on the plate of the diode. When the plate is 
negative, no electrons are attracted from the cathode. When the 
plate is positive, electrons are attracted and are set flowing around 
the plate circuit from the plate to points 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, and back to 
the cathode. The more positive the plate, the greater the plate 
current. 

As the current flows through the 500,000-ohm resistor, a volt¬ 
age drop occurs across it, making point 4 negative with respect to 
point 5. The greater this current flow, the more negative point 4 
becomes—that is, the stronger the signal on the detector plate, the 
more negative is point 4. 



Fig. 24-9. A —Waveform of current flowing from the plate of the detector. 
This current contains direct, audio-frequency, and radio-frequency components. 

B—Waveform of current and voltage across the 500,0()()-ohm 
resistor. The radio-frequency component has been fdtered out by the 0.00025-tif 
capacitor (Fig. 2^-10). 

C—Steady direct voltage produced by fdtering out the audio-fre¬ 
quency component by means of the 2-megohm resistor and the 0.1-nf capgcitor. 
This voltage is suitable for biasing the radio-frequency tubes. 


The waveform of the current flowing in the detector circuit is 
shown in Figure 24-9-A. Note that there are two main components 
—the rectified radio-frequency component (really a pulsating di¬ 
rect current) and the audio-frequency component (as shown by 
the envelope). The voltage drop across the 500,000-ohm resistor has 
the same waveform as the current and, therefore, is not suitable 
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as bias for the grids of the radio-frequency tubes, where a steady 
bias is required. Therefore, we must filter out the radio- and audio¬ 
frequency components, leaving a steady direct voltage which may 
be applied to the grids. 

We eliminate the radio-frequency component by offering it an 
easy path to ground through a small capacitor connected to point 
4, as indicated in Figure 24-10. This is usually a 0.00025-/if capaci¬ 
tor which offers little oj)position to the radio-frequency currents, 
but blocks the i)assage of the direct and audio-frequency currents. 
If the audio-frequency current could flow through this capacitor, 
it would escape to the ground, and there would be no signal left 
to i)ass on to the audio-fre(juency amplifiers. The waveform of the 
remaining current appears as in Figure 24-9-B. Tliis is a direct cur¬ 
rent whose strength varies at the audio frec^uency, and is the audio 
signal. 



Fig. 24-10. The complete A VC circuit. 

This audio-frequency current produces a voltage drop across 
the 500,()00-ohm resistor which still is unsuitable for biasing the 
tubes. The next step is to eliminate the audio component. To do 
this, we use a filter somewhat similar to that used in the power 
supply, consisting of the 2-megohm resistor and the 0.1-ftf capaci¬ 
tor. This filter smoothes out the audio variations, producing a 
steady direct voltage (shown in Fig. 24-9-C) which is suitable for 
the A VC biasing. 

Another point should be noted. Since the voltage across the 
500,000-ohm resistor varies at audio frequency, it may be coupled 
through the 0.005-/xf capacitor to the first audio-frequency ampli- 
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Fig. 24-11. C ircuit shoiving how the type 6SQ7 lutie is used as a detector, 
automatic volume control, and first audiofrequency amplifier. 

ficr grid to give the audio response which will finally drive the 
speaker. If the voltage taken from the resistor is made variable by 
means of the sliding arm (potentiometer), the audio-frequency 
component may be made greater or less in strength at the first 
audio-frequency amplifier. The potentiometer is thus our manual 
volume control. 

Detector, AVCy and First A-F Amplifier in One Tube, Tube 
manufacturers soon came out with a tube that combined the diode 
and triode in one envelope (glass bulb). Such a tube is the type 
6SQ7. This tube has a single cathode, one surface of which emits 
electrons to the diode plate, w'hile the other surface sends electrons 
to the grid and plate of the triode. Actually, there are two diode 
plates in this tube, but for our purpose, we connect them together 
and treat them as one plate. The advantage of such a tube is that 
in one envelope we have the diode detector, the automatic-volume- 
control tube, and the first audio-frequency amplifying tube. Figure 
24-11 shows how it is connected. 

Other automatic-volume-control circuits have been developed, 
but the principle upon which they work is the same as that 
described here. 

SUMMARY 

1. The loudness of the signals coming from the speaker is known 
as volume. 

2. In battery sets, volume is easily controlled by a rheostat that 
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regulates the current in the filament and hence the temperature 
and the number of electrons emitted. 

3 . Control of volume by a potentiometer across the primary of 
the antenna coupler is less satisfactory than the use of a rheo¬ 
stat across the primary of the transformer in the plate circuit 
of the second radio-frequency amplifier. 

4 . Another method, sometimes combined with the last method 
mentioned in (3), is to use a high resistance (500,000-ohm) 
potentiometer across the secondary of the first audio trans¬ 
former. 

5. A cathode-type tube with a grid-bias resistor and a rheostat 
is a good practical method for manual volume control. 

6. Automatic volume control is achieved by devices wdiich give a 
greater ru'gative grid bias when greater signals come through, 
and conversely. This negative bias in turn controls directly the 
amplification in the radio-frequency amplifiers. 


GLOSSARY 


Automatic Volume Control (AVC): An automatic control of volume 
in the radio receiver which operates by making the receiver more 
sensitive to weak radio signals and less sensitive to powerful radio 
signals. 

Fading: An undesired weakening of the radio signal. 

Heaviside Layer: A layer of electrified air, consisting of charged 
particles called ions, from 60 to 200 miles above the surface of 
the earth, which acts as a reflector for radio weaves. Changes in 
this layer ar<’ believed to be the chief cause of fading. The layer 
is also known as the Kennelly-Heavisidc layer, or ionosphere. 
Manual Volume Control: A control of volume, usually a variable 
resistor or potentiometer, wdiich can be manipulated by the person 
operating the radio receiver. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How' is the volume of a battery receiver usually controlled? 

2. What arc the methods of manual volume control used in modem 
ac or ac-dc power-supply receivers? 

3. Why is it desirable to have automatic volume control in a 
receiver? 

4 . What is one possible cause of fading? 

5. How is automatic volume control accomplished in a receiver? 

6. Draw the diagram of a diode detector with automatic volume 
control. 
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PROBLEM 1. How Ls the tone of sound waves related 
to the frequency? 

PROBLEM 2. What factors in radio receiving sets af¬ 
fect tone? 

PROBLEM 3. How do methods of tone control separate 
high-pitched tones from low-pitched 
tones? 


What Is Meant by Tone? In the last chapter, you learned how 
the volume of sound cominp; out of the loudspeaker may be con¬ 
trolled. Tn this chaj)tcr, you will learn how we control the tone of 
the radio receiving set. 

As you know, sound is caused by air waves that strike our ear¬ 
drums and produce the sensation w^e call hearing. To describe a 
sound, we say not merely that it is loud or soft, but we also de¬ 
scribe its tone. The tone depends upon the frequency of the sound 
wave. The human ear can detect frequencies from about 30 to 
15,000 cycles per second. 

Those souiul waves whose frequencies are low are described 
as deep, bass, or low-pitched sounds. Those whose frequencies ap¬ 
proach 15,000 cycles per second are called shrill, treble, or high- 
pitched sounds. Those whose frequencies fall in between are called 
middle-register sounds. 

Music and speech, generally, are not composed of sounds hav¬ 
ing only one frequency. liigh- and low-frequency sound waves 
usually are merged to produce a distinctive combination. If the 
result of mixing these sound waves of different frequencies is a 
sound whose predominant tone is that of the middle register, we 
say the sound has a normal tone. 
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If the sound has a preponderance of high-frequency sound 
waves, we say the tone is high-pitched. Women’s voices generally 
fall into this category. If the sound has a preponderance of low- 
frequency sound waves, we say the tone is low-pitched. Men’s 
voices generally fall into this category. 

The tone of the sound coming out of the loudspeaker of the 
radio receiver, then, may be normal, high-pitched, or low-pitched, 
depending upon the combination of high- and low-frequency sound 
waves present. 

What Determines the Tone of a Radio Receiver? Since tone is 
an audio-frequency phenomenon, we must look for the answer 
in the audio-frequency part of the set—that is, in the events after 
the electron impulses have reached the plate of the detector tube. 
Investigation shows that the audio-frequency amplifier usually 
does not amplify all the frequencies to the same extent. Thus, the 
high frequencies may be amplified more than the low frequencies, 
or vice versa. Or some intermediate frequencies may be amplified 
more or less than those at either end of the audio scale. 

Furthermore, the loudspeaker does not respond to all fre¬ 
quencies in like degree. The early speakers of the metallic-horn 
type failed to bring out the deep notes. The result was an unpleas¬ 
ant tinny sound. 

Good practice in designing a radio set is to match the loud¬ 
speaker to the audio-frequency amplifier so that one compensates 
for the variations of the other. The result is a fairly uniform repro¬ 
duction of sound at all frequencies. 

The Problem of Tone Control. It also is desirable to be able 
to control the tone of a radio set. Speech is clearer when it is some¬ 
what higher pitched. On the other hand, many people prefer their 
music somewhat lower pitched. Some people do not enjoy listening 
to a soprano voice because of the preponderance of high-frequency 
tones. 

The ideal method for controlling the tone of a radio receiver 
would be by means of controls which would regulate the amplifica¬ 
tion of the high- and low-frequency notes separately. Such a 
method does exist, but it is quite complicated. It is used almost 
exclusively for high-fidelity systems and studio purposes. The 
ordinary radio receiver uses a much simpler method, which closely 
approximates the ideal method in results. 

There is a peculiarity about human hearing. Take a sound of 
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normal tone. The high and low frequencies are present in certain 
proportions. If, now, we amplify the low frequencies, we get a 
bass, low-pitched sound which has the same normal amount of the 
high frequencies, but more of the low^ frequencies. 

Take the same sound of normal tone described above. Now, 
remove some of the high frequencies. Although we have not added 
any new low frequencies, nevertheless we get the effect of a bass, 
low-pitched sound. This is called false bass. 

Similarly, if we remove some of the low frequencies from the 
normal tone, we get the effect of a high-pitched, treble tone. This 
is a false treble. 

How to Separate High Pitch from Low Pitch. Our next prob¬ 
lem is to devise a method of removing some of either the high or 
low frequencies. The electric currents flowing in the audio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier fluctuate within the audio range—that is, be¬ 
tween 30 and 15,000 cycles per second. These currents cause the 
diaphragm or cone of the loudspeaker to vibrate in step with them. 
Thus, a current fluctuating at about 100 cycles per second will 
cause a deep note to come forth from the loudspeaker, but a cur¬ 
rent fluctuating at about 10,000 cycles per second will produce a 
high-pitched note. Remember that when we speak here of high 
frequency, we mean high audio frequency, not radio frequency. 



Fig. 25-1. Circuit show¬ 
ing how a capacitor is used 
to filter out some of the 
high-frequency current. 


To remove some of the high-frequency current, we place a 
fixed capacitor across the path of the audio-frequency current. It 
may be shown that a capacitor of proper capacitance furnishes a 
path of lower impedance than that of the plate circuit to currents 
of high frequencies, but not to currents of low frequencies. Hence, 
the fluctuating current flowing in the plate circuit of the detector 
tube divides at point X (Fig. 25-1). Some of the high-frequency 
current passes through the 0.002-Mf capacitor and goes on to 
ground. The main part of the plate current, however, containing 
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all the low frequencies, passes through the primary of the first 
audio-frequency transformer and is amplified. Since some of the 
high frequencies are missing from the sound emitted by the loud¬ 
speaker, our radio set now has a bass tone. 

We can vary the amount of high-frequency current bypassed 
by the caixacitor by connecting a 500,000-ohm rheostat in series 
with it, as in Figure 25-2' The more the resistance in that circuit, 
the less the amount of high-frequency current that will be by¬ 
passed and, therefore, the more treble the tone. 

The combination of fixed capacitor and rheostat is called a 
tone coiiiroJ. It may he placed anyw^here in the audio circuit, across 
the primary of the audio transformer fas shown) or across the 
secondary. It may be applied to any of the audio-frequency stages. 


Fig. 25-2. CArcuii show¬ 
ing how a rheostat is con¬ 
nected in series with the 
capacitor to control the 
amount of high-frequency 
current filtered out. 



Treble-Bass Tone Control, Another type of tone control is 
shown in Figure 25-3. This tone control consists of two arms. In 
one arm, A. is a 0.1 ftf capacitor. In the other, B, a O-l-f*! capacitor 
is connected in series with a choke coil of about 85 millihenrys. 
One end of each arm is connected to the plate of the final audio¬ 
frequency tube. Across the other ends, a 100,000-ohm potenti¬ 
ometer is connected with the sliding arm going to the ground. 

The action of the choke coil is opposite to that of the capaci¬ 
tor. It offers a higher impedance to currents of higher frequencies. 
Hence, it conducts more readily the parts of the current with low 
frequencies. 

First, consider the circuit with the sliding arm of the poten¬ 
tiometer all the w^ay to the left. None of the resistance is in arm 
A: it is all in arm B. Current flowing in the plate circuit of the 
audio-frequency tube divides at point X as described in Figure 
25-1. Some of the high-frequency current is lost through the 
capacitor. The main part of the current passes through the outi)ut 
transformer and our set now has a bass tone. 
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When the slider arm is all the way over to the right, the entire 
100,000 ohms is in arm A. This prevents the loss of the high- 
frequency currents. As a result, the diverted current flowing from 
point X must now pass through arm B. Since the choke coil offers 
a high impedance to the high-frequency current, it is only low- 
fre(iuency currents that pass through and go on to the ground. 
Since we have lost some of the low frequencies, our tone now is 


2nd A-f 

TUBE * 



Fig. 25-3. Circuit show¬ 
ing a treble-bass tone con¬ 
trol. 


treble. Varying the sliding arm of the potentiometer varies the 
amount of high or low frecpiencies lost, and thus the tone of the 
set is controlled. 

Tone May Be Controlled by Using Two Speakers. There is 
still another method of tone control that is sometimes used. Some 
sets have two speakers. One is a speaker which reproduces the low 
frequencies better than the high frequencies. The other reproduces 
the high frequencies better. Both of these speakers are connected 

OUTPUT 



Fig. 25-4. Circuit showing how tone control may be obtained through the use 
of high-frequency and low-frequency loudspeakers. The potentiometer (/?) 
determines which speaker shall obtain the greater current. 
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to the output transformer by a potentiometer which controls the 
amount of current flowing through each (Fig. 25-4). 

In addition, a choke coil in the circuit of the low-frequency 
speaker permits low-frequency audio currents to flow through the 
speaker, but impedes the flow of high-frequency audio currents. 
These currents, however, find an easier path through the capacitor 
in the high-frequency speaker circuit, and hence through that 
speaker. Thus, if the potentiometer is adjusted so that more cur¬ 
rent flows through the high-frequency speaker and less through the 
low-frequency speaker, the high frequencies are louder, and the 
tone is treble. If the conditions are reversed, the tone is bass. The 
potentiometer, then, acts as a tone control. 

Different manufacturers of radio sets may use different types 
of devices for tone control, but upon analysis of the circuits, you 
will see that they usually are variations of the ones described here. 


SUMMARY 

1. Sounds having regular frequencies are called musical tones. 

2. The frequency of a tone is related to its pitch: low pitch means 
low frequency, and high pitch means high frequency. 

3. The tones coming from a speaker are influenced both by the 
components of the audio-frequency system and also by the kind 
of loudspeaker. 

4. The principles of tone control that are made use of within the 
receiver arc: (1) capacitors offer a path of less impedance to 
high-frequency currents than to low-frequency currents and (2) 
choke coils offer more impedance to high-frequency currents 
and less impedance to low'-frequency currents. 

5. An effective tone control makes use of a divided circuit leading 
to the ground, in one arm of which is a capacitor, and in the 
other arm, a choke coil. A slide arm on the potentiometer 
controls the tone by permitting more or less high-frequency 
current to pass through. 

6. Two speakers having different qualities—one good for high 
pitch, the other for low pitch—may be hooked to one receiver. 
The tone can be controlled by varying the amounts of current 
in the two speakers. 
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GLOSSARY 

Tone: The sound resulting from the mixture of air waves of different 
frequencies. 

Boss Tone: Tlie tone resulting when low frequencies are predomi¬ 
nant. Also called low-pitched tone. 

Middle-Register Tone: The tone resulting when high and low fre¬ 
quencies are present in about equal j)roportions. Also called normal 
tone. 

Treble Tone: The tone resulting when high frequencies are predomi¬ 
nant. Also known as high-pitched or aoprano tone. 

Tone Control: An electrical circuit used to emphasize high- or low- 
frequency notes in a combination of sound frequencies. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Upon what factors does the tone of a sound depend? 

2. ^\'hat is the frequency range of human hearing? 

3. What is meant by a bass tone? A middle-register tone? 

4. What conditions in a receiver cause distortion or inaccurate 
reproduction of tone? 

5. What should be the pitch of the tone of speech over the radio 
amplifier to make it clearer? 

6. What must be the function of a tone control? 

7. Wliat peculiarities of hearing enables us to use a practical 
tone control? 

8. What is a false bass? 

9. What is a false treble? 

10. Draw a sketch of a practical tone-control circuit. 

n. In what part of a receiver circuit do w^e usually place a tone 
control? 

12. What is the purpose of using two speakers in a receiver? How 
do they function? 
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PROBLEM 1. What are the shortcomings of the tuned 
radio-frequency amplifier receiver? 

PROBLEM 2. What is the principle of heats? 

PROBLEM 3. How is the principle of beat currents ap- 
plied to obtain sharp tuning over a wide 
range of frequencies? 

PROBLEM 4. What are the essential principles of the 
superheterodyne receiver? 


It is interesting to note how one great invention or discovery 
leads to other inventions or discoveries. Many examples of this 
are found in the history of radio. After the invention of the system 
of tuned radio-frequency amplification, radio engineers began look¬ 
ing for means to correct the flaws and drawbacks of this circuit. 
This search led to the next improvement. 

Shortcomings of Tuned Radio-Frequency Receivers, The draw¬ 
backs of the circuit were found to lie in the inability to have a wide 
range of reception and at the same time sharp tuning. To obtain 
maximum sensitivity and selectivity, the tuning circuit should 
have a natural frequency exactly equal to the frequency of the 
broadcasting station. But our tuning circuit is made so that we 
may tune in all frequencies lying in the broadcasting range—that 
is, from 535 to 1,605 kc. To obtain this broad coverage, a compro¬ 
mise is made in the design of our tuned radio-frequency trans¬ 
former, and some of the selectivity and sensitivity is sacrificed. 
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The ideal way would be to have a separate set of tuned radio- 
frequency transformers for each frequency received. This, of 
course, is impractical for home receivers. 

The General Principle of a Superheterodyne Receiver, The in¬ 
vention of the superheterodyne receiver resulted from the experi¬ 
ments seeking to approach this ideal condition. In the system to 
which the name superheterodyne is given, we have, instead of a 
separate set of tuned radio-frequency transformers for each fre¬ 
quency received, one set of tuned radio-frequency transformers 
that are tuned to one predetermined frequency. After selecting the 
radio station we desire, we change the frequency of the currents 
flowing in our receiver to that certain predetermined frequency 
and then feed it into our tuned radio-frequency amplifier. 

In this manner, we have the advantage of using tuned radio¬ 
frequency transformers that operate at only one frequency with¬ 
out the drawback of needing a separate set for each frequency. 
Our set is more selective and sensitive than the tuned radio-fre¬ 
quency set described in Chapter 23. 

What h Meant by Beats? In order to understand how the 
frequency of the incoming signal is changed to that for which the 
radio-frequency transformers are tuned, you must first learn about 
the phenomenon of beats. 

Strike middle C on the piano. The sound you hear has a fre¬ 
quency of 256 cycles per second. Now strike the note before it, B. 
This note has a frequency of 240 cycles per second. Now strike 
both keys together. The sound you hear is neither B nor C, but 
a mixture of the two. If you listen closely, you will notice that this 
new sound rises and falls in loudness, or intensity. If you time this 
rise and fall of sound, you will notice that it occurs 16 times per 
second, the exact difference between the frequencies of B and C. 

We call this rise and fall the beat note. Its frequency (that is, 
the number of beats) is equal to the difference between the fre¬ 
quencies of the notes j)roducing it. 

The production of beat notes occurs not only in the case of 
sound waves, but whenever any kind of waves of different fre¬ 
quencies clash or beat against one another. Under certain condi¬ 
tions, light waves may produce beats. Also, radio waves of different 
frequencies may be mixed, resulting in beats whose frequency 
equals the difference between those of the two original waves. 

Now we can explain how we are able to change the frequency 
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of the incoming signal to that for which the radio-frequency trans¬ 
formers are tuned. The problem is to mix with the incoming signal 
another radio-frequency current whose frequency is such that the 
difference between the two is equal to the predetermined and de¬ 
sired frequency. 

Forming Beat Frequencies in the Receiver. Assume we have 
set our radio-frequency transformers so that their natural fre¬ 
quency is 175 kc. Let us suppose that we are receiving the signal 
from a station whose frequency is 1.000 kc. All we need do is to 
generate a radio-frequency current whose frequency is 1,176 kc. 
We mix this radio-frequency current with the incoming signal 
(1,000 kc) and a beat current results whose frequency is 175 kc 
(1,175 — 1.000 = 175 kc). This 175-kc beat current is fed into the 
radio-frequency transformers, and amplification occurs at maxi¬ 
mum efficiency. The idea is shown in diagram form in Figure 26-1. 


INCOMING SIGNAL BEAT - FREQUENCY CURRENT 



Fig. 26 - 1 . Diagram shotving how the incoming signal mixes with the current 
produced by the local oscillator to produce the beat-frequency current. 


The device used to generate the radio-frequency current which 
beats against the incoming signal is called the local oscillator. To 
make this process clearer, let us consider another example, using 
the same tuning system having a natural frequency of 175 kc. 
Assume the incoming signal has a frequency of 800 kc. The local 
oscillator must now produce a radio-frequency current whose fre¬ 
quency is 975 kc. The beat-current frequency, again, is 175 kc, the 
frequency at which the radio-frequency transformers are set. 

To produce a beat-frequency current of 175 kc, the local 
oscillator produces a radio-frequency current whose frequency is 
175 kc above that of the incoming signal. Since frequencies in the 
broadcast band lie between 535 and 1,605 kc, the local oscillator 
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for our set must be capable of producing radio-frequency currents 
whose frequencies are between 710 kc (535 + 175), and 1,780 kc 
(1,605 + 175). Further, we must connect together the control that 
selects the incoming signal with the control that regulates the fre¬ 
quency of the local oscillator in such a way that the difference 
in frequency is always 175 kc. 

Heterodyning is another name for the production of beats. 
It is from this word that we get the name of our new-type radio 
set, the superheterodyne receiver. 

Beat Production Occurs in the First Detector. As in the case of 
the tuned radio-frequency receiver, the incoming signal is selected 
by the tuning circuit consisting of the antenna coupler with a 
variable capacitor across the secondary. The radio wave, a modu¬ 
lated carrier wave, causes a correspondingly modulated radio-fre¬ 
quency current to flow in the tuning circuit. This radio-frequency 
current is fed into the grid of an ordinary grid-leak-capacitor 
detector. Without the local oscillator present, the modulated radio¬ 
frequency current w’ould pass through this detector. The radio¬ 
frequency part, or comi)onent, would be eliminated, and the modu¬ 
lating component (the audio-frequency component) would appear 
at the output of the detector tube. This is another way of explain¬ 
ing detection, and you now can see why the detector tube is some¬ 
times called the demodulator tube. 

But in the superheterodyne system, before detection occurs, 
the steady or unmodulated radio-frequency current from the local 
oscillator is mixed with the incoming signal. As a result, coming 
out of the plate of the detector tube is a new radio-frequency cur¬ 
rent whose frequency is the beat frequency and whose amplitudes 
are modulated with the same waveform as was the incoming signal. 
This new radio-frequency current is then fed into the radio-fre¬ 
quency amplifiers that are tuned to the same frequency as that of 
the beat frequency. 

Since the mixing of the two radio-frequency currents takes 
place in the detector tube, this tube is also called the mixer tube. 
It is called the first detector tube to distinguish it from the second 
detector tube, which follows the radio-frequency amplifier tubes 
and is a standard detector. 

The Principle of the Local Oscillator. For the local oscillator 
we have to go back to the regenerative receiver (Chap. 16). Turn 
back to Figure 16-1. Current flowing in the plate circuit of the 
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triode is fed back to the tuned 
circuit by means of a plate coil. 
This feed-back overcomes the 
resistance of the tuned circuit, 
and the radio-frequency current 
flowing in that circuit (the oscil¬ 
lations of the electrons) is built 
up (Fig. 20-2). 

The frequency of this radio¬ 
frequency current is determined 
by the electrical values of the 
inductor and variable capacitor 
in the tuned circuit (L X C). 
Changing the setting of the vari¬ 
able capacitor will change the frequency of the current produced. 

Here, then, is our local oscillator. By connecting the variable 
capacitor of this oscillator with the variable capacitor of the first 
detector circuit so that they turn together, and selecting the 
proper comi)onent parts (L and C), we are able to produce a 
radio-frequency current which at all times will be 175 kc over the 
frequency of the incoming signal (Fig. 26-3). 


The Superheterodyne Receiver 



Fig. 26-2. Circuit of the local oscil¬ 
lator. Note how it resembles the re¬ 
generative detector. 



Fig. 26-3. Capacitors A 
and B are connected and 
turn together. {This gang¬ 
ing is shown by the doited 
lines running from one 
variable capacitor to the 
other.) Thus, the natural 
frequencies of both tuned 
circuits are always a cer¬ 
tain number of kilocycles 
apart (the beat frequency). 
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Note that 175 kc is taken only as an example. Actually, we can 
make this difference any frequency we wish, provided we have set 
our radio-frequency transformers to tune to that frequency. Also, 
as we shall see later (Chapter 39), there are other oscillator cir¬ 
cuits that may be employed for our local oscillator. 

Coupling the Oscillator to the First Detector. Several methods 
are used in feeding the radio-frequency current generated by the 


Ut DETECTOR 
AND 



Fig. 26-4. Circuit show¬ 
ing how current from the 
local oscillator is induc¬ 
tively coupled to the first 
detector and mixer circuit. 


local oscillator into the mixing tube. One such method is to make 
the circuits inductive-coupled. A coil of wire is placed near the 
tuned circuit of the oscillator. The radio-frequency current gener¬ 
ated by the oscillator is passed onto this coil of wire by induction. 
The ends of the coil are connected in the grid circuit of the first 
detector and mixer tube as shown in Figure 26-4. In this manner, 
the radio-frequency current of the oscillator is mixed with the 
radio-frequency current flowing in the first detector and mixer cir¬ 
cuit. The beat-frequency current results. 

A variation of this method of coupling is to connect the ends 
of the coupling coil in the cathode circuit of the detector and 
mixer tube as in Figure 26-5. When this method is used, it is 
customary to have the first detector hooked up as a cathode re¬ 
sistor-biased detector. 

Another method is to make the circuits capacitive-coupled. 
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Fig. 26-5. Circuii show¬ 
ing how current from the 
local oscillator is induc¬ 
tively coupled to the cath¬ 
ode of the first detector and 
mixer tube. 




Here a small fixed capacitor transfers the radio-frequency current 
from the oscillator to the grid of the first detector and mixer tube 
as shown in Figure 26-6. The radio-frequency choke in the plate 
circuit of the oscillator tube forces the radio-frequency current 
through the coupling capacitor to the grid of the first detector tube. 

There is a variation of this capacitive-coupling method that is 


1st DETECTOR 



Fig. 26-6. Circuit show¬ 
ing how a small fixed ca¬ 
pacitor is used to couple 
the current from the local 
oscillator to the grid of the 
first detector and mixer 
tube. 
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Fig. 26-7. Howihe^^gim- 
mick" is used for coupling. 


often employed. Instead of using a coupling capacitor, the wire 
from the grid of the mixer tube is merely wound a turn or two 
around the main coil of the oscillator (Fig. 26-7). The few turns 
of wire, called a gimmick, forms a small capacitor with the wind¬ 
ings of the oscillator coil and in this way we get our coupling. 

With the invention of new types of tubes, a third method of 
coupling was developed. In this method, the two circuits are cou¬ 
pled through the electrodes within the tube itself. We shall discuss 
this electron coupling further in the chapter dealing with types of 
tubes (page 244). 

The Intermediate-Frequency Amplifier. Coming out of the first 
detector and mixer tube is the beat-frequency current (175 kc in 
our example). This is a radio-frequency current, since it lies well 
above the audio range of about 15 kc. But it is lower than the 
broadcast frequencies- which lie between 535 and 1,605 kc. We, 
therefore, call this beat frequency the intermediate frequency (ab¬ 
breviated to if). The tuned radio-frequency transformers set for 
this beat frequency are called intermediate-frequency transformers, 
and the amplifier is called an intermediate-frequency amplifier. 

The intermediate-frequency transformers differ from the regu¬ 
lar radio-frequency transformers in a number of ways. Since they 
are tuned to a lower frequency, they have a greater number of 
turns of wire. Also, since they are to respond to only one frequency, 
the regular variable capacitor is eliminated. Instead, we use a 
trimmer capacitor adjusted to align the various tuned circuits. 

Another difference is that the primary of the intermediate- 
frequency transformer, too, is usually tuned by means of a trimmer 
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Fig. 26-8. Circuit of the intermediate-frequency transformer. 

capacitor. This arrangement increases the selectivity of the set. 
Although it is quite possible to tune the primary of the ordinary 
radio-frequency transformer, the difficulty of ganging the extra 
variable capacitors needed presents quite a problem and, therefore, 
this primary is not tuned. A diagram of the intermediate-frequency 
transformer used for an amplifier is shown in Figure 26-8. 

As previously stated, the use of an intermediate-frequency 
transformer tuned to a fixed frequency means much greater sensi¬ 
tivity and selectivity. So sensitive is the superheterodyne set that 
it is quite possible to use a small loop antenna built inside the cabi¬ 
net of the set itself, instead of a long wire up on the roof. 

The increase in selectivity may be shown by tuning curves 
in Figure 26-10. In Figure 26-10-A, the curve indicates that when 
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Fig. 26-10. A-Tuning curve for the tuned radio-frequency receiver tuned to 
1,000 kc. Note that stations whose frequencies are 970 kc and 1,030 he lie 
above the level of audibility. This condition means that they may be heard 
faintly in the background of the desired station. 

B-Tuning curve for the superheterodyne receiver tuned to 1,000 
kc. Note that the unwanted stations fall below the level of audibility. 


you tune in the 1,000-kc station, the two stations whose frequen¬ 
cies lie 30 kc on either side can be heard slightly. This tuning curve 
is typical for the tuned radio-frequency receiver. 

Figure 26-10-B represents the tuning curve of the superhetero¬ 
dyne receiver. Here you will notice that stations 30 kc away from 
the desired station (1,000 kc) lie well below the level of audibility. 

Can a Receiver Be Too Selective? So selective is the superhet¬ 
erodyne receiver that another problem may be presented. The set 
may be too selective! Here is what happens. 

At the radio station, audio-frequency currents whose fre¬ 
quencies run up to 15 kc are mixed with the steady radio-frequency 
carrier current generated by the transmitting set to produce the 
modulated radio-frequency current. Assume that our broadcasting 
station has a carrier wave whose frequency is 1,000 kc. The result¬ 
ing beat current then would be 1,000 minus 15, or 985 kc. 

In discussing the production of beats, we omitted to mention 
that when waves of two frequencies are mixed, not only is the beat 
frequency the difference between these two frequencies, but a beat 
frequency is also produced which is the swm of these two fre¬ 
quencies. 

When we considered the beat-frequency current produced by 
mixing the incoming signal with the radio-frequency current gen¬ 
erated by the local oscillator, we omitted the beat produced by 
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adding the two frequencies because this beat lay well outside the 
range of our receiver. You will recall that we assumed an incoming 
signal whose frequency was 1,000 kc. One beat frequency produced 
was 175 kc. The other beat frequency which we did not consider 
was 1,000 plus l,17ij, or 2,175 kc. Since our intermediate-frequency 
transformers were tuned to 175 kc, the second beat could not be 
amplified. 

But at the transmitting station, the mixing of the 15-kc audio 
current with the 1,000-kc carrier current produces beat currents 
that have two different frequencies, one of 985, and the other of 
1,015 kc. The radio station, therefore, broadcasts a wave whose 
frequencies lie between 985 and 1,015 kc. The difference between 
the two frequencies (30 kc) is called the hand width. 

Now, if you will refer to Figure 26-10-B, you will notice from 
the tuning curve for the superheterodyne receiver that when it is 
tuned to 1,000 kc, the extremes of the 30-kc band width lie below 
the level of audibility. This means that some of the high notes will 
not be heard. We call this cutting the side bands. 

In other words, so great is the selectivity and so narrow is 
the tuning curve that the beat frequencies of 985 and 1,015 kc lie 
below the level of audibility. Thus, the tone of the set will be too 
bass. To remedy this defect, we are compelled to reduce the selec¬ 
tivity of the set. The ideal condition would be to have the 985 
and 1,015 kc on the tuning curve a little above the level of audibil¬ 
ity, as shown in Figure 26-11. 

This broadening is accomplished by adjusting the trimmer 
capacitors so that the set is slightly out of alignment. This adjust¬ 
ment broadens the tuning curve so as not to cut the side bands. 


Fig. 26-11. Ideal tuning 
curve for the superhetero¬ 
dyne receiver. Note that the 
side bands are fully re¬ 
ceived, but the unwanted 
stations are well below the 
level of audibility. 
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Although it is possible to judge this condition by ear, best results 
are accomplished by the use of special electrical instruments. Ex¬ 
cept for the differences already noted, the intermediate-frequency 
amplifier is similar to the radio-frequency amplifier discussed in 
Chapter 23. 

The Second Detector and Audio-Frequency Amplifier, The 
second detector following the intermediate-frequency amplifier is 
similar to the one used in the tuned radio-frequency set. A diode 
detector is customarily used, since the amount of amplification of 
the intermediate-frequency amplifier is great enough to overcome 
the lack of amplification that results from using a diode instead of 
a triode detector. 

The automatic-volume-control system, the manual volume 
control, the tone control, and the audio amplifier are the same as 
those used in the tuned radio-frequency receiver. 

Using a Radio-Frequency Stage Before the First Detector, 
Sometimes a stage of ordinary radio-frequency amplification is 
placed in front of the first detector. Although it is not necessary to 
increase the sensitivity or selectivity of the superheterodyne re¬ 
ceiver (which is sensitive and selective enough without it), this 
radio-frequency stage serves two useful functions. 

First, it serves to reduce the volume of any unwanted signals 
from powerful radio stations that may be in the vicinity of the 
receiver. If this stage were not present, this unwanted powerful 
signal would be impressed on the first detector and might cause 
some interference. Altliough the radio-frequency stage may not 
completely eliminate this interfering station, it can reduce its sig¬ 
nal strength to the point where the tuned circuit of the first detec¬ 
tor can eliminate it completely. 

Image Frequencies, But even more important is the fact that 
this radio-frequency stage eliminates what are called image fre¬ 
quencies. To get the idea of image frequency, assume that we are 
tuning to the 1,000-kc station. Our oscillator produces a radio-fre¬ 
quency current whose frequency is 1,175 kc. A beat-frequency cur¬ 
rent of 175 kc results, which is the same frequency to which our in¬ 
termediate-frequency transformers are tuned. 

Suppose, at the same time, there is a station whose frequency 
is 1,350 kc. This new signal will beat against the 1,175-kc current 
produced by the oscillator, and once again a beat frequency of 175 
kc will result. This means that for every frequency produced by 




Fig. 26-12. A-Circuit of the complete superheterodyne receiver. 

B~Block diagram showing arrangemeni of the componerd parts. 
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the oscillator, there are two frequencies that will produce the de¬ 
sired beat frequency, one 175 kc above the oscillator frequency 
and one 175 kc beloio the oscillator frequency. Thus, two stations 
may be passed on to the intermediate-frequency amplifier at the 
same time. This second and unwanted frequency (1,350 kc) is 
called the image frequency. The stage of radio-frequency amplifi¬ 
cation eliminates the image frequency by tuning it out before it 
reaches the first detector. 

Another method for reducing image-frequency interference is 
to use a higher intermediate frequency, such as 455 kc, which is in 
common usage today. The wanted signal then will be separated 
from its image by twice the intermediate frequency (910 kc), and 
thus the image station can be tuned out quite readily. 

Also, since the broadcast band lies between 535 and 1605 kc 
and the image frequency lies twice the intermediate frequency 
away from the wanted station, with the intermediate frequency at 
455 kc, few wanted stations whose frequencies lie betweeti 535 and 
695 kc can have image frequencies that fall into the broadcast 
band. Thus, only few stations have the possibility of suffering from 
image frequencies. 

Figure 26-12 shows the complete superheterodyne receiver. 


SUMMARY 


1. The tuned radio-frequency receiver cannot be tuned sharply 
and at the same time remain able to receive many stations with 
widely different frequencic.s. 

2. The superheterodyne receiver provides a means of sharp tuning 
over a wide range by means of the principle of beat notes. 

3. Beat is a phenomenon of the alternate reinforcement and neu¬ 
tralization of each other by waves of two frequencies. The 
number of beats produced by this reaction of two sets of waves 
is equal to the difference between their vibration frequencies. 

4. The first detector in a superheterodyne receiver is a tube in 
which the radio currents from the antenna are mixed with the 
currents from a local oscillator. 

5. The local oscillator is tuned so that the beat note produced 
by its current mixed with an incoming radio current will always 
be at the fixed natural frequency of the intermediate-frequency 
amplifier, 

6. The current from the first detector tube is a beat-frequency 
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current that is of radio frequency, but lower than the broadcast 
frequencies. 

7. The radio-frequency amplifiers are set for this beat frequency, 
and such an amplifying system is called an intermediate-fre- 
quency amplifier. 

8. The superheterodyne receiver is very sensitive and tunes so 
sharj^ly that trimmer capacitors sometimes are adjusted to keep 
the set a trifle out of alignment in order to make it include the 
side bands. 


GLOSSARY 


Band Width: The range of frequencies of the radio wave sent out 
by a transmitting station. 

Beats: 'fhe result of combining two waves of similar nature but of 
different frequencies. Thus, we can combine two sound waves or 
two alternating (‘urrents of different frequencies. The result, in the 
case of the sound waves, will be a new’ sound w’ave whose ampli¬ 
tudes vary at a frequency equal to either the difference between 
the two frequencies or the sum of the tw’o frequencies. In the case 
of the alternating currents, the amplitudes of the resulting current 
w’ill vary in the same manner. 

Capacitive Coupling: A method of coupling electrical energy from 
one circuit to another through a capacitor. 

Heterodyning: The production of beat notes or currents by mixing 
tw’o weaves or two alternating currents of different frequencies. 
Image Frequency: A frequency that is as much above the oscillator 
frequency as the desir(.‘d station frequency is below that of the 
oscillator. Thus, the signals from twm different stations may be 
fed into the intermediate-frequency amplifier at the same time. 
Inductive Coupling: A metliod of coupling electrical energy from one 
circuit to another by mutual induction. 

Intermediate Frequency: The frequency that lies between the radio 
fre(]uency of the received signal and audio frequency. It results 
from heterodyning tw’o different radio frequencies. 
Intermediate-Frequency (l-F) Transformer: A transformer tuned so that 
its natural frequency falls w’ithin the intermediate-frequency range. 
Local Oscillator: A generator of radio-frequency currents in a super¬ 
heterodyne receiver. 

Mixer Tube: A tube in the superheterodyne receiver in which the 
incoming signal current is mixed with the radio-frequency cur¬ 
rent from the local oscillator to produce the intermediate-frequency 
current. 
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Side Band: The band of frequencies on either side of the funda¬ 
mental carrier frequency, simultaneously transmitted with it by 
the broadcast station. 

Superheterodyne Receiver: A radio receiver using the heterodyne 
principle. 


SYMBOLS 




Intermediate-frequency transformer. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. List some of the weaknesses of a tuned radio-frequency re¬ 
ceiver. 

2. What is meant by a beat note? 

3. What is the function of the local oscillator in the superhetero¬ 
dyne receiver? 

4. Describe what occurs in the first detector of a superheterodyne 
receiver. 

5. Describe the operation of the local oscillator. 

6 . How is the local oscillator coupled to the first detector mixer 
tube? 

7. What advantage lies in the use of intermediate-frequency 
transformers in the superheterodyne receiver? 

8 . What is meant by intermediate-frequency? 

9. What are the advantages of a sui)erheterodyne receiver over 
other types of receivers studied? 

10. What happens to the beat frequency, which is the sum of the 
tw’o mixed frequencies, in a superheterodyne receiver? 

11. What is meant by band width? 

12. What is meant by “cutting the side bands’7 

13. How is the cutting of side bands in the superheterodyne elimi¬ 
nated? 

14. ^^’hat type of second detector is commonly used in a super¬ 
heterodyne receiver? 

15. Why is a radio-frequency amplifier stage placed in front of 
the mixer in a superheterodyne receiver? 

16. What is image frequency? 

17. Draw a complete superheterodyne receiver, with automatic 
volume control. 

18. Why will a higher intermediate frequency reduce the image- 
frequency interference to a greater extent than a low'er one? 
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Transistors 


PROBLEM 1. How are tubes with different numbers 
of electrodes or elements designed for 
different functions in a receiver? 

PROBLEM 2. How may the functions of several tubes 
be combined in one tube? 


PROBLEM 3. How do tube envelopes and bases vary? 
PROBLEM 4. How may a transistor act like a radio 
tube? 


As you have learned, it is possible to have radio without radio 
tubes. Nevertheless, the radio tube has changed what was a scien¬ 
tific toy into one of the world’s greatest industries. It has greatly 
influenced our present civilization. 

General Principles of Radio Tubes. The basic principles of the 
radio tube are, nevertheless, extremely simple. Let us study this 
tube more attentively. The heated filament or cathode emits a 
stream of electrons which form a one-way path to a positively 
charged plate, or anode. The more the cathode is heated, the more 
electrons it sends out. The more positive the charge on the plate, 
the more of these electrons it attracts. It should be remembered 
that these two statements hold true between certain limits. If you 
heat the filament too much, it will burn up. After a certain limit 
is reached, placing a higher positive charge on the plate will attract 
no more electrons (Chap. 37). 

In some tubes, the cathode is the filament itself. This filament 
may be a thin wire, as in type 1H5-GT tubes. Or else it may be a 
heavy metal ribbon coated with certain chemicals to permit it to 
shoot off more electrons, as in the type 45 tubes. 
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In tubes of other types, the filament is merely an electric 
stove, or heater, heating up the relatively heavy metal tube, or 
sleeve, that fits over it. This tube, or sleeve, is the cathode, which 
when heated sufficiently emits the electrons that find their way to 
the plate. The type 6Co tube is an example of this class. 

Tubes having thin filaments usually are heated by direct cur¬ 
rent. Alternating current is generally used to heat the heavy rib¬ 
bon filaments. The separate-heater types of tubes may be heated 
either by direct or alternating current. 

Filament or Heater Voltages. In practice, the tube manufac¬ 
turers design the filaments and heaters of their tubes to operate at 
certain voltages. Thus, the 1H5-GT tube has a filament which 
oj)erates from the volts furnished by a single dry cell. 

Other types of tubes require different voltages. The type 45 
uses volts on its filament. The heater of the 117Z3 tubes uses 
117 volts. There are many other ty])es of tubes using other volt¬ 
ages. But the voltage at which the filament or heater of the tube 
operates does not deterjuine the character or nature of the tube. 

The Diode. Simplest of all radio tubes is the two-element 
tube, or diode. These two elements consist of an emitter of elec¬ 
trons (either a filament or separately heated cathode), and a plate. 
The.se two elements are sealed inside a glass bulb from which all 
air has been evacuated. 

As described in Chapter 14, the diode makes for an excellent 
detector. It is also used as a rectifier, changing alternating current 
into direct current to be used by the B eliminator (Chap. 18) and 
by the automatic-volume-control circuit ((''hap. 24). 

The 1V2 and 1B3-GT types of tubes are typical diodes. Some¬ 
times two diodes are sealed into one envelope to make a julUwave 
rectifier, as in 5Y3-GT, 5U4-G, 35Zr>. and filiO tubes. 

The Triode. When Dr. DcForest placed a third element, the 
grid, between the cathode and plate of the diode, he introduced 
the magical word — amplification. As already explained in Chapter 
15. a small voltage ])laced upon the grid of the tube controls the 
large stream of electrons rushing from the cathode to the plate. 
Since this large plate current varies in step with the small voltage 
placed upon the grid, amplification results. 

The amplifying quality of a tube is called the amplification 
factor, which appears in electrical formulas as the Greek letter 
mu (fi). Here is what it means. 
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In Figure 27-1, we have a 
triode with a meter in the plate 
circuit. Electrons flowing from 
the filament are attracted to the 
positively charged plate and 
flow on through the meter, 
which registers their flow. As¬ 
sume that you now increase the 
B battery by 35 volts. The 
greater positive charge on the 
plate attracts more electrons, 
and the meter now shows that 
more are flowing through it. 

At this point, a negative 
charge is placed on the grid. This 
will cut down the flow of electrons to the plate, and fewer electrons 
will flow through the meter. Assume that when you have placed a 
negative charge of 5 volts on the grid, the meter will show the same 
current flowing through it as before the plate charge was raised by 
35 volts. This means that 5 volts applied to the grid will have the 
same effect as 35 volts (of opposite charge) applied to the plate of 
the tube. The amplification factor or mu M of this tube is, there¬ 
fore, 35 divided by 5, or 7. 

What Determines the Amplification Factor of a Triode? The 
amplification factor of a triode is determined by the mechanical 
construction of the tube. The nearer the grid is to the cathode, the 
greater is its effect on the stream of electrons flowing to the plate, 
and the greater is the mu, or amplification factor of the tube. Also, 
the finer the mesh of the grid, the greater the effect of a charge 
upon the grid, and again the greater the mu. If the open spaces in 
the grid are wide, the electrons are able to rush to the plate with¬ 
out being very much affected by the grid charge. This condition, 
accordingly, makes for a smaller amplification factor. 

In the triode, we are unable to use a grid of very fine mesh 
because the consequently larger area of the grid would greatly in¬ 
crease the internal grid-to-plate capacitance. This would increase 
the feedback and cause the receiver to oscillate, resulting in distor¬ 
tion, as was shown on pages 182-183. It is partly because of this 
fact that triodes have a relatively small amplification factor. The 
type 6C5 tube has a mu of 20. 



Fig. 27-1. ^Mer connected in the 
plate circuit of the triode to show the 
flow of electrons. 
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Fig. 27-2. Diagram shm)- 
ing what is meant by a 
stage of amplification. 


Another factor limits the mu of the triode. The electrons shot 
off by the cathode have a negative charge. Thus, they tend to repel 
one another, and many more are shot out than actually reach the 
plate. Of these electrons that do not reach the plate, a large num¬ 
ber accumulate and fill the space around the cathode inside the 
envelope of the tube. This accumulation charges the space around 
the cathode, and is, therefore, called the space charge. 

Any new electrons shot off by the cathode must fight their 
way through this space charge to reach the plate. It is estimated 
that about 85 per cent of the positive charge on the plate of the 
tube is used to overcome the repelling effect of the space charge, 
leaving about 15 per cent for amplification purposes. The space 
charge, surrounding the grid, also interferes with its action and 
thus further reduces the mu of the tube. 

The Gain of a Stage. In addition to the amplification furn¬ 
ished by the tube, there may be the amplification due to the 
step-up action of the transformer. Figure 27-2 shows what is meant 
by a stage of amplification. We may calculate the amplification, or 
gain, of this stage by dividing the output voltage by the input 
voltage. Thus, if the output voltage is 50 volts and the input volt¬ 
age is 5 volts, the amplification furnished by this stage is 50 
divided by 5, or 10. 

The Power Tube, We must remember that the radio tube is a 
voltage-operated device—that is, the varying voltage which is fed 
into the grid controls the current flowing in the plate circuit of 
the tube. It becomes the function, then, of each stage of amplifica¬ 
tion to amplify the variations of voltage fed into the grid. Each 
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stage has this function, except the final audio-frequency stage, 
whose function it is to supply the fluctuating current or power that 
operates the loudspeaker. 

Electrons, shot out by the cathode of such a tube and at¬ 
tracted to the plate, travel through the loudspeaker. In the case of 
a dynamic loudspeaker, the current goes through a transformer 
primary which couples the output power to a speaker voice coil 
(pages 170-172). The frequency of sound coming from the speaker 
depends upon the frequency of variations in the electron stream. 
The volume, or loudness, of this sound depends upon the ampli¬ 
tude of these variations. Thus, to operate our speaker at a loud 
level, we need a dense stream of electrons flowing in the plate cir¬ 
cuit. Therefore, the cathode must be caf)able of emitting a large 
quantity of electrons, and the tube must be able to pass them on 
to the plate in order to furnish enough power to operate the loud¬ 
speaker. 

It is for this reason that the last stage of audio-frequency 
amplification is called the poiver stage, and the tube that operates 
in this stage is called the power tube. If the power tube is of the 
filament type, this filament is usually made quite heavy and 
rugged, and is coated with chemicals that increase the electronic 
omission. A power tube may also contain a number of filaments 
connected together to give the same effect as one heavy filament. 
Tubes such as the type 45 and the type 2A3 arc examples. Where 
the tubes have separately heated cathodes, these cathodes are large 
and are able to emit a large number of electrons. The 6AC5-GT 
is such a tube. 

When the electrons strike the plate, they are traveling with 
considerable speed, and the force of the impact heats up the plate. 
P"or this reason, the plate of the power tube must be larger and 
more rugged than for the other ty]>es of tubes. It is usually coated 
with graphite to give it a black surface, so that it may radiate 
away its heat more effectively. 

Power Tubes Have a Small Amplification Factor, Although 
the grid of the power tube must control the flow of electrons from 
the cathode to the plate, it must not block off too many of these 
electrons that are needed so badly in the plate circuit. For this 
reason, the grid of the power tube has an open mesh and is not 
placed so close to the cathode, as in the case of other types of 
amplifier tubes. 
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This coiistruction, in turn, reduces the amplification factor of 
the |)Ower tube. Thus, the mu of the type 2A3 tube is only 4.2 and 
that of the tyjx' 45 tube 3.5. Power tubes of the triode class gen¬ 
erally have a low amplification factor. 

Since the grid of the power tube is of open mesh and relatively 
far from the cathode, changes in the grid voltage do not affect the 
flow of electrons in the plate circuit as much as if the grid were 
of finer mesh and closer to the cathode. In order to create a certain 
variation in the plate current, therefore, any change in the charge 
on the grid of the i)Ower tube needs to be greater than the change 
needed by another type of amplifier tube. We say that powder tubes 
of the triode class ha\'e low power sensitimty. 

Because this greater grid-voltage variation, or swing, is neces¬ 
sary to operate the power tube, it is important that most of the 
voltage amplification of the signal should occur before the current 
is fed into the power tube. For this reason, it is customary to have 
at least one stage of audio-frequency amplification between the 
detector and power stage. 

Two Power Tubes in Parallel. Sometimes the power required 
for the loudspeaker is too great for a single tube to handle. In such 
cases, w’e can connect two identical power tubes in parallel. The 
grid of one tube is connected to the grid of the other, the plate to 
the other plate, and the cathode to the other cathode (Fig. 27-3). 

The voltage t)laced upon the grids of two tubes in parallel is the 
same as that on the grid of one tube. But because two cathodes 


lit A-F TUBE POWER TUBE POWER TUBE 



Fig. 27-3. Circuit showing how two power tubes are connected in parallel to 
handle greater power. 
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are emitting electrons, the current set flowing in the plate circuit 
of the tubes is twice as large. Thus, from two tubes we can get 
nearly twice the power output that a single tube can deliver to 
operate the loudspeaker. It is quite obvious that three or more 
tubes may be connected in parallel. It is not practical, however, to 
use more than two tubes for ordinary purposes. 



The Push-pull System for Power Tubes, Another method of 
multiplying the output of the power tube is to connect two of them 
in push-pull. Figure 27-4 shows this circuit. 

You wdll notice that the secondary winding of the input trans¬ 
former is center-tapped. Each end of this winding goes to the grid 
of one of the power tubes. The center tap is connected to the grid- 
bias resistor, w^hich, in turn, is connected to both cathodes. Thus, a 
negative bias is placed on the grids of the tubes (pages 155-156). 

The primary of the output transformer also is center-tapped. 
Each end of that winding goes to one of the plates, and the B+ 
terminal is connected to the center tap. Here is how this hookup 
works. 

The fluctuating current in the plate circuit of the first audio¬ 
frequency tube sets up an alternating voltage across the secondary 
of the input transformer. Assume an instant when point No. 1 of 
the secondary is positive; point No. 2 then is negative. In this situ¬ 
ation, a positive charge is placed upon the grid of tube A and a 
negative charge upon the grid of tube B. 
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In tube A. the electrons shot out by the cathode are sped on 
to the plate and flow to point No. 3 of the primary of the output 
transformer. They then flow through the coils of the primary, to 
the center tap, and out to the positive post of the B supply. 

As the current flows through the upper half of the primary of 
the oiUput transformer, a magnetic field is built up. This field, cut¬ 
ting across the secondary of the output transformer, sets up an 
electrical pressure that sends current flowing through the voice coil 
of the loudspeaker. 

Now let us see what is happening in tube B. The negative 
charge on the grid reduces the flow of electrons to the plate. Thus, 
the plate current is reduced, and the current flowing through the 
lower half of the primary of the output transformer falls off. This 
falling-off causes the magnetic field to collapse. 

But a collapsing magnetic field, cutting across a conductor, 
sets up an electrical pressure across that conductor just as an ex¬ 
panding magnetic field does. Thus, a second electical pressure is set 
up acro.ss the secondary of the output transformer and in the same 
direction as the first current from tube A and, as a result, a much 
greater current flows through the voice coil of the loudspeaker. 

Note that while the current flowing in one tube is increasing, 
the current in the other tube is diminishing. Also notice that we 
need twice the grid voltage that is needed to operate a single tube 
in order to operate a pair of tubes in push-pull, since each tube 
must get th(' same voltage on its grid as that necessary for a 
single tube. Power tubes connected in push-i)ull produce very little 
distortion of the signal. 

The Phase Inverter. The push-pull power stage may be cou- 
])led to the first audio stage by resistance coupling as well as by 
the transformer-coupling method just described. Let us see what 
the push-pull stage requires. 

First of all, as the grid of one of the push-pull tubes becomes 
more negative, the other grid must become less negative. Second, 
the grid-voltage variations, or swings, of both tubes must be equal 
—that is, one grid going as much more negative as the other goes 
less negative. 

In the transformer-coupling method just described, the first 
requirement is met by connecting the grids to opposite ends of the 
secondary of the input transformer. The second requirement of 
equal grid swing is met by connecting both cathodes of the push- 
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pull tubes to the center tap of this secondary through the cathode- 
bias resistor. 

If resistance coupling is desired, it is usual to employ another 
tube, called a p/iasc inverter, in a circuit such as that shown in 
Figure 27-5. Note that the toj) half of this diagram (shown in 
heavy lines) is an ordinary example of resistance coupling similar 
to that shown in Figure 17-12. 

If we assume that the grid of the first audio-frequency ampli¬ 
fier tube receives a positive signal, the plate current of that tube 
will increase, piling electrons onto plate A of coupling capacitor 
Cl. This drives electrons off plate B of the capacitor onto the grid 
of powTr tube A. making that grid more negative. 

Part of this negative signal voltage is tapped off through the 
grid-leak resistor Ri and is fed to the grid of the phase-inverter 
tube. If you look carefully, you w'ill notice that the bottom half 
of the diagram (shown in lighter lines) is really another example 
of resistance coupling between the phase-inverter tube and power 
tube B. 

When the negative voltage is applied to the grid of the phase- 
inverter tube, its plate current decreases, resulting in a less nega¬ 
tive voltage on tlie grid of power tube B, as explained on pages 
124-125. Thus, the first requirement is met—namely, that the grid 
of power tube A becomes more negative as the grid of power tube 
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B becomes less negative. The second requirement of equal grid 
swings is met by choosing the proper tap point on grid resistor Ri. 

Note that the first audio-frequency amplifier tube and the 
phase-inverter tube have a common self-bias circuit consisting of 
resistor R.t and capacitor Cs. Similarly, the two power tubes have 
a common self-bias circuit made up of resistor R 4 and capacitor C 4 . 

The Tetrode. It was stated, earlier in this chapter, that the 
triode has a low amplification factor because: 

1 . We cannot use a fine-rnesh grid, since this causes too great 
a grid-to-plate capacitance, and thus too much feedback, especially 
at higher frequencies. 



Fig. 27-6. Looking down 
on the top of a screen-grid 
tube showing the arrange¬ 
ment of the electrodes. 


2 . The space charge within the tube wastes about 85 per cent 
of the positive charge on the plate. 

To overcome these difficulties, in some tubes a second grid is 
placed between the original grid, now called the control grid, and 
the plate. This new grid is called the screen grid. 

The screen grid is connected to the B+ terminal, but usually 
a dropping resistor reduces the positive charge on it to a value less 
than that on the plate. Thus, if a positive charge of 250 volts is 
placed on the plate, 100 volts usually is placed on the screen grid. 

Action of the Screen Grid in the Tetrode. This new grid acts 
as a screen between the plates of the capacitor formed inside the 
tube by the control grid and plate. When a grounded screen is 
placed between the plates of a capacitor, it acts to reduce the total 
capacitance. Similarly, if a grounded screen is placed between the 
plate and the control grid of a tube, the internal capacitance be¬ 
tween these two electrodes is greatly reduced. 

The screen grid of a tetrode is such a grounded screen. This 
may not be evident from Figure 27-7, since the screen grid is 
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Fig. 27-7. The screen-grid tube 
circuit. 



connoctofl to the 4 100-volt terminal of the power supply. The 
l)ositive voltage on.the screen grid is necessary for the proper func¬ 
tioning of the tube. However, note that the screen grid is connected 
to ground through cai)acitor C, known as the screen bypass capaci¬ 
tor. Thus, while the screen grid is at 4-100 volts as far as direct- 
current components are concerned (since these currents cannot 
pass through the capacitor), it is grounded as far as the alternat¬ 
ing-current components of the signal are concerned (since the 
capacitor is of such value as to offer very little opposition to 
them). Thus, it acts as a grounded screen as far as the signal is 
concerned, and the internal capacitance between the control grid 
and plate is reduced. For example, whereas the triode 6C5 tube 
has a grid-to-plate capacitance of two /x/xf. the tetrode 24A tube has 
a control grid-to-plate capacitance of approximately 0.007 nfii. 
Thus, the amount of feedback is cut down to almost zero and the 
evil of oscillation is eliminated. As a result, we can now use a 
closely meshed control grid, and this structure gives us a much 
greater amplification factor. 

Another result of introducing the positively charged screen 
grid is the dissipation of the space charge. The electron cloud 
which otherwise fills the inside of the tube is attracted to the screen 
grid. Some of the electrons hit the wires of this grid and go off to 
the positive post of the B supply. But most of them go through the 
openings and travel on to the plate, which has a higher positive 
charge. This electron stream gives a greater plate current and a 
much greater amplification factor for the tube, because now any 
new electrons emitted by the cathode need not dissipate them¬ 
selves battling the repellent effect of the space charge. 

We can fully appreciate the effect of the screen grid when we 
compare the amplification factor of 20 for a triode such as the type 
6C5 with that of 400 for the type 24A screen-grid tube. Although 
losses in the circuit may cut the real mu down to 40 or 50, never- 
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theless, you can readily sec the advantage of the screen-grid tube. 

Since the screen grid forms the fourth electrode in the tube, 
wo call this new type of tube a tetrode, meaning four electrodes. 
Because of the low grid-to-plate capacitance of the tetrode, there 
is no danger of oscillations being set up as the result of feedback. 
This condition makes it unnecessary to neutralize the radio-fre¬ 
quency and intermediate-frequency stages of arnpliBcation. Figure 
27-8 shows the circuit of a typical radio-frequency stage using the 
tetrode. Note that the screen grid is bypassed to ground by a 
0.001-/xf capacitor. 



Fig. 27-8. Circuit of a 
stage of radio-frequency 
amplification using the 
2UA type of screen-grid 
tube. 


The tetrode mpy also be used as a detector and as an audio¬ 
frequency amplifier. However, since the pentode is superior to the 
tetrode, the latter type is not employed today. 

Variable-Mu Tubes. As a result of the fine-meshed control grid 
the electrons that stream through the spaces between the wires 
are forced to pass quite close to those wires. A very small charge 
upon the wires of the grid, then, has a great effect on the electron 
stream flowing to the plate of the tube The screen-grid tube is 
ideal for the purpose of delivering a large voltage from a small 
one. 

The very construction that makes this tube so suitable for 
handling small voltages prevents it from handling high voltages. 
It does not require a great negative charge on the control grid to 
stop entirely the flow of electrons to the plate. Thus, if a large al¬ 
ternating voltage should be fed into the grid, the positive half of 
the cycle w^ould go through well enough, but most of the negative 
half-cycle would be blocked out, and detection or rectification 
would result. 

If the screen-grid tube is used as a radio-frequency amplifier 
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in a set which is located near a i)owerfiil station, the strong signal 
from that station will cause the autoinatic-voluine-control system 
to send a large negative bias to the control grid of the tetrode. This 
bias plus the negative half-cycle of the incoming signal will cut 
off the flow of electrons to the plate, and the radio-frequency tube 
will act as a grid-bias detector (pages 98-101). This phenomenon 
causes a form of distortion called cross modulation. 

This interference does not occur if the wires of the control 
grid are widely spaced. Charges on the grid have little effect on 
the electrons as they stream through the wide open spaces. But, of 
course, the amplification factor of the tube is much less. 

The ideal condition, then, would be to hook up one tube with 
a close-meshed control grid and one with an o))en-meshed control 
grid in such a way that weak signals would travel through the 
close-meshed tube, where they would be greatly amplified, and the 
strong signals, that did not need so much amplification, would 
travel through the open-meshed tube, where they could not cause 
distortion. This ideal was achieved in one tube by constructing a 
control grid that is close-meshed at the ends and open-incshed in 
the center (Fig. 27-9). 

When a weak signal comes in, the automatic volume-control 
sends little negative bias to 
the control grid of the ra¬ 
dio-frequency tube, and 
this tube then acts as a con¬ 
ventional screen-grid am¬ 
plifier. When a strong sig¬ 
nal comes in, the negative 
bias of the tube is in¬ 
creased. This increased bias 
means that the electrons 
cannot get through the fine 
mesh at both ends of the 
control grid. But in the 
center, where the mesh is 
open, the electrons can get 
through, and the tube now 

acts as a low-ww amplifier. 27-9. Diagram showing the con- 

Such a tube is called a siruciion of the control grid of a variable- 

variable-mu tube or super- rnu tube. 
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control radio-frequency arnplifier. One example of such a tube is 
the type 6SK7. 

The Radio-Frequency Pentode^ Although the screen-grid tube 
makes an excellent radio-frequency amplifier, it suffers from one 
defect. Because the space charge has been overcome, and also be¬ 
cause of the added pull of the positive charge on the screen grid, 
electrons leaving the cathode attain a speed as great as 20,000 miles 
per second and strike the plate with great force. 

The force of impact is great enough to knock some electrons 
off the jdate. This phenomenon is called secondary emission. These 
electrons fly about in space and either are pulled back by the posi¬ 
tive charge of the plate or else are attracted to the positively 
charged screen grid nearby. The electrons lost to the screen grid 
reduce the supply left for the plate circuit of the tube, and ampli¬ 
fication falls off. 

To remedy this defect, a third grid is placed between the 
screen grid and the plate. This new grid is connected to the filament 

or cathode of the tube. Since 
it is connected to the cathode, 
this new grid has the same 
charge on it and, therefore, has 
little effect upon electrons pass¬ 
ing through it. But as compared 
to the positive charge on the 
plate, this new grid is nega¬ 
tive. Therefore, any electrons 
knocked off the plate by sec¬ 
ondary emission will be turned 
back by this grid to the plate 
where they belong. Because of this fact, the new grid is called the 
suppressor grid (Fig. 27-10). 

Because they have five electrodes (cathode, three grids, and 
a plate), tubes of this type are called pentodes. They make excel¬ 
lent radio-frequency and intermediate-frequency amplifiers be¬ 
cause they have the sensitivity and high amplification factor of 
the screen-grid tubes plus the ability to suppress secondary emis¬ 
sion. They are also known as radio-frequency pentodes. 

The type 1T4 tube is of this category. The suppressor grid is 
connected internally to one end of the filament. Sometimes, the 
suppressor grid is led out to one of the base connections. We then 
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Fig. 27-10. Arrangement of elec¬ 
trodes in the pentode tube. 
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must connect it to the cathode exter¬ 
nally. The type GSK7 tube is an ex¬ 
ample. 

The Tower Pentode. Like the 
screen-grid tube, the radio-frequency 
pentode is not suited for use as a power 
tube. Let us see if we can design a good 
power tube. 

First of all, it must be capable of 
handling a good deal of power. Hence, 
the cathode must be a very strong emit¬ 
ter of electrons. These electrons must 
find their way to the plate quite readily. 

Hence, we must have an open-meshed 
grid. The plate must be large and rug¬ 
ged to withstand the bombardment of 
electrons. 

So far we have described our old 
friend, the triode power tube. Now, let 
us see if we can step up its amplification 
factor. Wc cannot make the grid more 
fine-meshed because doing so w^ould cut 
down the flow of needed electrons, and thus reduce our power. But 
we can eliminate the space charge that uses up about 85 per cent 
of the positive charge on the plate. So between the control grid and 
the plate, we place a positively charged screen grid, and the ampli¬ 
fication factor shoots up. 

But not so fast. We are dealing here with heavy streams of 
electrons. Without the restraining effect of the space charge, 
the electrons hit the plate with tremendous impact, knocking off 
clouds of electrons. A large number of these electrons are attracted 
to the positively charged screen grid, and down goes our ampli¬ 
fication factor. 

Well, let us put in a suppressor grid between the screen grid 
and the plate. Connect this suppressor grid to the cathode, and 
the electrons knocked off by the impact are forced back to the 
plate, and up goes the amplification factor. 

This tube is called a power pentode, and one example is the 
type 6K6-GT. Compare its amplification factor of more than 
100 with that of the triode type 45, whose amplification factor is 



Fig. 27-11. Cutaway view 
of a radio-frequency pen¬ 
tode. 
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3.5. Because a small grid voltage can control a large amount of 
power in its plate circuit, the power pentode may even work di¬ 
rectly from the detector without any need for an intervening stage 
of audio-frequency amplification. 

Like the triode power tube, the power pentode can be con¬ 
nected in parallel and in push-pull circuits to get greater power 
output. Although they are both pentodes, the radio-frequency 
pentode and the power pentode are not interchangeable. In reality, 
they are tubes of two different types. 

The Beam Power Tube. Although it has only four electrodes, 
the beam power tube is in reality a variation of the power pentode. 
Here is how it works. 

Electrons, shot off from the cathode, pass between the wires 
of the control grid and the positively charged screen grid. This 
screen grid has a higher positive charge than the plate. This charge 
acts as a brake, slowing down the electrons in their flight to the 
plate. Deflector plates, connected to the cathode and, therefore, 
having the same charge, concentrate these electrons into a cloud 
or beam, moving slowly towards the plate. Any electrons knocked 
off by secondary emission are repelled back to the plate by this 
beam of electrons. Thus, the space charge created by the beam of 
electrons acts just as the suppressor grid to overcome the effects 
of secondary emissions. Examine the diagram in Figure 27-12. 
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Fig. 27-12. A-Looking down on beam power tube, showing electron streams 
threading their ways through the grids. 

B-Symbol of the beam power tube. 
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Fig. 27-13. A-Arrange- 
meni of control grid and 
screen grid in most tubes. 
Note that comparatively 
few electrons get through to 
the plate. 

B-Arrange¬ 
ment of control grid and 
screen grid in beam power 
tube. More electrons get 
through to the plate. 
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Another innovation of the beam power tube is the special 
construction of the grids. In other types of tubes, the control grid 
and screen grid appear as shown in Figure 27-13-A. 

Note that a considerable portion of the electrons hit the screen 
grid, and thus are lost to the plate. If a meter were connected in 
the screen-grid circuit, it would show a considerable flow of elec¬ 
trons from the screen grid to the B+ terminal. 

Figure 27-13-B shows the grid construction of the beam power 
tube. Note that the wires of the control grid shade the wires of 
the screen grid in such a way that ver>’^ few of the electrons hit the 
screen grid. A meter connected in the screen-grid circuit of a beam 
power tube, accordingly, would show a very small flow of current. 

More electrons, therefore, strike the plate of a beam power 
tube, and the efficiency of the tube is raised. Figure 27-14 shows 
how the 6L6 tube, a typical beam power tube, is connected in a 
circuit. Note that the positive charge on the plate is less than 
that upon the screen grid, since some of the electrical pressure is 
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Fig. 27-14. Circuit of 
beam power tube used as a 
power tube. 
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Fig. 27-15. Circuit show¬ 
ing how bw 6L6 tubes are 
hooked up in push-pull. 


lost while forcing its way through the primary of the output trans¬ 
former. 

Some idea of the efficiency of such a beam power tube as the 
6L6 can be gained by comparing it with a triode such as the type 
45. With a signal of 50 volts applied to the grid, the type 45 tube 
delivers 1.6 watts of electrical power to the loudspeaker. The 
6L6 tube delivers 6.5 watts of electrical power, and needs only 14 
volts on the grid. As in the case of other power tubes, the beam 
power tube can be connected in parallel and in push-pull to deliver 
greater powder. See Figure 27-15. 

Multielectrode Tubes. Tubes containing more electrodes than 
a triode are generally called multielectrode tubes. We have already 
discussed tetrodes and pentodes. There are others with even more 
electrodes. Although they may appear quite complicated at first 
glance, their operation is quite simple if we keep in mind the basic 
principle of the radio tube—that is, that electrons are shot out by 
the heated cathode and find their way to the positively charged 
plate. 

In their travels, the electrons pass between the wires, or 
meshes, of a number of grids. These grids either attract or repel 
the electrons, either speed them up or retard them. The effects 
that these grids exert upon the traveling electrons depend upon 
the charges placed upon the grids. A positively charged grid will 
attract the electrons, a negatively charged grid will repel them. 
A varying charge upon the grid will produce a varying effect on 
the electrons. And that is all there is to it. 

The Pentagrid Converter. Let us look at the type 6BE6 tube, 
which has a cathode (and separate heater), a plate, and five grids 
as shown in Figure 27-16. The grids are numbered from 1 to 5, 
counting from the cathode toward the plate. 
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This tube is often used as both the mixer (first detector) tube 
and oscillator tube in a superheterodyne receiver (Chap. 26). 
When used Tor this purpose, it is called a pentagrid (five grids) 
converter. Here is how it works. 

Let us consider the cathode, grid No. 1, and grid No. 2. If we 
place a positive charge on grid No. 2 and consider it as a “plate” 
(although an open-mesh one), you can see that we have here a 
‘Triode.” This “triode” is employed by the local-oscillator circuit 
just as is the triode in Chapter 26. The oscillator signal is fed to 
grid No. 1 and, as a result, the stream of electrons flowing from 
the cathode is made to fluctuate at the oscillator frequency (1,175 
kc, in our example). 

Of course, most of these electrons flow through the mesh of 
our “triode plate” toward the real plate of the tube. Hence we may 
consider the cathode, grid No. 1, and grid No. 2 as a sort of com¬ 
posite “cathode.” Only in this case, instead of emitting a steady 
stream of electrons, it emits a stream of electrons that is fluc¬ 
tuating at the oscillator frequency. 

Under these circumstances we may consider the entire tube as 
a “i)entode.” The cathode, grid No. 1, and grid No. 2 form the 
composite “cathode”; grid No. 3 is the control grid; grid No. 4 
(which is connected to grid No. 2 and, therefore, has a positive 
charge) is the screen grid; grid No. 5 is the suppressor grid; and 
finally there is the plate. 

The incoming sigiml (1,000 kc in our example) is fed to the 
control grid No. 3. The charge on this grid will vary at that fre¬ 
quency. Through this grid 
flows electrons, already 
fluctuating at the rate of 
1,175 kc. Beats result, and 
through grid No. 3 comes 
a stream of electrons that 
fluctuate at the rate of 1,175 
kc minus 1,000 kc, or 175 
kc—the exact frequency to 
which the intermediate-fre¬ 
quency transformers are 
tuned. A typical pentagrid- 
converter circuit is shown 
in Figure 27-17. 


PLATE 



Fig. 27-16. Diagram showing the ar¬ 
rangement of electrodes in the pentagrid 
converter tube. 
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Fig. 27-17. Typical pen- 
iagrid-converier circuit. 


You will recall that when we discussed coupling the oscillator 
to the mixing circuit on pages 216-218, we said that in addition 
to the inductive and capacitive methods, there was a third method 
whereby the two circuits were coupled through the electrodes 
wdthin the tube. This third method, used in the converter just 
described, is sometimes called electronic coupling for obvious 
reasons. 

Multiunit Tubes, It is quite possible to place two or more 
complete tubes in one envelope. Such tubes are called multiunit 
tubes. All the tubes in the envelope may even share the same 
cathode, but they differ from the multielectrode tube in one im¬ 
portant way. Whereas in the multielectrode tube there is one 
stream of electrons that is acted on by all the electrodes, in the 
multiunit tube the stream of electrons flowing from the cathode 
divides into two or more parts, and each part flows through its own 
unit of electrodes. These tubes are constructed so that the electron 
stream of one unit is not affected by the electrodes making up 
any other unit, but proceeds to flow from the cathode through 
its various grids (if any) to its owm plate. 

A number of typical multiunit tubes are illustrated in Figure 
27-18. Of course, many other combinations can and will be de¬ 
signed.* But regardless of how complex they seem to be, the basic 
principle is a simple one: a heated cathode emits a stream of elec- 

♦Tho m.'inu.nls of tlip various tube manufacturers may be studied for the types 
of tubes they illustrate. 
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trons which threads its way through intervening grids to a posi¬ 
tively charged plate. 

Tube Envelopes. Radio tubes first were made with bulbs, or 
envelopes, of glass in which were sealed the various electrodes. 
These glass envelopes are usually either pear-shaped or tubular and 
range in size from about % to 2]/^ inches in diameter and from 
about to 5% inches in height. The connections to the elec¬ 
trodes are made through the base, but in some instances, one of 
the electrodes (usually the control grid) is connected to a cap 
sealed into the top of the envelope. See Figure 27-19. 

Later, tubes were made with metal envelopes. A metal shell 
is welded to a glass base, and the air is pumped out of the enve¬ 
lope. Electrode connections are made through the glass base and, 
in some instances, one connection is made to a cap on the top of 
the metal shell. Metal tubes usually are tubular in shape, about 
one inch in diameter, and range from about U/4 to 3% inches in 
height. The chief advantage of the metal envelope is its shielding 
effect. The envelope usually is connected to a pin in the base 
which, in turn, is connected to ground. 

Another type in common use is the glass miniature tube. 


-A- -B- -C- -D- 




8—3 diodes [type 6BC7). F—i pentode, 1 dio<k (type WS). 

C—i triode, 1 diode (type 1H5-GT). G—1 pentode, 2 diodes (type i2F8). 
D—i triode, 2 diodes (type 6SQ7). H—i pentode, i triode (type 6AN8). 
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Fig. 27-19. Types of lube envelopes. 

A — Glass, pear-shaped, no grid cap. E — Glass, minialure. 

B — Glass, pear-shaped, grid cap. F — Melal, type 6H(i lube. 

C — Glass, lubular, no grid cap. G — Melal, no grid cap. 

D — Glass, lubular, grid cap. H — Melal, grid cap. 

These tubes have diameters of -54 inch, for the 7-pin variety, and 
% inch, for the 9-pin types. Their heights range from about VYi 
to 2 % inches over all. 

Tube Bases. The electrodes usually are connected to pins or 
prongs set in a base of bakelite, ceramic, or other insulating ma¬ 
terial. These prongs fit into a socket designed to receive them. 
Permanent connections are made to the terminals on the socket, 
and thus a tube may be replaced merely by removing it from its 
socket and inserting another one in its stead. 

In some receiving-type tubes, the base is cemented to the 
bottom of the glass envelope. Such a base usually is about IV 2 
inches in diameter and may contain from four to seven prongs. 
See Figure 27-20-A. 
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Fig. 27-20. Types of tube bases. 

A — Early type base. These may have 4, 6’, or 7 prorajs. 

B—Octal base. C—Miniature button base. 

D — Lock’-in Loklal base. 


1'ho octal base is used with virtually all metal tubes as well 
as with a large number of glass tubes. In this base, usually about 
IVj inches in diameter, eight pins are arranged in a circle around 
a central centering pin. In the glass tube, this base is cemented to 
the envelope; in the metal tube, it is crimped to the shell. If 
eight pins are not needed for all the electrodes, one or more gaps 
are left in the circle of pins. See Figure 27-2()-B. 

Another type of base is the lock-in or loktal type, which 
resembles the octal type except that the pins are welded directly 
into the glass that forms the bottom of the envelope and the 
central centering pin has a lock-in feature that anchors the tube 
to its socket. See Figure 27-20-D. 
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Still another type of 
base is the miriature button 
type, employed with the 
ininature tubes that are but 
•>4 inch in diameter. Such 
tubes have seven or nine 
prongs embedded in the 
glass bottom of the envel¬ 
ope. (Fig. 27-20-C). The 
bottom is made thick for 
strength, but care must be 
taken not to twist the tube 
when it is being inserted or 
removed from its socket. 

In both the octal- and 
lock-in-type bases, the 
same pin-numbering sys¬ 
tem is followed. If the tube 
is held horizontally wdth 
the pins toward you and the lip on the central centering pin facing 
down, the pin to the left of the lij) is Xo. 1, and the numbers in¬ 
crease in a clockwise direction up to pin Xo. 8, which is at the right 
of the lip. Gai)S left for pins that are not needed should be in¬ 
cluded in the count. 

In the miniature-type tube, you will note an extra-wide gap 
between two of the pins of the base. If the tube is held so that 
the pins face you and the extra-wide gap is down, the pin to the 
left of this extra-wide gap is Xo. 1, and the count i)roceeds in a 
clockwise direction. 

The Crystal Diode, Before ending this chapter on radio tubes, 
we should discuss, briefly, two devices which, though not tubes, 
act like them and are rejflacing them in many applications. One 
of these devices, the crystal diode, is our old friend the crystal 
detector in modern dress and without some of the defects that 
i:)lagued the early experimenters. Look at Figure 27-21. 

A thin wire catwhisker touches a small crystal of germanium. 
The catwhisker and its connecting wire (pigtail) is called the 
afiode. The germanium crystal, the brass pin upon which it rests, 
and its connecting wire form the cathode. The whole unit is en¬ 
closed in a ])rotective ceramic tube to keep out air and corrosion. 
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Fig. 27-21. A—The crystal diode. 

B — Cross-section view, 
showing how the diode is constructed. 
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Because the catwhisker is fixed in its position, there is no need to 
hunt for a sensitive spot. 

As you learned when we discussed the crystal detector (Chap¬ 
ter 8), these crystals offer a low resistance to current flowing from 
the cathode to the anode (called the forward direction), but a 
high resistance to current flowing in the opposite, or reverse, di¬ 
rection. Thus, you see. these crystals can act just like diodes to 
rectify alternating current. 

In Figure 27-22-A, the crystal is connected in the circuit so 
that the anode is positive and the cathode is negative. As a result, 
current will flow through the crystal in the forward direction, as 
indicated by the arrows. In Figure 27-22-B, you see an analogous 
circuit using a diode tube. The more positive we make the anode 
(with respect to the cathode), the more current will flow through 
the crystal. If we place a varying positive charge on the anode, the 
current flowing through the crystal will vary in like manner. 



Fig. 27-22. A—Current flow through crystal in the forward direction. 

B—Analogy showing current flow through the diode tube in the 
forward direction. 


The Transistor. The transistor resembles the crystal diode, 
except that two catwhiskers, spaced a few thousandths of an inch 
apart, touch the surface of the crystal. See P'igure 27-24-A. One of 
these catw'hiskers is called the emitter and the other the collector. 
Electrical contact to the bottom of the germanium crystal is made 
through the metallic base upon w^hich it rests. The symbol for the 
transistor is shown in Figure 27-24-B. 

The basic transistor circuit is shown in Figure 27-25. You 
will note that there are two circuits, one involving the emitter 
and the crystal (base) and the other involving the collector and 
the crystal. Note, too, that battery A in the emitter-base circuit 
makes the emitter positive with respect to the base. Thus current 
flows in the forw^ard direction and the resistance offered by the 
crystal is low. 
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Fig. 27-23. Several types of transistors. 

Note, however, that battery B in the collector-base circuit 
makes the collector negative with respect to the base. This is the 
reverse direction and the crystal offers a very high resistance to 
the flow of current. However, since the two catwhiskers are so 
close to each other, the two circuits interact. 7"he flow of current 
in the emitter-base circuit acts to cause current to flow in the col¬ 
lector-base circuit. And the greater the current flow in the emitter- 
base circuit, the greater wi\\ be the current flow in the collec¬ 
tor-base circuit. 

A typical transistor circuit is shown in Figure 27-26. The 
input signal, as represented by the a-c generator, varies the cur¬ 
rent flowing in the emitter-base (input) circuit. This current flow, 
in turn, causes a current with similar variations to flow in the 
collector-base (output) circuit. 

As this varying current flows through the resistor (R) in the 
input circuit, a relatively large voltage drop appears between 
the ends of this resistor. Since this voltage (which is the output 
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signal) varies in step with 
the variations of the 
smaller input signal, we 
thus obtain amplification of 
the signal.* 

The transistor we have 
described is known as the 
point-contact type. There 
is another type of transistor 
known as the junction type. 
Although its action is some¬ 
what similar to the point- 
contact type, the junction 
transistor is constructed 
differently. It consists of 
three thin slabs of ger¬ 
manium crystals placed 
face to face. Its action de¬ 
pends upon the fact that 
there are two ty])es of ger¬ 
manium crystals. These 
types are determined by 
the kind of impurities the crystals contain in microscopic amounts. 
One type of germanium crystal is knowm as the n-type. The other 
is the p-type. 

In the junction transistor, one type of germanium crystal 
is sandwiched between two 
of the other type. See Fig¬ 
ure 27-27. The middle layer 
of the sandwich is the 
base. The two outside 
ones become the emitter 
and collector. If the 
two outer layers are of 
the p-type germanium, the 
transistor is called a p-n-p 
type and its symbol ap¬ 
pears as . 

♦Thr studcnl imisl hr wurnnl that thi.s explanation ha.*^ been preatly over- 
.'simphacd. However, there i.s no room here for a fuller explanation. 
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Fig. 27-25. The basic circuit of the tran¬ 
sistor. 
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Fig. 27-24. A— Crosss-section of the 
transistor. 

B—The symbol for the tran¬ 
sistor. 
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Fig. 27-26. A typical cir- 
cuit. 


If the two outer layers are of the n-type, it is an n-p-n transistor 
whose symbol is . The n-j)-n transistor operates 


just as the p-n-p type, except that the polarity of the batteries 
must be reversed. Thus the 
typical n-p-n transistor cir¬ 
cuit is as indicated in Fig¬ 
ure 27-28. 

In Figure 27-29 you 
see a typical stage of audio¬ 
frequency amplification us¬ 
ing a j)-n-p transistor. The 
output is designed to oper¬ 
ate a pair of 2,000-ohm 
headphones. Note that the 
emitter is ])Ositive with re¬ 
spect to the base. Also, 
since the negative post of 
the battery is connected to 
the collector through the 
2.()00-ohm headphones and 

to the base through the 27,000-ohm resistor, the collector is nega¬ 
tive with respect to the base. 



Fig, 27-27. 

lor. 


The p-n~p junction transis- 


n-p-n 



Fig. 27-28. A typical 
n-p-n transistor circuit 
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Fig. 27-29. A typical 
stage of a-f amplijicaiion 
using a p-n-p transistor. 



The transistor may also be omy)loyecl as an oscillator, a typi¬ 
cal circuit of which is illustrated in Figure 27-30. Inductor L, and 
capacitor C form the oscillatory circuit. Feedback to compensate 
for losses and thus keep the oscillations going comes from the col¬ 
lector circuit through L 2 which is inductively coupled to Li. The 
r-f output from the oscillator is obtained through L.i w’hich is 
inductively coupled to Li. With a transistor such as Raytheon 
type CK762 this circuit can produce oscillations whose frequen¬ 
cies may be as high as about 25 megacycles. 

The transistor presents a number of advantages over the 
ordinary triode. It is smaller, more rugged, and requires no vac¬ 
uum. Because it has no filament or heater, it requires no heater 
current, nor is there a warrning-up period. Its life is much greater 



Fig. 27-30. Typical transistor r-f oscillator circuit. 
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than that of the radio tube and as a result it requires very little 
power. 

Present-day transistors, on the other hand, cannot handle as 
much power as can some tubes. Nor can the transistor operate at 
frequencies as high as those at wliich some high-frequency tubes 
can function. However, these deficiencies are being overcome 
rapidly as research continues. Meanwhile, the transistor is re¬ 
placing the tube wherever its small size and low-i)ower charac¬ 
teristics are particularly useful. Such applications include i)ortable 
and automobile receivers, hearing aids, electronic computers, prox¬ 
imity fuses, and similar devices. 


SUMMARY 

1. The fundamental principle operating in all radio tubes is that 
electrons emitted by a filament or cathode arc drawn to a 
positively charged f)late. 

2. Tubes with only an electron emitter and a plate arc diodes; 
tubes with an electron emitter, grid, and plate arc called tri- 
odes. 

3. Tubes having more electrodes than a triode, called multi- 
electrode tubes, are made by adding additional grids with 
various charges and mesh design (for example, the tetrode, 
pentode, etc.) 

4. When two or more complete tubes are enclosed in one envelope, 
the tube is called a multiunit tube. 

5. In multielectrode tubes, only one stream of electrons passes, 
whereas in muliiunit tubes, there may be several different 
.streams of electrons, each one on its way to its own plate. 

6. The characteristics of a tube d('j)end upon its structural design. 
Thus, we may d(‘sign voltage arnidificrs or pow(;r tubes with 
different amplification factors; or, a variable-mu tube, a high- 
mu tube, or a low-mu tube. 

7. Tubes may be connected in a i)arallcl or push-pull circuit for 
greater outinit. 

8. The pentagrid converter is a tube for electron mixing to get 
a beat intermediate frequency. 

9. The crystal diofle behaves like a tube diode and may be used 
in many circuits in place of a tube. 

10. The transistor is a cry.«tal device that can perform many of the 
functions of tubes—amplification, frequency conversion, oscil¬ 
lation, etc. There are two basic types of transistors: the point- 
contact type and the junction type. 
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GLOSSARY 


Amplification Factor (Mu): The ratio between a change in the grid 
voltage and a corresponding change in plate voltage needed to 
bring tlu* p]at(? current back to its original value. 

Beam Power Tube: A pentode-type tube wherein the suppressor grid 
is re placed by a slow-moving beam of electrons. 

Control Grid: The grid (d a tube upon which the signal voltage is 
imjiressed. 

Cross Modulation: A condition in which a strong local signal comes 
in with .sufficient strength to force the fir.st radio-frequency tube 
to act as a detector, thus producing distortion. 

Crystal Diode: A crystal, generally of germanium or silicon, and a 
point contact (catwhisker) that functions as a diode tube. 
Electronic Coupling: A method of coupling electrical energy from 
one circuit to another through the .stream of electrons in a tube. 
Grid Swing: The amount of grid-voltage variation produced by 
the incoming .«5ignal. 

Multielectrode Tube: A tube with many electrodes, mainly grids, 
each of which acts on the single .stream of electrons flowing from 
the catliode to the plate. 

Multiunit Tube: A tube combining several independently ahting 
tubes in one envelope. The electron .stream divides into several 
f)arts, each part l)eing acted upon by one set of electrodes. 
Pentagrid Converter: A tub(‘ containing five grids in addition to the 
plate and cathode. This tube is used in the superheterodyne re¬ 
ceiver to i)erform the functions of first detector, local oscillator, 
and mixer tubes at one and the same time. 

Pentode: A five-(*lement tube containing a cathode, plate, control 
grid, screen grid, and supprc.s.sor grid. 

Power Sensitivity: A measure of the extent to which small changes 
in grid voltage control large changes of power in the plate circuit 
of a tube. 

Power Tube: A tube de.^igned to handle more current than the ordi¬ 
nary amplifying tube. This tube is used in the last stage of the 
audio-frequency amplifier to furnish power to some device such as 
a loudspeaker. 

Push-Pull: A method of connecting two tubes to supply great power 
to a loudspeaker w’ith little distortion. 

Screen Grid: A grid of a tube placed between the control grid and 
the plate to reduce the space charge and platc-to-grid capacitance. 
Secondary Emission: The cloud of electrons knocked out of the plate 
by the impact of the electron stream sent out by the cathode. 
Space Charge; A cloud of electrons filling the space between the 
cathode and plate of a tube. 

Supercontrol Radio-Frecfuency Amplifier Tube: A variable-TWU tube. 
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Suppressor Grid: A grid placed in a tube between the screen grid 
and the plate to reduce the effect of secondary emission. 

Tetrode: A four-element tube containing an electron emitter (cath¬ 
ode), plate, control grid, and screen grid. 

Transistor, Junction: A sandwich made of a thin slice of either n-type 
or p-type germanium crystal between two thin slices of either 
p-type or n-type, respectively. 

Transistor, Point-Contact: A small piece of germanium crystal, gener¬ 
ally n-type, with two cat whiskers set very close together, touching 
its surface and forming a p-n-p transistor. 

Variable-Mu Tube: A tube with a specially wound grid producing a 
change in the amplification factor with signals of different strength. 


SYMBOLS 




Transistor, n-p-n type. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. P]xplain two types of electron emitters used in radio tubes. 

2. Name the different electrodes in a diode, triode, tetrode, pen¬ 
tode, and beam power tube. Explain the function of each 
electrode. 

3. How did the introduction of a control grid make amplification 
by a tube possible? 

4 . Why do triodes have relatively low amplification factors? 

5. How does a power triode, like the 2A3 tube, differ structurally 
from a high-mu triode voltage amplifier? 

6. Why is it advisable to have an audio-frequency voltage ampli¬ 
fier between the detector and power tube of a receiver? 

7. Draw the circuit of two power tubes in parallel. 

8 . Explain the operation of a push-pull power stage using trans¬ 
former coupling. 

9 . Explain how a screen grid acts as a grounded grid for a signal, 
yet has a high BH- voltage on it. 
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10. Explain the action of a phase inverter in a push-pull power 
stage. 

11. What factors give a pentode a higher mu than a triode? 

12. What is the cause of cross-modulation? How is it eliminated? 

13. How are the effects of secondary emission reduced in a tube? 

14. Explain the operation of a beam power tube. 

15. Explain how the pentagrid converter produces the intermediate- 
frequency signal in a superheterodyne receiver. 

16. How does a multiunit tube differ from a multielectrode type? 

17. How does a p-n-p junction transistor differ from an n-p-n type? 

18. How does a point-contact transistor differ from a junction 
transistor? 

19. Draw the circuit of a typical transistor amplifier, using an 
n-p-n junction transistor. 

20. What arc the advantages of transistors over tubes? 
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PROBLEM 1. What arc the circuits for typical modern 
radio receivers usin}^ multiclectrodc and 
multiunit tubes? 

PROBLEM 2. What is the circuit for a typical transistor 
radio receiver? 


Up to this i)oint, we have considered! receivers using only 
triode tubes. This was deliberate, since we did not desire to com¬ 
plicate the discussion of the various circuits by introducing multi¬ 
unit and multielectrode tubes. However, such tubes are used in 
modern receivers, and we may now examine the circuits of such 
receivers to see how they are modified to employ the more com- 
I)lex types of tubes. 

A-C Superheterodyne Receiver. The circuits presented here 
are typical, though each manufacturer may i)rovide his own varia¬ 
tions. The circuit illustrated in iMgure 28-1 is that of an a-c su})er- 
heterodyne receiver employing a power transformer. Miniatures 
tubes are used throughout, except for the 5Y3-GT rectifier tube. 

Because of the high sen.sitivity of the receiver, a loop antenna, 
that is contained in the set’s cabinet, is employed. This loop is 
tuned to the incoming signal, just as any other coil, by capacitor 
Cl, which is part of a three-gang variable capacitor (Ci, and 
Cm). Caj^acitors C 2 , Cr,, and C» are small trimmer cai)acitors used 
to vary slightly the capacitances of Ci, CV,, and Cm respectively, 
and thus help align the various tuning circuits. Alignment of the 
oscillator circuit is further aided by the padding capacitor ((\). 

After amplification in the r-f amplifier stage, the signal is 
passed on to grid No. 3 of the converter tube. The local oscillator 
(transformer Ti* and its associated components) feeds its output 
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to grid No. 1 of the same tube. As a result, the output of the con¬ 
verter tube is at the intermediate frequency (455 kc in this ex¬ 
ample) and contains the modulations present in the original signal 
picked up by the loop antenna. 

The i-f signal next is amplified by the i-f amplifier stage. Note 
that the primaries and secondaries of the i-f transformers (Ta and 
TO are tuned by variable capacitors (Cn, C12, Ci4, and C15). 
These capacitors are of the trimmer type and are to be found 
within the cans that shield the transformers. 

The signal next is fed to the diode section of the 6AV6 de¬ 
tector tube where it is detected. The output of the detector stage 
api)ears as a voltage across resistor R7 and potentiometer Rs. 
Part of this output is filtered by Rp* and Cia and R4 and Cs, and 
becomes the AVC voltage which is fed to the r-f amplifier, con¬ 
verter, and i-f amplifier stages. The balance of the output is taken 
from across potentiometer Rk (which is the manual volume con¬ 
trol) and fed to the grid of the triode section of the same tube 
(which forms the a-f amplifier stage). 

Note the filter network consisting of Cic, C17, and R?. This 
network filters out any of the i-f signal remaining in the output 
of the detector stage. 

The out])ut of the a-f amplifier stage divides into two parts. 
One is fed directly to the grid of one of the two 6AQ5 power am¬ 
plifiers that are connected in push-pull. The other part is tapped 
off from the junction of resistors Ru and Rtf5 and is fed to the grid 
of the phase-inverter tube. The output of this tube is equal in 
amplitude and opposite in polarity to the signal at the grid of the 
first i)ower amplifier tube. This is fed to the grid of the second 
power amplifier tube, thus meeting the requirements of the push- 
pull stage. The output of this stage is coupled to the voice coil of 
the permanent-magnet dynamic speaker by the output trans¬ 
former (Tn). The network consisting of C26 and Ris across the 
primary of the output transformer acts to filter out some of the 
higher audio-frequency currents to give the receiver a more 
pleasing tone. 

Bias for the r-f and i-f amplifier stages comes partially from 
cathode resistors (Ri and R.-! respectively) and partially from the 
AVC voltage. Bias for the converter stage comes solely from 
the AVC voltage. Bias for the a-f amplifier and phase-inverter 
stages is developed by the contact-bias method (See Chapter 20). 
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Fig. 28-1. A-C superheterodyne receiver. (Courtesy of Radio Corporation of America) 
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List of Values for Receiver in Figure 28-L 


C|, Cft, Cg 
Cg, Cg, Cg 

Cg, Cig 

C4 

c. 


Cio 

Cn, Ci2, Ci 4 , Cu 
C16, Ci 7 

C, 8 , C22 

Cig, C20 
Cgi 

C23, C24 
C25 

C26 

Ri, Rg 

R. 

Rg 

R4, Re 

Rt 

Re 

Rg, Rig 

Rio 

Rjij Rn 

Ri 4 » Rie 

Ris 

Ri 7 

Rig 

Ti 

T2 


Tg, T4 
T, 


Te 

Loop Antenna 
Switch 


Ganged tuning capacitors, 10<365 nni 
Trimmer capacitors, 4-30 
0.05 mL paper, 50 v. 

0.05 nit paper, 400 v. 

Oscillator padding capacitor—follow coil manufacturer's 
recommendation. 

56 MMfi niica 

Trimmer capacitors for i-f transformers 

180 /Jt/Lif, mica 

O.Ol iii, paper, 400 v. 

20 /if, electrolytic, 450 v. 

120 unit mica 
0.02 /if, paper, 400 v. 

20 /if, electrolytic, 50 v. 

0.05 /if, paper, 600 v. 

180 ohms, }/2 watt 

12,000 ohms, 2 watts 

22,000 ohms, Yi watt 

2.2 megohms, Y watt 

100,000 ohms, Y watt 

1 megohm potentiometer (volume control) 

10 megohms, Y watt 
1800 ohms, 2 watts 
220,000 ohms, watt 
470,000 ohms, Y watt 
8200 ohms, Y watt 
270 ohms, 5 watts 
15,000 ohms, 1 watt 
R,-F transformer, 540-1600 kc 

Oscillator coil for use with 10-365 /x/if var. cap. and 455 kc 
i-f transformer. 

I-F transformers, 455 kc 

Power transformer, 250-0-250 v. at 120 ma for plates of 
rectifier tube; 5 v. at 2 amp. for filament of rectifier 
tube; 6.3 v. at 3 amp. for filaments of other tubes. 
Output transformer for matching impedance of voice coil 
to 10,000-ohm plate-to-plate tube load. 

For tuning to 540-1600 kc with 10-365 /i/if var. cap. 
Single-pole, single-throw, mounted on back of volume- 
control potentiometer (R«). 


The bias for the power amplifier stage is developed by the cathode 
resistor (Rn). 

Note that the filter section of the full-wave rectifier circuit 
is of the RC type (resistors Rio and R2 and capacitors Ci», and 
Ci»o). With resistors R2 and Rio also acting as a voltage divider, 
we have three values of B-|- voltage. The largest voltage (+Bi) 
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is applied to the plates of the power amplifier tubes. The next 
largest (+Bi:) is applied to the plates of the other tubes and to 
the screen grids of the power amplifier tubes. The smallest (+B3), 
about 100 volts, is ap|)lied to the screen grids of the r-f amplifier, 
converter, and i-f amplifier tubes. You can see that there appear 
to be no screen-grid bypass capacitors. However, this function is 
performed by C* which bypasses the +B .3 line. The switch that 
turns the set on and off is mounted on the back of the volume- 
control potentiometer (Rh) and is controlled by its shaft. 

AC-DC Superheterodyne Receiver, Most radio receivers manu¬ 
factured today are of the small AC-DC table model that does not 
use a power transformer. A typical circuit is the one employed in 
the General Electric Model 412 receiver that is illustrated in 
Figure 28-2. This is a superheterodyne circuit using five miniature 
tubes. 

Receivers of this type generally do not have an r-f stage of 
amplification. The incoming signal received by the loop antenna 
is fed directly into the converter tube. So is the signal from the 
local OsScillator (transformer Ti and its associated components). 
Capacitors Ci and C3 are ganged so that the loop and oscillator 
circuits arc tuned together. Capacitors C 2 and C 4 are trimmers 
that help to align their respective tuning circuits. 

The output of the converter stage (at the intermediate fre¬ 
quency of 455 kc) is fed to the i-f amplifier. Note the symbol 
above and below the primaries and secondaries of the i-f trans¬ 
formers T 2 and T:{. This symbol stands for a movable powdered- 
iron core that slides in and out of each winding and thus varies its 
inductance. You may recall that when we discussed the tuning 
circuit (Chapter 6) w^e stated that we can vary its natural fre¬ 
quency by varying the values of its inductance, its capacitance, or 
both. Here, we adjust the natural frequency of the i-f transformers 
to 455 kc by varying the inductances of their windings, keeping 
the capacitances fixed. The fixed capacitors are contained within 
the cans used to shield the transformers. 

From the i-f amplifier stage the signal is fed to the diode 
section of the 12AV6 tul)e. A portion of the detected signal is 
filtered and forms the A VC bias that is fed to the converter and 
i-f amplifier stages. The rest of the signal is passed through the 
0.5-megohm manual volume control and on to the triode section 
of the tube which acts as an a-f amplifier. From there it is am- 
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plified by tlie power amplifier and is fed to the permanent-magnet 
dynamic speaker. 

The power supply is the typical ac-dc power supply discussed 
in Chapter 21. The 35W4 tube is a half-wave rectifier and an RC 
filter circuit is used. Two positive B voltages are obtained. One 
of 112 volts (+Bi) is fed to the plate of the power amplifier tube. 
The other of 87 volts (+B 2 ) is fed to the screen grid of the power 
amplifier tube and to the plates and screen grids of all the other 
tubes. 

Since the sum of all the filament voltages (in series) is about 
equal to the line voltage, no dropping resistor is required. The 
pilot light (P.L.) is a small 6-volt lamp (Mazda #47) that ob¬ 
tains its voltage from the drop between the tap and one end of 
the filament of the 35W4 tube. The switch that turns the set on 
and off is mounted on the back of the volume-control potenti¬ 
ometer. 

Note that all the grid-return and B— leads connect to the 
common negative line (heavy line in the drawing). Note, too, that 
the power line also is connected to this line through the switch. 
If, now', the metal chassis of the receiver were connected to this 
line, it would be at line voltage and a person touching it would 
be in danger of receiving a shock. 

Accordingly, the chassis ( ^ ) is connected to the common 
negative line through a 0.05-fif capacitor. Now, as far as the 60- 
cycle power line is concerned, the chassis is insulated. But for cur¬ 
rents at the higher signal frequencies the capacitor furnishes an 
easy path. The other 0.05-/xf capacitor across the power line is 
used to bypass any r-f disturbances that may be present in that 
line before they can enter the receiver. 

Although most of these receivers use minature tubes, some 
of them employ the larger octal-base types. A comparable set of 
such tubes are the 12SA7 for the converter, 12SK7 for the i-f am¬ 
plifier, 12vSQ7 for the detector, AVC, and a-f amplifier, 50L6-GT 
for the power amplifier, and the 35Z5-GT for the rectifier. 

Three-Way Portable Receiver, Another type of receiver that is 
quite popular is the three-way portable that can operate from an 
a-c line, a d-c line, or, if no line current is available, from self- 
contained batteries. A four-tube superheterodyne circuit usually 
is employed and the tubes are of the miniature filament type. 
Most commonly, a type 1R5 tube is used as the converter, a type 
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1U4 tube as the i-f amplifier, a type 1U5 as the diode detector, 
A VC, and a-f amplifier tube, and a type 3V4 as the power tube. 
The filaments of these tubes operate at volts each, except the 
3V4 tube whose filament requires three volts. 

A typical power supply for such a receiver is that used in 
the Philco Model E-670 receiver and illustrated in Figure 28-3. 
Where line current is not available, the receiver operates on a B 



Fig. 28-3. Power-supply and switching circuit of the three-way portable re¬ 
ceiver. {Courtesy of Philco Corporation) 


battery of 90 volts and an A battery of 7^^ volts. Where house 
current is available (either ac or dc) a half-wave selenium rec¬ 
tifier is employed to furnish a B voltage of 88 volts and an A 
voltage of volts. To obtain this A voltage, a portion of the 
B voltage is dropped to the necessary value by means of a 2,000- 
ohm resistor. RC filters are used for both the A and B voltages. 

Switching from line to battery operation is performed by 
switches Nos. 1, 2, and 3 that are ganged and operated in unison. 
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The set is turned on and off by switches Nos. 4 and 5 that also 
are ganged and operated together. 

When the receiver is to be operated from the house line, the 
line plug is inserted into an outlet. Switches Nos. 4 and 5 are set 
to their ON positions, connecting one end of the line to the com¬ 
mon negative and thus completing the power-supply circuit. 
Switches Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are set to their AC-DC positions. The 



I-F AMP 
1U^ 


CONVERTER 

IRS 


DET AVC 
A-F AMP 
IU5 


Fig. 28-4. Filament and bias circuit of the three-way portable receiver. 


B+ voltage is applied to the receiver through switch No. 2. 
The A+ voltage from the power supply is permanently connected 
to the positive side of the filaments of the tubes. 

When the receiver is to be operated by its batteries, the line 
plug is removed from its outlet and switches Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are 
set to their BAT. positions. Switch No. 1 connects the A— and 
B— to the common negative. Switch No. 2 connects the plus (+) 
terminal of the B battery to the receiver and switch No. 3 con¬ 
nects the plus (+) terminal of the A battery to the filaments of 
the tube. 

By connecting all the tube filaments in series (as illustrated 
in Figure 28-4) they may be operated from the 7^/^ volts supplied 
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by the power supply or the A battery. The bias required for the 
3V4 tube is 6 volts. This is obtained by utilizing the voltage drops 
across the filaments of the three V/^-voh tubes and half the fila¬ 
ment of the 3-volt 3V4 filament, all connected in series. By con¬ 
necting the control grid of the power output tube to the common 
negative line through the 3.3-megohm grid resistor, this grid ac¬ 
quires a negative bias of 6 volts with respect to the center tap of 
its filament. 

The filaments of the tubes operate at a current of 50 milli- 
amperes. The resistances of the filaments are such that when they 
are connected in series across a 7V^-volt source, exactly 50 milli- 
amperes will flow through them. However, to this must be added 
the plate current flowing through the 3V4 tube, thus creating a 
serious overload upon the filaments. To avoid this overload, a re¬ 
sistance of 950 ohms (270 ohms and 680 ohms in series) is con¬ 
nected across the filaments, thus providing a parallel path for the 
excess current. 

Similarly, the plate currents flowing through the 1U4, 1R5, 
and 1U5 tubes overload the filaments of these tubes. Since these 
plate currents are small, they may be neglected. However, the 
1U5 filament is at the end of the string and receives the cumula¬ 
tive effect of the three plate currents. Accordingly, a 390-ohm 
resistor is connected across this filament to take care of the over¬ 
load. 



Fig. 28-5. Ferrite loop or loopstick. 

To save the space occupied by the loop antenna, some re¬ 
ceivers are supplied instead with a coil of wire wound upon a 
special powdered-iron core. This is called a ferrite loop or loop- 
stick. See Figure 28-5. The efficiency of this small device is very 
high and it can function as well as the ordinary loop antenna. 

Portable Transistor Receiver. The newest, and smallest, mem¬ 
ber of the family of radio receivers is the portable transistor re¬ 
ceiver. This self-contained portable is small enough to fit into 
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the pocket. A typical circuit is that of the Raytheon Model 
T-100-5 receiver illustrated in Figure 28-6. Note that the transis¬ 
tors are shown here as a converter, as well as i-f, a-f, and power 
output amplifiers. 

The antenna is a ferrite loop (Ti) that is tuned by capacitor 
Cl which is ganged to capacitor C 2 (which tunes the local-oscil¬ 
lator circuit). Capacitors Cia and C 2 A are trimmers used with their 
respective variable capacitors. 

The signal is fed to the mixer-oscillator transistor. Note that 
the signal is fed to the base of this transistor, the emitter being 
grounded through the 5,100-ohm resistor. A transistor may be op¬ 
erated with any one of its electrodes grounded provided, of course, 
that the correct polarity is maintained between these electrodes. 
Thus you may see circuits where the signal is fed to the base (as 
in this illustration), to the emitter, or to the collector. 

Note, too, that all the transistors employed in this receiver 
are of the p-n-p type. This type, you will recall, requires that the 
base be negative with respect to the emitter, and positive with 
respect to the collector. Of course, n-p-n type transistors might be 
used as well, only in that case the polarities must be reversed. 
Some receivers use p-n-p and n-p-n transistors in combination. 

The output from the local oscillator (T 2 and its associated 
components) is mixed with the incoming signal and the resulting 
intermediate-frequency signal is fed to the i-f amplifier transistor 
through the i-f transformer Ta. Note the lO-fifif capacitor between 
the base of this transistor and the second i-f transformer (T 4 ). 
This is a neutralizing capacitor performing the same function for 
the transistor that it does for the triode tube in an r-f stage of 
amplification. (See page 183). 

From the i-f amplifier stage the signal is passed to the crystal- 
diode detector, through the 10,000-ohm volume-control potenti¬ 
ometer, and on to the a-f amplifier stage. This latter stage is 
transformer-coupled to the power output stage. An output trans¬ 
former (T«) couples the output of this stage to the permanent- 
magnet dynamic speaker. 

The entire power for this receiver comes from a small 9- 
volt battery. Note that the positive terminal of this battery is 
grounded. The switch that turns the set on and ofif is mounted on 
the back of the volume-control potentiometer and is operated by 
its shaft. 
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Fif;. 28-7. Portable transistor 
radio. (Courtesy of I.D.E.A. Inc.) 


Because transistors and their associated components are so 
small, many transistor portable receivers are wired by means of 
printed circuits. Instead of using soldered wires to connect the 
components, connections are printed with metallic ink on an in¬ 
sulating sheet of plastic or ceramic. At the proper points, the vari¬ 
ous components are soldered to the printed wures. Resistors may 
be printed with special inks and small caf)acitors can be made 
by printing plates on opposite sides of the insulating sheet which 
acts as the dielectric. The result, when used with miniature com¬ 
ponents, is a very compact receiver. 

There are a number of variations of the printed-circuit tech¬ 
nique. For example, a copper plate can be deposited upon an in¬ 
sulator sheet. Then the circuit is printed upon the copper plate 
with a protective ink. Where the copper is exposed, it is etched 
away with chemicals, leaving the connecting copper strips beneath 
the ink. 

Designed primarily for military use, as, for example, in the 
proximity fuse, the printed-circuit technique is ideal for receivers 
using transistors. However, it has also found its way into receivers 
using the larger tubes. Some receivers may be wired partially by 
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means of printed-circuits and partially by means of the older 
method of using soldered wires. 

SUMMARY 

1. The modern AC superheterodyne receiver uses multielectrode 
and multiunit tubes in the signal circuits. The power supply 
utilizes a power transformer, rectifier, and filter circuit. 

2. The signal circuit of the AC-DC superheterodyne receiver is 
similar to that of the AC superheterodyne receiver. The power 
supply utilizes a rectifier and filter circuit. 

3. The three-way portable receiver is a superheterodyne receiver 
using tubes with filaments as electron emitters. The power sup¬ 
ply is designed to select, by switching, either battery or line 
power. In line-power operation, there usually is a selenium recti¬ 
fier and an A and a B filter circuit. Grid bias for the power 
tub(* is obtained from the voltage drop across the tube filaments. 
Often, a ferrite loop anttmna is used for signal pickup. 

4. The transi.stor receiver is basically a superheterodyne with 
transistors and a diode crystal instead of tubes. Power is ob¬ 
tained from a small battery. 

GLOSSARY 

Ferrite Loop: An antenna, consisting of a small coil of wire wound 
on a powdered-iron core. It serves the same function as the loop 
antenna and is similarly tuned. It sometimes is called a loopstick. 
Loop Antenna: An antenna, usually contained within the radio cabi¬ 
net, made up of a number of loops of wire. Together with a tuning 
capacitor, usually one section of the ganged capacitors, it forms a 
tuning circuit for the reception of signals. 

SYMBOLS 


Loop antenna. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Explain the purpose of a padder capacitor. 

2. How does an AC-DC superheterodyne receiver differ from an 
AC superheterodyne receiver? 


Ferrite loop antenna. 
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3. How can you design an AC-DC receiver so that possible shock 
hazard from touching the chassis is removed? 

4. Draw a typical power supply for a three-way portable receiver. 

5. How is grid bias obtained for the output tube of a three-way 
portable receiver? 

6. How is overloading of filaments prevented in the three-way 
portable receiver? 

7. What is a ferrite loop antenna? 

8. How does the transistor superheterodyne receiver differ from 
the AC-DC superheterodyne receiver? 

9. What is a printed circuit? 



Part II 



Introduction to Part II 


TO THE STUDENT 


You may have noticed that the theory of the radio receiver 
has been presented in Part I of this book without the use of 
mathematical formulas. However, mathematics is a tool to be 
used when the underlying principles are pretty well understood, 
when measurement is needed, or when a student proposes to enter 
the technical radio field as a profession. 

Therefore, in the second part of this book, frequent use is 
made of this tool. However, the mathematics consists of simple 
algebra, with a few principles of trigonometry. Where we need 
mathematical explanations, we will try to explain fully and to 
present as far as possible all mathematical steps. 

We will try to explain further the nature of electricity and 
the radio wave. On this higher plane, we will meet our old friends 
capacitance, inductance, and resonance. We will explore more fully 
the operation of the antenna and the characteristics of radio tubes. 
We shall try to learn something about the radio telegraph and 
telephone transmitter. And, finally, we shall investigate the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube, a device that holds out to us a promise of wonderful 
things to come. 



Direct Current and 
the Nature of Electricity 


PROBLEM 1. What is the modern explanation of the 
electric current? 

PROBLEM 2. What is Ohm's law and how is it used to 
measure the properties of an electric cur¬ 
rent? 

PROBLEM 3. What are the principles of joining resis¬ 
tors and of measuring their combined 
resistance? 

PROBLEM 4. How are electric currents produced by 
chemical action? 


Origin of the Word Electricity. Man discovered electricity 
many centuries ago. The ancient Greeks knew that when a piece 
of amber was rubbed on some fur or cloth, it acquired the prop¬ 
erty of attracting to it small pieces of paper, dust particles, and 
other light substances. Indeed, it is from the Greek word elektron, 
meaning amber, that we obtain the word electricity. 

Charging Glass and Rubber, In 1600 a.d., William Gilbert, an 
English scientist, discovered that many other substances, when 
rubbed together, possessed the same mysterious property of at¬ 
tracting light pieces of paper and dust particles. These substances, 
after being rubbed together, are said to be electrified, or to have 
been given a charge of electricity. 

Let us experiment a bit. Rub a small glass rod with a piece 
of silk cloth. Suspend the rod from a silk thread so that it may 
swing freely. Now rub another such glass rod with another piece 
of silk. Suspend this rod too. Bring the two suspended rods near 
each other. They will repel each other. 
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Fig. 29-1. How two glass 
rods that have been rubbed 
V with a silk cloth repel each 

other. 


GLASS ' 
ROD 


Now rub a hard rubber rod on a piece of flannel, suspend it, 
and bring it near one of the glass rods. The hard rubber rod and 
the glass rod will attract each other. 

Benjamin Franklin explained this phenomenon as follows: 
When the glass rod was rubbed by the silk, it received an electric 
charge which Franklin designated as positive. When the hard 
rubber rod was rubbed by the flannel, it received a negative charge. 
Experiments showed that like charges repel and unlike charges at¬ 
tract. That is why the pos¬ 
itively charged glass rod 
repelled the other posi¬ 
tively charged glass rod, 
but attracted the nega¬ 
tively charged rubber rod. 

The Electroscope. So 
far, we have dealt with sta¬ 
tionary, or static, electric¬ 
ity. The electric charge put 
upon the glass or rubber 
rods remained where placed 
—that is, it was static: it 
stayed. 

William Gilbert also 
invented the device known 
as the electroscope. This 
instrument consists of a 

metal rod mounted upright Fig. 29-2. The gold-leaj electroscope. 
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in a block of sulphur, rubber, or similar nonmetallic material. At 
the bottom of the metal rod are attached two strips of gold leaf 
(Fig. 29-2). The metal rod and its mounting are placed in a glass 
bottle, with the upper end of the rod protruding. 

Now rub the glass rod on the silk. Touch the charged glass 
rod to the metal rod of the electroscope. The two strips of gold 
leaf move apart, and when the glass rod is removed from contact 
with the metal, the gold leaves stay apart. When the metal rod 
is touched with your finger the leaves fall together again. More¬ 
over, if the experiment is 
repeated, but this time us¬ 
ing a charged rubber rod, 
the behavior of the gold 
leaves is the same as with 
the charged glass rod. 

Franklin made the fol¬ 
lowing explanation of these 
happenings: The electric 
charges brought to the 
metal rod flowed down this 
rod to the gold leaf. Since 
both pieces of gold leaf had 
similar charges, they re¬ 
pelled each other and 
swung apart. When the fin¬ 
ger was touched to the 
metal rod, the charges on 
the electroscope flowed up 
the rod, into the finger. The 
leaves, chargeless, fell to¬ 
gether because of their 
weight. 

*■ f Conductors and Insu- 

the gold-leaf electroscope, » ^ o 

lators. Some new terms now 

have to be learned. First of 

all, we have discovered that certain substances permit an electric 

charge to flow through them. We call such substances conductors. 

Metals are the most common examples of such conductors. 

There are other substances, such as glass, hard rubber, and 
sulphur, that do not permit an electric charge to flow through 
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them. An electric charge, placed upon any of their surfaces, stays 
put. We call such substances insulators, or nonconductors. 

Static and Current Electricity. The concepts (ideas) of sta¬ 
tionary and moving charges also have been given names. We call 
the stationary electric charge static electricity, and electricity in 
motion is called current electricity or an electric current. 

Electricity First Thought to Be a Fluid. Early scientists ob¬ 
served that if a negatively charged body was connected to a posi¬ 
tively charged body by means of a metallic wire, an electric current 
flowed through the wire. They made an attempt at explaining this 
phenomenon by declaring that electricity was a sort of fluid such 
as water. To the early scientists, jmsitive electricity was one type 
of such fluid, and negative electricity, another type. When they 
had access to a wire, both fluids flowed through it like water 
through a pipe. 

Benjamin Franklin suggested that there was only one fluid 
which flowed from the positive (-f) to the negative ( —). Although 
both the two-fluid and the one-fluid concepts have been proved 
wTong, electricians of today continue to speak of an electric cur¬ 
rent as flowing from positive to negative. 


THE ELECTRON THEORY 

Molecules. Modern scientists have a different concept of the 
phenomenon of electricity. To understand this idea, you must 
think about small particles. Suppose you take a glass of water. 
Pour off half of it. Divide it again. Assume you have continued 
this process of division until you are down to the very last particle. 
This particle is still water and has all the properties of the glass¬ 
ful wdth which you started. The smallest particle of a substance 
having all the properties of the substance is called a molecule. 

Atoms. Further experiments show that this molecule of water 
consists of a number of smaller particles. It has been found that 
the molecule of water can be decomposed by the electric current 
and that each molecule consists of two particles of the gas hy¬ 
drogen and one particle of the gas oxygen. Chemists call a sub¬ 
stance that can be decomposed into two or more simple substances 
a compound; water is such a compound. A substance which cannot 
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be decomposed into more simple substances is called an element; 
oxygen and hydrogen are elements. The smallest particle of an 
element is called an atom. 

Atoms are the building blocks of all matter. The atoms of any 
one element are alike, but they differ from the atoms of other 
elements. There are ninety-two* natural elements, and the atoms 
of each element are of a distinct and different kind. Just as bricks 
may be combined to form a great many different types of build¬ 
ings, so these relatively few types of atoms, when combined in 
different arrangements, constitute the multitude of different sub¬ 
stances known to man. 

Electrons and Protons, For a great many years, the atom was 
considered to be the very smallest particle of matter. But later 
investigation has shown us that every atom consists of even still 
smaller particles. This knowledge leads to the electron theory. 

According to this theory,** all atoms (and, therefore, all mat¬ 
ter) are composed of three principal types of particles. One is a 
particle with a positive electrical charge, called a proton. The 
second is a particle with a negative electrical charge, called an 
electron. The third is a particle without a charge (acting somewhat 
as a combined proton and electron) and is called a neutron. The 
atom is pictured as having a nucleus (that is, a core or central 
part) consisting of a number of protons and neutrons packed to¬ 
gether.*** Revolving around this nucleus are the electrons. See 
Fig. 29-4. 

Different kinds of atoms have different combinations of pro¬ 
tons and electrons. The protons are always to be found in the 
nucleus. The electrons are pictured as revolving around the nu¬ 
cleus in orbits or paths in a manner resembling the movement of 
the planets around the sun. 

How Atoms Become Charged. In the uncharged or neutral 


* Recently, as a result of research in nuclear energy, several new elements have 
been created artificially. 

**Thc electron theory is presented here in simplified form. The present-day 
theory is a good deal more complicated. However, for our purposes, this simplified 
version will do. 

Scientists have detected a number of other particles such as mesons and 
neutrinos, coming out of the nucleus. However, such particles exist in their free 
states for extremely short periods of time and, for the purposes of our discussion, 
will be disregarded. 
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LEGEND 

@ PROTON Q electron 

® NEUTRON 


Fig. 29-4. The helium atom, show¬ 
ing two electrons revolving around 
the nucleus. The nucleus contains 
two protons and two neutrons. The 
positive charge of the nucleus is just 
balanced by the two electrons. 
Hence, the atom has a neutral 
charge. 


atom, the total number of protons in the nucleus equals the num¬ 
ber of electrons revolving about the nucleus. But if we should re¬ 
move one or more electrons from the outer orbit, the number of 
protons would be greater than the number of electrons, and the 
atom then would have a positive electrical charge. Conversely, 
should we add one or more electrons to the outer part of the atom, 
the number of electrons would exceed the number of protons, 
and the atom then would have a negative electrical charge. 

Scientists are not agreed about the nature of the nucleus, and 
hold a great variety of opinions about the electron theory. But 
we need not go into this disagreement. The idea of an electron as 
a minute negatively charged particle is very generally accepted. 
This idea suflSces to explain the phenomena of electricity for our 
purposes. 

The Charge on a Glass Rod. We can now understand what 
happened when we rubbed the glass rod with the silk cloth. The 
act of rubbing tore away a number of electrons from the atoms 
that went to make up the glass rod. Thus, the glass rod became 
positively charged. 

Where did these electrons go? They went onto the silk and we 
should expect, therefore, that the silk cloth would have a negative 
charge. Our expectation is correct. 

A Charged Rubber Rod Has an Excess of Electrons. When 
we rubbed the flannel cloth over the hard rubber rod, however, 
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electrons were torn away from the cloth by the rubber. The rub¬ 
ber rod, therefore, having an excess of electrons, became negatively 
charged, and the flannel cloth, with a deficiency of electrons, be¬ 
came positively charged. 

Differences in Atomic Structure. What determines whether a 
substance may lose electrons (as in the case of the glass rod) or 
acquire new electrons (as in the case of the hard rubber rod)? We 
believe that the difference appears to depend upon the arrange¬ 
ment of protons and electrons in the substance. 

Since the protons of the nucleus are in the center of the atom 
and are closely bound together, it is an extremely difficult matter 
to get at them. But a number of electrons revolve around the nu¬ 
cleus. These electrons are more easily disturbed, and some of these 
are assumed to have been pulled away. 

The electrons that revolve around the nucleus are called 
planetary electrons. They are believed to be arranged in a definite 
pattern of concentric circles or ellipses. You may visualize these 
concentric shells or orbits if you think of the layers of an onion. 
See Fig, 29-5. 

The first shell of electrons, next to the nucleus, is able to con¬ 
tain two such planetary electrons, and no more than two. Where 
more than two such electrons are present in the atom, they form 
more rings outside of the first one. The second ring may contain 
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any number of electrons up to eight. The third also may contain 
no more than eight. The fourth and fifth may hold up to eighteen; 
the sixth, thirty-two; and so on until a total of ninety-two elec¬ 
trons are arranged outside of the nucleus.* 

Conductors and Insulators, The electrons in the outer orbit 
of an atom are more easily removed than those of the inner orbits. 
Such electrons that are removed are called free electrons and may 
travel from atom to atom. The electrons of certain substances are 
more easily freed than those of other substances. 

Substances whose electrons may be freed easily are called 
conductors. Metals generally fall into this class. Substances whose 
electrons are relatively difficult to free are called insulators. In 
this class, we generally find nonmetallic substances such as glass 
and rubber. 

Explaining the Electric Current. Now we shall be able to delve 
a little deeper into the subject of the electric current. The elec¬ 
trons in the outermost ring of the atom of a metal are loosely 
held. Using this theory, one of the explanations of the electric 
current being conducted through a metal is as follows: If we add 



Fig. 29 - 6 . Diagram to illustrate motion of electrons through a conductor. 

an electron to an atom at one end of a piece of metal, this atom 
will pass one of its own electrons to its neighbor. The passing-on 
continues at an extremely rapid rate (nearly 186,000 miles per 
second), until the other end of the piece of metal is reached. 

You may visualize this process by considering a tube com¬ 
pletely filled with balls. See Fig. 29-6. As you force another ball 
into one end of the tube, a ball is discharged from the other end. 

The handing-on of electrons takes place when the substance 
being considered is a conductor of electricity. But in the case of 


*And more for the new man-made atoms. 
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an insulator, adding an electron to one end will not start a flow 
of electrons. The additional electron will remain where it is placed. 
This is one explanation of why conductors carry electric currents 
and why insulators do not pass an electric current. It is believed 
that insulators merely retain the electrical charge on their surfaces. 
This explanation of conductors and insulators should be looked 
upon as a workable theory but not as a complete explanation. 


THE THREE FACTORS OF AN ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Electromotive Force. We have stated that if an electron were 
placed at one end of a conductor, it would cause l flow of electric 
current to the other end. This statement is not strictly true be¬ 
cause an electrical pressure is needed to move the electric current 
from one end of the conductor to the other. 

To get an idea of pressure, let us consider a simple analogy. 
Assume we have a U-shaped tube with a valve or stopcock at the 
center (Fig. 29-7). Assume that the valve is closed. We now pour 
water into arm A to a height represented by X. Pour water into 
arm B to a height represented by Y. If the valve is now opened, 
the water will flow from arm A to arm B until X and Y are equal. 

What caused the water to flow? It was not pressure in arm 
A, because when X and Y are of equal length, no water flows 
even though the water in arm A still exerts a pressure. 

It was the difference of pressure between the two arms that 


Figfc 29-7. Diagram illus¬ 
trating the fact that it is the 
difference of pressure 
which causes a fluid to flow 
through a tube. 
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caused the water to flow. This flow continued until the pressures 
in both arms were equal. 

So it is with electrons. If at one end of a conductor, electrons 
are piled up, and at the other end, electrons are few in number 
or are being taken away, the excess electrons will flow toward the 
point of deficiency. 

In Figure 29-7, the water in arm A can do no work until the 
valve is opened. Nevertheless, it represents a potential source of 
energy—^that is, energy due to position. But the actual work is 
not done by the potential energy of the water in arm A, but by 
the difference of potential energy between the water in A and B. 


t 

EXCESS OF 
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DEFICIENCY OF 
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Fig. 29-8. Diagram illustrating that it is the difference of electrical pressure 
which causes electrons to move through a conductor. 


Similarly, in Fig. 29-8, it is not simply the potential energy 
caused by piling up electrons at one end of the conductor that 
causes the electric current to flow. It is the difference between the 
amounts of potential energy at the two ends of the conductor 
that does the work. We say that an electric current flows through a 
conductor because of the difference of potential energy between the 
ends of the conductor. The force that moves the electrons from one 
point to another is known as the potential differencey or electro¬ 
motive force (abbreviated to emf). 

Resistance. But experiment shows that another factor besides 
potential difference affects the flow of current. Let us see how. 
Suppose we suspend two metallic balls in air several inches apart. 
Place a negative charge on one and a positive charge on the other. 

Here we have a potential difference, and yet no current flows. 
The reason is that the air between the two balls offers too great 
a resistance to the flow of current. If you connect the two balls 
by a piece of metal, however, the electric current will flow from the 
negatively charged ball to the other one. The resistance of the 
metal strip is low enough so that the potential difference may 
send the electric current flowing through it. 
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But it is not necessary to 
connect the two balls with a 
metal strip to cause the electrons 
to flow from one to the other. 

All we need do is to increase 
the charges. When the potential 
difference is great enough, the 
electrons will jump across 
through the air in the form of 
an electric spark. We conclude 
then, that, for electric current to 
flow, the potential difference 
must be great enough to over¬ 
come the resistance of the path. 

Different substances offer 
different resistances to the flow 
of electric current. Metals, gen¬ 
erally, offer little resistance and 
are good conductors. Silver is the best conductor known, and copper 
is almost as good. Other substances such as glass, rubber, sulphur, 
and the like, offer a very high resistance and are known as insu¬ 
lators. But all substances will permit the passage of some electric 
current, provided the potential difference is high enough. 

Current Depends on Both Electromotive Force and Resistance, 
Refer to Figure 29-7. We measure the flow of water from one arm 
to the other in terms of quantity per unit of time. We say so many 
gallons flow past a certain point in a minute. Similarly, we meas¬ 
ure the flow of electricity by the number of electrons that flow 
past a point on a conductor in one second. 

What determines the amount of water per unit of time that 
flows through the valve in Figure 29-7? Obviously, it is the dif¬ 
ference between the amounts of potential energy in the water in 
the two arms of the tube and the size of the opening in the valve 
(that is, the resistance the valve offers to the flow of water). 

In the case of the electric current, the quantity of electricity 
per second (the number of electrons per second) which flows in a 
conductor depends upon the potential difference and the resistance 
of the conductor. The greater the potential difference, the larger 
the quantity of electricity that will flow in a second; the greater 
the resistance, the smaller the quantity of electricity per second. 




METAL BALLS 
SUSPENDED IN AIR 

X 


© 


Fig. 29-9. Figure showing two op¬ 
positely charged balls suspended 
far apart in air. Although there is 
a potential difference between them, 
no current flows because the resist¬ 
ance of the path between them is too 
great. 
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UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 

Quantity of Electrical Charge. We have seen that when we 
add an electron to a neutral atom, we give it a negative charge. 
Now the charge of one electron is small indeed. We, therefore, 
use the coulomb as a unit for measuring the quantity of electrical 
charge. A coulomb is equal to the combined charge of 6,280,000,- 
000,000,000,000 electrons. 

How to Write Large Numbers. The number mentioned above 
is awkward to handle. Scientists use a sort of shorthand to express 
such large numbers. For example, multiply 10 by 10. You get 100. 
Since 100 is formed by two tens multiplied together, the scientists 
express 100 as 10^. Similarly, 1,000 is formed by three tens 
multiplied together. It may, therefore, be expressed as 10’. 
Thus, a coulomb is equal to the combined electrical charge of 6.28 
times 10*^ electrons; that is, 6.28 multiplied by 18 tens which have 
been multiplied together. The symbol X means multiplied by. 
The coulomb, therefore, is equal to 6.28 X 10'® electrons. 

In the number 10'®, the small figure 18 is called the exponent. 
If we wish to express the number 1,000 by means of the exponent 
system, we write 10®, If we wish to indicate 1/1000, we may write 
1/10®. Another method is to write 10~®. The figure —3 is called the 
negative exponent. Thus, 10 may be expressed 10', and 1/10 as 
10“'. Similarly, 100 may be expressed 10^ and 1/100 as 10“^. 

Electric Current (I). When we talk of electric current, we 
mean electrons in motion. When the electrons flow in one direc¬ 
tion only, the current is called a direct current (dc). In the discus¬ 
sion in this chapter, we are speaking only of direct currents. It is 
important to know the number of electrons that flow past a given 
point on a conductor in a certain length of time. If a coulomb 
(6.28 X 10'® electrons) flows past a given point in one second, we 
call this amount one ampere of electrical current. Hence, the unit 
of electric current is the ampere. 

Measuring Current by Its Chemical Ejects. Aside from the 
fact that the electrons are too small to be seen, we would find it 
impossible to count them as they flowed by. Accordingly, we have 
devised another method to measure the current. It has been found 
that when an electric current passes through a solution of a silver 
salt from one electrode to another, silver is deposited out of the 
solution and upon the electrode which has an excess of electrons 
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(the negative electrode). The amount of silver so deposited is in 
proportion to the strength of the electrical current. The more cur¬ 
rent, the more silver is deposited. Careful measurements show that 
one ampere oj current will cause 0.001118 gram of silver to be de¬ 
posited in one second. 

In an electrical formula, the capital letter / stands for the 
current. 

Factors Causinf^ Resistance (R). The resistance which a sub¬ 
stance offers to the flow of electric current depends upon a number 
of factors. First of all, there is the nature of the substance itself. 
We have seen that different substances offer different amounts of 
resistance to the flow of current. 

Resistance is also affected by the length of the substance. The 
longer an object is, the greater its resistance. Another factor is 
the cross-sectional area of the substance, which is the area of the 
end exposed if we slice through the substance at right angles to 
its length. The greater this cross-sectional area, the less the re¬ 
sistance to current flow. In other words, for a given kind of ma¬ 
terial, the resistance varies directly as its length and inversely as 
its cross-sectional area. 

Resistance is also affected by the temperature of the sub¬ 
stance. Metals, generally, offer higher resistance at higher tempera¬ 
tures. Certain Tionmetallic substances, on the other hand, offer 
lower resistance at higher temperatures. 

The Ohm Is the Unit of Resistance, The unit of resistance is 
the ohm. If is the resistance to the flow of electric current offered 
by a uniform column of mercuryy 106.3 cm long, having a cross-sec¬ 
tional area of one square millimeter at 0 ° C. 

The symbol for the ohm is the Greek letter omega (fl). 
In an electrical formula, the capital letter R stands for resistance. 

The Volt Is the Unit of Electromotive Force (EMF). Another 
unit of measurement is the unit of electrical pressure (that is, 
electromotive force or potential difference). This unit is called the 
volt. The volt is defined as that electromotive force that is neces¬ 
sary to cause one ampere of current to flow through a resistance of 
one ohm. In an electrical formula, the capital letter E or the ini¬ 
tials emf may stand for electromotive force. 

The Watt Is the Unit of Electrical Power (P). Power is the 
rate at which energy is expended. Thus, the electrical pressure (ex¬ 
pressed in volts) times the number of electrons flowing per second 
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(expressed in amperes) equals the electrical power. The unit of 
electrical power which is designated by the capital letter P, is the 
watt. Thus: 

watts = volts X amperes or P = E X I 

Here is an example of how this formula is used. Assume that 
an electric-light bulb used on the 110-volt house line is found to 
pass 0.9 ampere of current. How much power is it consuming? 
Substituting the given values in our formula, we get 

P = 110 X 0.9 = 99 watts. 

We say that this bulb is a 100-watt (actually 99-watt) bulb. 


OHM'S LAW 

The relationship between the electromotive force, current, and 
resistance was discovered by a German scientist, Georg Simon 
Ohm, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The unit of re¬ 
sistance was named in his honor. 

This relationship can be expressed by means of the following 
formula: 


Current = —— or ^ B 
resistance Jti 

This statement means that the greater the emf, the greater the 
current and the greater the resistance, the smaller the current.* 

Practice in Using Ohnis Law. Let us see how we use this 
formula. 

Example 1. Suppose that we are attempting to light the fila¬ 
ment of a type 5Y3-GT tube from the 110-volt house line. Since 
the filament of this tube requires about five volts, we are forced to 
get rid of the excess pressure of 105 volts by means of a dropping 
resistor. The tube manufacturer tells us that the type 5Y3-GT 
tube requires a current of two amperes to heat the filament. The 
problem is to determine the proper resistance of the dropping 
resistor so that 105 volts will be used up in passing through it. 

Since two amperes of current must flow through the tube fila¬ 
ment, it must also flow through the dropping resistor. We, there- 

* Mathematically stated, the current varies directly as the electromotive force 
and inversely as the resistance. 
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fore, know that the electromotive force (or drop in potential) 
across the resistor is 105 volts and the current is two amperes. 
Substituting these values in our formula, we get 


2 amperes = 


105 volts 
resistance (ohms) 


( 1 ) 


Multiplying both sides of this equation by the resistance, we get 


2 amperes X resistance = 105 volts. (2) 

Dividing both sides of Equation (2) by 2, we get 


resistance = = 52.5 ohms. (3) 

2 amperes 

Example 2. Consider another example. Look at Figure 20-6. 
The bias resistor used in the cathode of the last type 6C5 tube is 
1,000 ohms. The tube manufacturer tells us that when 250 volts 
are used on the plate of the tube, a current of 0.008 ampere flows 
from the cathode to the plate. What is the voltage across the bias 
resistor which is used to place a negative charge on the grid of the 
tube? 

Our formula is originally 

/-I (1) 


But we may convert this so as to express E in terms of I and R, 
Multiplying both sides by J?, we get 


/ X B = 


EXR 


R 


( 2 ) 


Or canceling the B’s in the fraction, we get 

IXR^E 

Substituting our known values for current in the resistor and 
resistance of the resistor we get 

E = 0.008 ampere X 1,000 ohms = 8 volts. (3) 

Since the bottom of the resistor which goes to the grid return 
is more negative than the top, a bias of —8 volts is thus placed 
upon the grid of the tube. 

Transposing a Formula, By means of Ohm^s law, we have been 
able to express current in terms of electromotive force and resist¬ 
ance (/ =B/jB), and emf in terms of current and resistance (E = 
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I X R). We can also express resistance in terms of electromotive 
force and current. Take the formula E = I X R. Dividing both 
sides by /, we get R = E/I. 


HEATING EFFECT OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT 

As the electromotive force or potential difference forces cur¬ 
rent to flow through a conductor, the resistance encountered 
causes the conductor to become heated. In every conductor, some 
of the energy desired for useful work is lost by being transformed 
into heat. It is the electrical power (watts) that determines the 
heating effect, or we might more correctly say, the electrical energy 
is being transformed into heat energy. The formula for deter¬ 
mining the electric power in terms of electromotive force and cur¬ 
rent, we have just learned, is 

P ^EXI (1) 

P represents power in watts. To express the heating effect in 
terms of the resistance of the conductor, we substitute for E in 
Equation (1) its equivalent E I XR. We now get 

P ^ {I XR) XI ^ PXR (2) 

Thus, if we know I and Ry we are able to determine the power 
P. Let us try an example. In example 1, page 290, we know that I 
equals 2 amperes and R equals 52.5 ohms. Substituting in our 
formula, we get 

P = (2 amperes)* X 52.5 ohms = 4 X 52.5 = 210 watts. 

Moreover, we can check this answer by our original formula for 
power, 

P = EXI 

Since the voltage drop was 105 and the amperes 2, then 105 volts 
X 2 amperes = 210 watts. 

In practice, it is usual to have a safety margin of about 100 
per cent, else our resistor may burn up. We, therefore, specify that 
the dropping resistor have a resistance of 52.5 ohms and be capable 
of passing 400 watts of electrical power. 

We have expressed our power formula in terms of emf (volt¬ 
age) and current (P = P X /), and in terms of current and resist- 
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ance (P = P X R). We may also express it in terms of voltage and 
resistance. In our original power formula, P = E X I, substitute 
the equivalent for 7 (that is, E/R), Thus, we get 


P-fixf 


R 


We make use of the heating effect of the electric current in 
tube filaments, electric heaters, toasters, and other appliances. An¬ 
other use of this heat effect of an electric current is in fuses. 

Fuses. When we connect delicate instruments in an electrical 
circuit, danger exists that too much current may pass through 


Fig. 29-10. Diagram 
shoudng how a fuse is used 
to protect electrical instru¬ 
ments or appliances. 


O- 
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them and burn them up. We, therefore, connect in series with them 
a link of metal which has the property of melting when too much 
current flows through it. Thus, the link (or fuse, as it is called) 
melts before the instruments are damaged. This melting breaks 
the circuit, and the flow of current ceases. 

Fuses are rated by the number of amperes of current that may 
flow through them before they will melt. Thus, we have 10-ampere 
fuses, 30-ampere fuses, and so on. Care should be taken that 
the fuses used in any circuit be rated low enough to melt or blow 
before the electrical instruments are damaged. Thus, in a house 
wired to stand a maximum current of 15 amperes, it would be best 
to use 10-ampere fuses so that a 15-ampere current could never 
pass. 

Electrical Circuits. An electrical circuit may be described as 
the path or paths followed by electrons from the source of high 
potential (negative post) to the source of low potential (positive 
post). There are several types of circuits. 

Series Circuits. In the series circuit, the electrons can follow 
only one path, from the negative to positive (Fig. 29-11). The elec¬ 
tromotive force (110 volts) forces the electrons through this cir¬ 
cuit. Since there is only one path, the number of electrons per 
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Fig. 29-11. The series cir¬ 
cuit. Electrons can follow 
only one path from nega¬ 
tive to positive. 


second (which determine the number of amperes) in each part of 
the circuit is the same. 

But some of the electrical pressure is used up in pushing the 
electrons through each part of the circuit. The electrical pressure 
(voltage) gets less and less (that is, drops) as we approach the 
low-potential (positive) end of the circuit until we reach the posi¬ 
tive terminal. At that point, the electrical pressure is zero. 

The electrical pressure lost in pushing the electrons through 
each portion of the circuit is called the voltage drop in that por¬ 
tion. The sum of all the voltage drops in a series circuit is equal 
to the original electromotive force (110 volts, in this instance). 
Thus, we may have, for example, a voltage drop of 20 volts across 
the resistor, 2 volts across the ammeter, and 88 volts across the 
lamp. As you can see, the total is 110 volts. 

Rule: The resistance of a series circuit is the sum of all of 
the resistances in the circuit. 

Thus, the resistor may have a resistance of 10 ohms; the am¬ 
meter, one ohm; and the lamp, 44 ohms. The total is 55 ohms. 
Applying Ohm's law to get the current: 



110 volts 
55 ohms 


= 2 amperes. 


Thus, we have 2 amperes of current flowing through all parts of 
the circuit. 

Parallel Circuits, In a parallel circuity the electrons can follow 
two or more paths simultaneously. In the circuit of Figure 29-12 
the electron stream divides at X. Part flows through the resistor 
and back to the positive terminal. Another part flows through the 
lamp, joins the main electron stream at Y, and flows to the posi¬ 
tive terminal. 

It is evident that the electromotive force (110 volts) across 
the resistor is the same as that across the lamp (disregarding the 
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slight resistance of the wires connecting the resistor to the lamp). 
Thus, the voltage drop across the resistor and the lamp are equal. 

But the currents flowing through both parts of the circuit 
are not necessarily equal. If the electron stream encounters more 
resistance in the lamp, fewer electrons will flow through that path 
than through the resistor. 

Resistors in parallel do not add their resistances to obtain 
the total. Instead, the total resistance for several resistors in paral¬ 
lel is determined by the following formula: 

^ v 1 ^ ^ and so forth, 

lotal resistance Hi H 2 Hz 

Another way of stating this formula is 

Total resistance = -- - -- 

^ ^ ^ and so forth. 

iCl il2 

In Figure 29-12, Ri would be the resistance of the resistor and R 2 


Fig. 29-12, The parallel ! 

circuit. Here the electrons % 

have more than one path to ^ 
follow. 



that of the lamp. If we assume the resistance of the resistor to be 
10 ohms and that of the lamp to be 20 ohms, substituting these 
values in our formula, we get 


1 =1 + 1 . 

Total resistance 10 20 

(1) 

This reduces to 


1 2 13 

Total resistance 20 ~ 20 20 

(2) 

Cross multiplying, we get 


1 X 20 = 3 X total resistance. 

(3) 
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This, in turn, gives us 


20 


Total resistance = = 6.66 ohms. 

By Ohm's law, we may find the total current I: 

j E 110 volts - 
'-R- *“>*“'• 


( 4 ) 


This 16.5 amperes is the total current flowing in the circuit. 
But since the resistance of the lamp is twice that of the resistor, 
only half as much current flows through the lamp as through the 
resistor. This fact is based on the principle that the current varies 
inversely as the resistance. Thus, 11 amperes flow through the 
resistor and 5.5 amperes flow through the lamp. To verify these 
figures, we may use Ohm's law to find the current in each branch 
of the circuit separately. In the lamp where R = 20 ohms, the 
formula reads 


E _ 100 volts 
R 20 ohms 


5.5 amperes. 


In the resistor where = 10 ohms, we have 


E _ 110 volts 
R 10 ohms 


11 amperes. 


Combined Series and Parallel Circuits, In addition to having 
circuits where the resistors are in series or parallel, we may have 
circuits having some devices connected in series and others in par¬ 
allel. Such a circuit appears in Figure 29-13. Here Ri is in series 
with the combination of Ra and Rs. But R 2 and R 3 are connected 
parallel with each other. To find the total resistance, first find the 
total resistance of R 2 and R 3 by use of the formula 


1 

Total R 



R3 
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Fig. 29-14. Another arrangement of the serieft-paraltel circuit. 

Then the eomj^lete circuit is treated as a series circuit where Ri 
is in series with the computed resistance of Rl> and R.} in parallel. 

Another arrangement is one w'here two sets of resistors in 
parallel are in series with each other (Fig. 20-14). Here we first 
find the equivalent resistance of Ri and Ru in parallel. We then 
find the equivalent resistance of R;» and Ri in parallel. We then 
treat these two ecpiivalent resistances as though they were in series 
with each other, and V)y adding them together, we get the total 
resistance of the circuit. 


THE BATTERY 

Primary Cells. We have seen that when electrons are piled up, 
an electrical pressure or potential is created. These electrons will 
tend to flow to a point of lower electrical ])ressure, or potential, 
provided a path be furnished them. What causes these electrons 
to pile up? 

You already know that stroking a hard rubber rod with a 
piece of flannel tears some electrons off the cloth and deposits them 
upon the rod. But this method is not a convenient means of piling 
up electrons. Besides, once the excess electrons have flowed off, 
we must rub the rod once again with the flannel. A more efficient 
method is needed for piling up excess electrons and for continu¬ 
ously adding electrons to replace those which flow away. 

Early in the nineteenth century, an Italian scientist, Ales¬ 
sandro Volta, discovered that if tw^o dissimilar substances, such 
as 55inc and carbon, were placed in an acid solution, the chemical 
action would pile electrons on the zinc rod, making it negative 
with respect to the carbon, which does not react with the acid. If 
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a wire were joined to the 
ends of the carbon and zinc 
outside of the liquid, a cur¬ 
rent flowed continuously in 
this wire from zinc to car¬ 
bon. Here we have a case 
where chemical energy is 
converted to electrical en¬ 
ergy. Such a device is called 
a voltaic cell in honor of its 
inventor. 

As long as the rods are 
in the acid solution (this 
solution is called the elec¬ 
trolyte), the electrons con¬ 
tinue to be accumulated on 
the zinc rod. Thus, we have 
a continuous source of electrical potential. In time, the acid will 
completely dissolve the zinc rod, which then must be replaced. 

The potential difference (electromotive force) between the 
carbon and zinc rods remains the same regardless of the size of 
these rods. The material, not the size, of these rods determines the 
potential difference. Of course, a cell made with a larger zinc rod 
will last longer; and the larger the area of the rods, the more cur- 
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Fig. 29-16. Three voltaic cells in series. Note that in series connections the 
-f pole of one cell is always joined to the — pole of the next cell. 
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rent may be obtained from the cell. However, the electromotive 
force of such a cell is always 1.5 volts. 

Other materials may be used for the two rods (we call these 
the electrodes), and different electrolytes may be employed. In 
each case, electromotive force depends upon the materials used. 

Batteries of Cells, If two or more such cells are connected to¬ 
gether, we call them a battery. If several similar cells are connected 
in series —that is, with the zinc of one connected to the carbon of 
another (Fig. 29-16), the electromotive force of each one is added 
to the others, and the total electromotive force is the sum of all 
of them. Thus, the total electromotive force which will cause elec¬ 
trons to flow through the wire in the diagram shown in Figure 
29-16 is 1.5 volts X 3 = 4.5 volts. 



Fig. 29-17. Three voltaic cells in parallel. 


If three cells such as those above are connected in parallel — 
that is, with all the zincs connected together and all the carbons 
joined (Fig. 29-17), the battery acts as one cell, with electrodes 
having three times the area of a single cell. The electromotive force 
of this battery is that of a single cell (1.5 volts). The current which 
can be obtained is nearly three times as great as that which we can 
get from the single cell. 

The Dry Cell, Because of the nuisance of spilling the electro¬ 
lyte, the dry cell was developed. The positive electrode is a carbon 
rod; the negative electrode is a cylindrical zinc shell or can closed 
at the bottom. The electrolyte is a paste made of ammonium 
chloride mixed with other chemicals (Fig. 29-18). This cell is dry 
only in the sense that the liquids are prevented from spilling out. 
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Fig. 29-18. Cross-sec- 
lional view of Ihe dry cell. 
{Courtesy of National Car¬ 
bon Co., Inc.) 


The electrolyte is [)Oured into the zinc shell, in the center of 
which is set the carbon rod. Sealing wax is poured over the electro¬ 
lyte to prevent it from spilling. The whole is enclosed in a card¬ 
board case for protection, and binding posts are fastened to the 
carbon and zinc to provide for connections. The dry cell will con¬ 
tinue to furnish current until either the electrolyte or the zinc is 
consumed, although at decreasing efficiency. 

B Batteries, For radio use, a number of dry cells may be con¬ 
nected in series, and the whole sealed into a single block by means 
of wax or pitch. These blocks are known as B batteries. The most 
commonly used types are blocks of 15 cells (22.5 volts) and 30 
cells (45 volts). Should we wish to obtain a higher electromotive 
force, WT may connect several such B batteries in series (Fig. 
29-19). 

In the cells described above, current may be furnished until 
one of the electrodes is eaten away by the chemical action. We 
call such cells primary cells. 

Storage Cells, Tn another kind of cell, the chemical action does 
not destroy any of the electrodes, but electrons are released by 
certain chemical changes. If two lead plates are immersed in sul- 
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Fig. 29-19. Circuit showing three B batteries in series. 


phuric acid and a direct current is sent into them, the plate con¬ 
nected to the positive source of current will turn to brown lead 
peroxide, and the plate attached to the negative source will re¬ 
main lead. 

Now remove the source of current, and connect between the 
two plates an ordinary electric bell. The bell rings, showing there 
is a current. In fact, electrons are flowing through the bell from 
the lead plate to the plate of lead peroxide (Fig. 29-20). 

As the current continues to flow, the two plates are changed 
gradually to lead sulphate, and when this happens, the current 
ceases to flow. If current is 


again fed into the cell, the 
plates will turn back to 
lead peroxide and spongy 
lead, and the whole process 
may be repeated. 

This device is called a 
storage cell. The electrical 
energy fed into the storage 
cell is changed into chemi¬ 
cal energy which is stored 
in the cell. When the cell 
is called upon to deliver 
current, the chemical en¬ 
ergy is changed back to 
electrical energy. 



Fig. 29-20. The lead-acid storage cell. 
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Fig. 29-21. The lead-<icid 
storage cell showing how 
the plates are hooked up, 
(Courtesy of General Mo¬ 
tors Corp.) 


A storage cell of this kind has an electromotive force of about 
two volts. Here, too, the voltage docs not depend upon the size of 
the plates. But the amount of electrical energy which can be stored 
(and the amount which may be delivered) does depend upon the 
area of the plates. The greater the area, the greater the amount of 
electrical energy which may be stored. 

In practice, a cell may consist of a number of plates (elec- 


Fig. 29-22. The lead-acid 
storage battery containing 
three cells connected in 
series. (Courtesy of Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp.) 
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trodes) which are sandwiched together with insulators of wood 
or other material (called separators) separating the positive and 
negative plates. All the negative plates are connected together, 
and the same is true for the positive plates (Fig. 29-21). 

The whole combination of plates and separators is submerged 
in the sulphuric-acid electrolyte. In the chemical action involved, 
the electrolyte changes in density—that is, in weight per unit 
volume. As the cell has electrical energy fed into it, the density of 
the sulphuric acid increases, and as electrical energy is taken from 
the cell, the density decreases. By means of a hydrometer, an in¬ 
strument used to measure the density of a liquid, we can tell how 
much electrical energy is left in the cell. 

When electrical energy is being stored in the cell, we say we 
are charging the cell. When we draw electrical energy from the 
cell, we say we are discharging the cell. 

Three such cells are usually connected in series to form a bat¬ 
tery whose electromotive force is around six volts. The whole 
battery is encased in a hard rubber or similar case and is known 
as a lead-acid storage battery (Fig. 29-22). 

The storage battery is used where a great deal of current is 
desired. Primary cells would quickly wear out and would have to 
be discarded, but the storage battery may be recharged and used 
over and over. Early radio sets used storage batteries, called A 
batteries, to supply the current needed to heat the filaments. 

The Edison Storage Battery, Another type of storage cell is 
the Edison cell. In this type, electrodes of iron oxide and nickel 
hydrate are used. The electrolyte is a caustic potash (potassium 
hydroxide) solution. This cell is more rugged than the lead-acid 
storage cell, but its relatively high cost prevented it from being 
used by the average radio enthusiast. 


SUMMARY 

1. Chemists tell us that all matter is made up of many different 
kinds of building blocks called atoms. When two or more of 
the atoms unite, they form what is called a molecule. 

2. According to the electron theory, all atoms are composed 
mainly of a combination of three types of electrical particles— 
the positively charged proton, the noncharged neutron, and the 
negatively charged electron. The atom is like a miniature solar 
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system, with neutrons and protons at the center, and electrons 
w'hirling around the central nucleus like miniature planets. 

3. Similarly charged electrical particles repel one another; oppo¬ 
sitely charged electrical particles attract one another. 

4 . In electrical conductors, the planet-like electrons are easily dis¬ 
lodged, and move about freely. In electrical insulators, there 
are relatively few free electrons. An electric current is the con¬ 
tinuous movement of free electrons through a conductor when 
an electromotive force is applied. 

5. An electric current flows through a conductor from the nega¬ 
tive to the positive pole because of the potential difference be¬ 
tween the ends of the conductor. This potential difference is 
the electromotive force. The unit of electromotive force is the 
volt. 

6. All electrical currents encounter more or less resistance in flow'- 
ing through a conductor. The unit of electrical resistance is 
the ohm. 

7. Electrical current is measured by the number of amperes flow¬ 
ing. By Ohm's law, the amount of current flowing in a circuit 
increases as the electromotive force increases, and decreases as 
the resistance increases. Expressed in an equation, 7 = E/E. 

8. Electrical power is the rate at which electrical energy is ex¬ 
pended. The unit of electrical j)ower is the watt. The number 
of watts expended is found by multiplying the amount of cur¬ 
rent (amperes) by the electromotive force (volts) of a circuit. 

9. The heat produced by an electrical current in a circuit is in 
direct proportion to the watts dissipated: the greater the num¬ 
ber of watts, the greater the heat. Fuses are used to protect 
circuits from overheating. Fuses are rated in maximum amperes 
of current which tliey will permit to flow through them before 
they melt. 

10. In a series circuit, the electrons have only one path to follow 
through the circuit. In sucli a circuit, the total resistance is the 
sum of the component resistances, the current is the same 
throughout the circuit, and the sum of all the voltage drops 
across the components is equal to the applied electromotive 
force. 

11. In a parallel circuit, the electrons have two or more paths to 
follow. In such a circuit, the electromotive force across each 
parallel path is the same, and the currents flowing through each 
parallel path will be different if the resistance of each path is 
different. The total resistance of such a circuit is: 


-^- + ^ + ^ 4 - 

Ri Ri Ki 


Total resistance = 
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12. A cell is a device which converts chemical energy into electro¬ 
motive force. A primary cell is one that is eventually consumed 
by use, like a dry cell. A storage cell is one, like the lead storage 
cell, which may he recharged for use. Both arc sources of direct 
current. 

13. Cells may be connected together in groups to form a battery. 
When connected in scries (+ pole to — pole), the total voltage is 
the sum of the voltages of each cell. When connected in parallel 
(+ pole to 4- pole, — pole to — pole), the total voltage is that of 
one cell alone, but tlic battery is capable of delivering more 
current. 

GLOSSARY 

Ampere: The unit of electrical current, represented by the passage 
of one coulomb of electron charge f)ast a point in the circuit in one 
second. 

Atom: The smallest particle of an clement, from which all matter is 
built. 

Battery: A connected group of cells. 

Conductor: A material which permits a fairly easy flow of electrons 
through itself. 

Coulomb: The amount of negative charge possessed by 6.28 X 10'® 
electrons. 

Current Electricity: Electrons moving through a conductor. 
Electrified: Given a charge of electricity. 

Electrolyte: The acid, salt, or base solution used in a cell. 

Electron: A negative electrical particle. 

Electron Theory: The explanation of all matter from the point of 
view of what is considered fundamental electrical particles. 
Electroscope: A device to test for the presence of a charged body. 
Fuse: A wire of fairly high resistance and low melting point used to 
protect a circuit from too great a current flow. 

Hydrometer: A device to test the state of charge or discharge of a 
lead-acid storage cell. 

Insulator: A material which does not permit a fairly easy flow of 
electrons through itself. 

Molecule: The smallest particle of a chemical compound which has 
all the properties of the substance. 

Ohm: The unit of resistance, standardized as the resistance of a 
uniform column of mercury, 106.3 cm long with cross-sectional 
area of one square millimeter at 0® C. 

Parallel Circuit: An electrical circuit with two or more paths from 
— to 4. 

Primary Cell: An electrical cell which may not be recharged. 

Proton: A positive electrical particle. 

Series Circuit: An electrical circuit with a single path from — to 4. 
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Static Electricity: A stationary electrical charge. 

Storage Cell: A cell which may be recharged. 

Volt: The unit of potential difference, standardized as that electro¬ 
motive force necessary to cause one ampere to flow through a 
resistance of one ohm. 

Voltaic Cell: A device to change chemical energy into electrical 
energy over an extended period of time. 

Watt: The unit of electrical power or rate of expending electrical 
energy. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How may an insulator be electrified? Explain how this electri¬ 
fication occurs. 

2. Distinguish between an insulator and a conductor. 

3. Explain the flow of an electric current as an electronic phe¬ 
nomenon. 

4. Briefly explain the electron theory of matter. 

5. Explain the electrical state of affairs in a neutral atom; in a 
negatively charged atom; in a positively charged atom. 

6. Explain how an electroscope may show the presence of a 
charged body. 

7. What factors determine the current flow through any particu¬ 
lar electrical circuit? Explain each. 

8. Express Ohm’s law in words. Express the same law mathe¬ 
matically. 

9. Express the following as simple numbers or fractions: 8 X 10^, 
8/10^ 2 X 10- ^ 2.8 X 10^ 

10. Explain what is meant by a coulomb; by an ampere. Give 
another definition of the ampere. 

11. Upon what factors docs the resistance of any conductor depend? 

12. What is the unit of resistance? How is it defined? 

13. What is the unit of electrical pre.ssure? How is it defined? 

14. In what units is electrical power measured? What is its sig¬ 
nificance? How is it calculated? 

15. In purchasing a resistor, how' should its precise description be 
given? 

16. In what manner is electrical energy dissipated in a resistor? 

17. How may a circuit be insured against too great a current flow 
through it? How docs the result come about? 

18. Differentiate between a scries and a parallel circuit as to cur¬ 
rent and voltage drop. 

19. Explain what is meant by voltage drop. How is voltage drop 
calculated? 

20. How may the total resistance of a series circuit containing 
several resistances be calculated? 
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21. How may the total resistance of a parallel circuit of several 
resistors be calculated? 

22. How do we consider series-parallel circuits in calculating the 
total resistance? 

23. Describe the operation of a voltaic cell. 

24. Upon what factors does the voltage of a cell depend? 

25. How may a greater voltage than that of a single cell be ob¬ 
tained from a group of cells? A greater current? 

26. What is a B battery? 

27. Explain the charging and discharging of a lead-acid storage 
cell. How can the state of charge or discharge be determined? 



Magnetism^ Motors^ 
and Measuring Instruments 


PROBLEM 1. What is the theory of magnetism? 
PROBLEM 2. is magnetism related to electricity? 
PROBLEM 3. is magnetism used in an electric 

motor? 

PROBLEM 4. ^hat are the principles of the voltmeter, 
ammeter, ohmmeter, and wattmeter? 


A Bit of History, The story of magnetism is fascinating. About 
100 B.c., a poet named Nicander wrote a poem about a shepherd 
who, one day while he was tending his flock, was startled to find 
the iron nails of his shoes attracted to a mysterious rock upon 
which he stood. The name of this shepherd was Magnes, and it is 
from that name that we get the word magnetism. 

The mysterious stone, called the lodestone, which has the 
property of attracting to it pieces of iron, intrigued the minds of 
men. Perhaps the best-known legend is that of the ^‘History of the 
Third Calender^' as related in the Arabian Nights. According to 
this tale, when a ship passed near a certain mysterious mountain, 
all the nails and other fittings made of iron were forcibly pulled 
out and attracted to the mountain. 

Early scientists believed that the electrical charge created by 
rubbing amber on cloth was the same as the magnetism by which 
the lodestone attracted iron. Today we know that these two forms 
of electricity are not identical. 

The Gravitational Field and the Dielectric Field. The earth 
moves around the sun. Why does not the earth move away from 
the sun and follow an independent path? 
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The reason, we say, is that the pull of gravity exists be¬ 
tween the earth and the sun and that this pull holds them together. 
This pull or force acts between the two bodies even though there 
is no material bond (such as a chain or cable) connecting them. 
The force acts through space. We say that there is a gravitational 
field of force attracting the earth to the sun. 

You will recall that a hard rubber rod takes a negative charge, 
that a glass rod takes a positive charge, and that when these two 
rods were charged and suspended near each other, they attracted 
each other. We say that between the two oppositely charged bodies 
a dielectric field of force exists which pulls them together. This 
field of force is also known as the electrostatic field and as the 
electric field. 

Lines of Force. We visualize this field around an electric 
charge by a number of lines radiating out from the charge in all 
directions. We call these lines of force. In one sense, they are im¬ 
aginary lines; but see pages 314-315, where we deal with some¬ 
what similar lines of force. 

In discussion or in drawings, the number of such lines of force 
indicates the intensity of the field. We also use arrowheads to show 
the direction of the field. The direction of the force is the one in 
which a charged particle moves or tends to move when acted on 
by the force, just as a cork floating in a stream shows which way 
the stream is flowing. 

In testing the direction of a dielectric field, our scientists have 
agreed to use a small positive charge as a test. You can see, there- 


-A- -B- 




Fig. 30-1. A —Lines of force around a positive charge. 

B—Lines of force around a negative charge. 
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Fig. 30-2. The lines of 
force between two opposite 
charges. 


fore, that this test charge will be repelled from another positive 
charge and attracted to a negative charge. The arrowheads on the 
lines of force thus point away from a positive charge and in to¬ 
ward a negative charge. 

If two opposite charges act upon each other, the dielectric 
field may be represented by lines of force connecting these charges, 
with the arrowheads pointing from the positive toward the nega¬ 
tive charge, as in Figure 30-2. Figure 30-3 shows the field between 
two like charges. 

Magnetic Fields and Magnetic Substances. Now let us turn 
back to our lodestone. Since it can attract a piece of iron through 
space, there must be a field of force between it and the iron. We 


Fig.' 30-3. The lines of 
force between two similar 
charges. 
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call this the magnetic field of force, or simply the magnetic field. 
Where did the magnetic field come from? 

Since an electron has an electrical charge, there is a dielectric 
field around it. Scientists believe that if we can move this dielec¬ 
tric field or if the electron can move this dielectric field or if the 
electron moves through this field, a new field of force is created. 
This is the magnetic field. 

Now, since electrons in all materials are in constant motion 
revolving around the nuclei, there must be magnetic forces present 
inside the atoms of all substances. Why, then, do not all sub¬ 
stances attract one another? Why does the lodestone attract only 
a few substances like iron and nickel? 

The reason is that, in most substances, the magnetic field 
established by one electron revolving in one direction is canceled 
by the magnetic field set up by another electron revolving in an¬ 
other direction. Thus, no external magnetic field exists. We say 
that such substances are nonmagnetic. 

However, there are a few substances the majority of whose 
electrons revolve in one direction. Since there is no cancellation of 
the magnetic fields set up by some of these electrons, these sub¬ 
stances have an external magnetic field and can be attracted to 



Fig. 30-4. Iron filings ailracted to the poles of a magnet. 

the lodestone. Such substances are iron, nickel, and a few others. 
We say that they are magnetic substances. The lodestone is an 
iron compound. Substances that are able to attract pieces of iron 
or nickel are called magnets. 

The Poles of a Magnet. If we sprinkle iron filings over a mag¬ 
net, the filings adhere to it, but the greatest number of filings is 
found clustered at two opposite points of the magnet. It seems as 
though all the magnetism is concentrated at these points. We call 
these points the poles of the magnet. See Fig. 30-4. 
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It has been found that the earth is a huge magnet. The mag¬ 
netic poles of the earth are found to be located very close to its 
geographic poles. If we suspend a magnet so that it can swing 
freely, it will always assume a position so that one of its poles 
points to the North Pole of the earth and the other to the earth’s 
South Pole. 



Fig. 30-5. Figure showing 
how a freely swinging mag¬ 
net turns so that its poles 
face North and South 
Poles. 


The pole of the magnet which points to the North Pole is 
called the north-seeking pole, or simply the north pole. The op¬ 
posite pole of the magnet is called the south-seeking pole, or the 
south pole. 

Law of Magnetic Poles. The ancient Chinese are credited with 
first utilizing as an aid to navigation the fact that a freely sus- 



Fig. 30-6. A—Two north poles repel each other. 

B—Two south [joles repel each other. 

C—A north and south pole attract each other. 

pended magnet will always assume this north-south position. Such 
a suspended magnet is called a magnetic compass. 

Experimenters soon discovered a number of interesting facts 
about magnets. It was found that if the north pole of one magnet 
is brought near the north pole of another, the poles repel each 
other. This also occurs if two south poles are brought near each 
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Fig. 30-7. A—Poles on a magnet, 

B—Arrangement of poles on a magnet broken in half. Note that 
each piece has two jxAes. 


other. On the other hand, if the north pole of one magnet is placed 
near the south pole of another, the poles are attracted. Thus, like 
magnetic poles repel each other and unlike magnetic poles attract 
each other. 

Another fact of interest was the discovery that a north or 
south magnetic pole could not exist by itself. For every magnetic 
pole, there is an opposite i)ole that has equal strength. Tf a magnet 
is broken in half, we get two magnets, each with its own north 
and south poles. 



Fig. 30-8. Ileller-skeller arrangements of particles of a piece of unmagneiized 
iron. 


Magnetizing a Piece of Iron, It was also found that if a mag¬ 
netic substance like iron, which is unmagnetized originally, is 
stroked wdth a magnet (such as lodestonc), the iron becomes a 
magnet, too, with a north and south magnetic pole. 

Let us see how scientists exjdain these facts. The electrons 
of an atom, you will recall, move through the dielectric field within 
the atom and set up a magnetic field. Thus, each atom becomes a 
small magnet. In an ordinary substance, these small magnets are 
arranged helter-skelter, and the magnetic fields neutralize one 
another, with the result that there is no external magnetic field 
(Fig. 30-8). 
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But if the south pole of a lodestone, for example, is moved 
across a magnetic substance such as iron, say, in a left-to-right 
direction, all the north poles of the little magnets in the iron are 
attracted to the south pole of the lodestone and are left all facing 
to the right after the lodestone has passed (Fig. 30-9). 
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Fig. 30-9. Orderly arrangemeni of particles of a piece of magnetized iron. 


Thus, the left end of the iron has all south i>ole.s and acts 
like a large soiitli pole. The right end becomes a large north pole. 
The magnetic fields about the atoms of the iron no longer neu¬ 
tralize but aid one another. The iron now has an external mag¬ 
netic field. We say it has been magnetized and is now a magnet. 

We can jiow see why a single magnetic pole cannot exist by 
itself. Xo matter how often we break a magnet, there will always 
be atoms lined up in a north and south pole (Fig. 30-10). 
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Fig. 30-10. Why we get 
two magnets, each with a 
complete set of poles, when 
we break a magnet in half. 


The Pattern of a Magnetic Field. It was also found that the 
magnetic force can act tlirough any substance that is not mag¬ 
netic. Thus, a magnet may attract iron filings through a piece of 
pai)er. 

Place a magnet on a wooden table and cover it with a piece 
of cardboard. Si)rinkle on iron filings and taj) the cardboard gently. 
The iron filings will arrange in the pattern shown in Figure 30-11. 

The iron filings follow the magnetic lines of force, and thus 
we get a i)icture of what we call the magnetic field around a mag¬ 
net. These lines of force pass through the inside of the magnet from 
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Fig. 30-11. //ow to gel a pattern of 
the lines of force around a magnet 
by the use of iron filings. 



atom to atom and through the space around the magnet in ever- 
widening loops. The lines of force outside the magnet can attract 
magnetic substances such as iron filings, but those lines flowing 
through the magnet have no external effects. Thus, the space 
directly above the magnet is clear of iron filings. 



Fig. 30-12. Pattern of 
lines of force around a 
magnet, showing the direc¬ 
tion of the field. 


The direction of the external magnetic field is conventionally 
said to be from the north to the south pole. The field around a 
magiK't is then represented by Figure 30-12, the arrowheads in¬ 
dicating the direction of the field. Note that the lines of force are 
more numerous around the poles of the magnet. 

We are now able to .see why like magnetic poles repel, and 
unlike poles attract, one another. When two like poles are brought 
near each other, the magnetic field about them is as shown in 
Figure 30-13. The two magnetic fields oppo.se each other, and the 
poles are p\ished apart. If, however, two unlike poles are brought 
near each other, the magnetic fields about them are as shown in 
Figure 30-14. The two magnetic fields aid each other and the poles 
are attracted. 
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Fig. 30-13. Why two like 
poles repel each other. No¬ 
tice that the lines of force 
are in opposition. 


Permanent and Temporary Magnets, Some substances, like 
steel, retain their magnetism after the magnetic field used to mag¬ 
netize them has been removed. We call such magnets pernianent 
magnets. 

Other substances, like soft iron, remain magnets only when 
they are in the field of another magnet. After these fields are 
removed, the atoms go back to their helter-skelter positions, and 
the soft iron loses its magnetism. We call such magnets temporary 
magnets. 

Since it is the orderly arrangement of the atoms that makes a 
permanent magnet, we must expect the magnetism to be destroyed 


Fig. 30-14. Why two un¬ 
like poles attract each other. 
The fields aid each other. 
Some lines of force go from 
one magnet to the other. 



if this order were upset. Jarring or heating a permanent magnet 
disarranges the atoms, and the magnetism is lost. 

Units of Measurement of Magnetism. We have seen that the 
magnetic line of force is a closed loop, or path, running from the 
north to the south pole, and completed through the magnet itself. 
The space through which these lines of force act is called the mag¬ 
netic field. 

The magnetic flux (4>) is equal to the sum total of the mag¬ 
netic lines existing in the magnetic circuit and corresponds to 
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current in the electric circuit. The unit of flux is one line of force, 
and is called the maxwell. 

The magnetomotive jorce (mmf) tends to drive the flux 
through the magnetic circuit and corresponds to the electromotive 
force of the electric circuit. The unit of magnetomotive force is the 
gilbert. 

Reluctance ({R) is the resistance a substance offers to the 
passage of magnetic flux and corresponds to resistance in the elec¬ 
tric circuit. 

We can state an analogy of Ohm’s law for magnetic circuits as 

Flux = force 

reluctance 

Permeance ((p) is the opposite of reluctance. It may be de¬ 
fined as the property of a substance which permits the passage 
of the magnetic flux. Substituting permeance as the reciprocal of 
reluctance in the above formula, we now get 

Flux = magnetomotive force X permeance. 

Permeability (fi) is the ratio of the flux existing in a certain 
material to the flux which would exist if that material were re¬ 
placed by a vacuum, the magnetomotive force acting upon this 
portion of the magnetic circuit remaining unchanged. The per¬ 
meability of a vacuum is taken as unity (that is, 1), and all other 
substances except iron, steel, nickel, and a few others may be con¬ 
sidered as having a permeability of unity. Iron and steel may have 
a permeability of from about 50 to more than 5,000. Some sub¬ 
stances, as bismuth, have a permeability of less than 1. 

Electromagnetism. In 1819, Hans Christian Oersted, a Danish 
physicist, brought a small compass near a wire that was carrying 
an electric current. This compass consisted of a small, magnetized 
needle pivoted at the center so that it was free to rotate. As he 
brought the compass near the wire. Oersted noticed that the needle 
was deflected. This discovery started a chain of events that has 
helped shape our industrial civilization. 

Let us see what caused the compass needle to be deflected. 
As was previously stated, scientists believe that when an electron 
moves through a dielectric field of force, it sets up a magnetic field. 
Since a current flowing through a wire consists of a great many 
electrons in motion, we may expect to find a magnetic field around 
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the wire. It is this magnetic 
field, reacting with the 
magnetic field of the com¬ 
pass needle, which causes 
the needle to deflect. 

Thus, w^e see that the 
wire carrying the electric 
current acted like a tempo¬ 
rary magnet. The magnetic 
lines of force, in the form 
of concentric circles around 
the wire, lie in planes per¬ 
pendicular to the wire. The 
magnetic field exists only 
so long as the current flows. 
When the current is started 
through the wire, we may 
think of the magnetic field 
as coming into being and 
sweeping outward from the 
wire. When the flow of cur¬ 
rent ceases, the field col¬ 
lapses toward the wire and disappears. It w^as soon discovered that 
if the wire is formed into a coil, each turn adds its magnetic field 
to the other turns’ fields, and the result is a stronger magnet. We 
call such a magnet an electromagnet. 

Strength of an Electromagnet. Scientists evolved a formula to 
show^ the relationship between the magnetomotive force, the elec¬ 
tric current flowing through the coil, and the number of turns or 
loops in the coil. It is 

mmf = 1.257 XI XN 

where mmf is the magnetomotive force expressed in gilberts, I is 
the electric current in amj)eres, and N is the number of turns in 
the coil. 

From this formula, we may see that the strength of an electro¬ 
magnet depends upon the / X A" or ampere-turns. Thus, an elec¬ 
tromagnet of 100 turns with one ampere of current flowing through 
it is as strong as an electromagnet of 10 turns with 10 amperes of 
current flowing through it. The number of ampere-turns is the 
same in each case—namely, 100. 


e 



Fig. 30-15. Shotving how the magnetic 
field around a conductor carrying an elec¬ 
tric current deflects the compass needle. 
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Fig. 30-16. The magnetic 
field around an electro¬ 
magnet. 



Which End of an Electromagnet Is North? Of course, we can 
determine which end of a coil is a north and which end is a south 
pole by bringing the north pole of a compass needle near each end 
of the coil. The north pole of the electromagnet repels the north 
pole of the compass needle, whereas the south pole of the electro¬ 
magnet attracts the north pole of the needle. 

The Left-Hand Rule. We have another method for deter¬ 
mining the polarity of the electromagnet. If the coil is grasped in 
the left hand so that the fingers follow around the coil in the direc¬ 
tion in which the electrons 
are flowing, the thumb will 
point toward the north pole 
(Fig. 30-17). 

Practical Electromag¬ 
nets. In the construction of 
an electromagnet, it is cus¬ 
tomary to wind the coil 
upon a soft iron core. vSince 
the permeability of the iron 
is greater than that of air, 
this tends to concentrate 
the lines of force in the 
core. Thus, there is a 
greater concentration of these lines at the poles of the electromag¬ 
net, and this is accompanied by an increased amount of attracting 
power. 

The electromagnet is one of our most important tools. Samuel 
Morse used it when he invented the telegraph. Using a switch, or 



Fig. 30-17. Method for determining the 
polarity of an electromagnet. 
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key, he was able to control 
the flow of electric current 
through the coil. When the 
key was closed, the coil be¬ 
came an electromagnet that 
attracted a piece of iron 
and made it click against 
another piece of metal. 
When the key was opened, 
the coil lost its magnetism, 
and a spring pulled the 
piece of iron back. By 
means of a code of long and 
short intervals between 
clicks (dashes and dots), Morse was able to communicate with 
points many miles away over wires. (See appendix.) 

In our earphones, we use the electromagnet to move the dia¬ 
phragm to set up sound waves. In the electromagnetic dynamic 
speaker, we employ an electromagnet with thousands of turns to 
give us the ])owerful field we need. 

In industry, tremendous electromagnets are built with a great 
many turns and carrying many amperes of current. These magnets 
are capable of lifting tons of iron at a time. 

The Electric Motor, Perhaps the most important use to which 
the electromagnet has been put is in the electric motor. You will 
recall that when Oersted brought a compass needle near a current- 
carrying wire, the needle was deflected. The wire was connected 
across a voltaic cell. Now, if Oersted had reversed the connections 
of the cell to the wire so that the electrons streamed through in 



Fig. 30-18. Diagram showing, by ime of 
a soft‘iron core, how lines of force of an 
electromagnet are concentrated at the 
poles. 



Fig. 30-19. How the electromagnet is used in the telegraph. 
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Fig. 30-20. The electromagnet pivoted so that it may rotate between two 
fixed poles. 

the opf)osite direction, the direction of the magnetic field would 
have been reversed, and the needle deflected in the opposite di¬ 
rection. 

Now, suppose that you pivot an electromagnet so that it can 
rotate freely. Opposite one end of the electromagnet rigidly fix the 
north pole of a permanent magnet, and opposite the other end, 
fix the south pole of another permanent magnet (Fig. 30-20). 

Now, pass an electric current through the coil of the electro¬ 
magnet in such a way that the pole of the electromagnet facing the 
north pole of the permanent magnet becomes a north pole, and 
the pole facing the south pole of the permanent magnet becomes 



Fig. 30-21. Looking down on the top of an electromagnet. Sinoe like poles 
repel, the electromagnet is rotated in a clockwise direction. 
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a south pole. If you were looking down upon this device, it would 
appear as in Figure 30-21. 

The two north poles repel each other, as do the two south 
poles. The electromagnet revolves in a clockwise direction around 
its pivot, aided by the attraction between the north and south 
poles. When the electromagnet has made a half turn, it will come 
to rest with the north poles facing the south poles and attracting 
each other (Fig. 30-22). 
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Fig. 30-22. The eleclromagnel, having roialed a half turn, now comes to rest 
with unlike poles facing each other. 


Suppose that just as the inertia carries the magnet beyond 
this resting position, you reverse the direction of the flow of cur¬ 
rent through the electromagnet (Fig. 30-23). Its poles will become 
reversed, and once more it will be spun around in a clockwise di¬ 
rection. If this process could be continued, the electromagnet 
would continue to rotate. All we would need do, then, would be to 



Fig. 30-23. Notv the direction of current flowing into the electromagnet is re~ 
versed. This reverses the poles of the electromagnet and, since now like poles 
are facing each other, the electromagnet is again rotated in a clockwise direction. 
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attach a pulley to the electromagnet, and we would have an elec¬ 
tric motor. The electromagnet and its soft iron core are called the 
armature. The permanent magnets are called the field magnets. 


Fig. 30-24. Figure show¬ 
ing the commutator and 
armature arrangement of 
the electric motor. 


s 
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An ingenious device is used to reverse the direction of current 
through the coil of the armature at the proper time. Attached to 
the armature is a shaft. On this shaft and insulated from it is a 
metal band that had been split and slightly separated in the mid¬ 
dle. To each half of the metal band, or ring, one end of the wire 
of the electromagnet is attached. Pressing against each half of the 
ring is a springy strip of metal or a piece of carbon, called a brush. 
These brushes are attached to a source of electric current, and it 
is their function to transmit this current to the split ring, and thus 
to the armature. The split-ring device is called the commutator 
(Fig. 30-24). 

This commutator rotates with the armature. When it is in 
one position, the electrons flow in through the negative brush to 
one half of the commutator, through the coil of the electromagnet, 
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Fig. 30-25. Diagram 
showing how an electro- 
magnet is used to supply 
the field of a motor. 


to the other half of the commutator, and out by means of the 
positive brush. But as the armature makes a half turn, so does 
each half of the commutator, which thereupon comes in contact 
with the opposite brush. The electrons now flow into the opposite 
half of the commutator, and thus through the coil in the opposite 
direction. This reverses the poles of the armature, and it continues 
to rotate. 


Fig. 30-26. Hookup of a parallel 
or shunt motor. 
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We can improve our motor by substituting another electro¬ 
magnet for the field magnets (Fig. 30-25). This new electromagnet 
is called the field coil. We may use cither the same or another 
source of electric current to operate this field coil. 

In our diagrams, we usually represent the field electromagnet 
as and the armature and commutator assembly as 
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Shunt-Wound Motors, Of course, we may use the same source 
of current to operate both the armature and the field. We then 
have a choice of connections. We may connect the field and arma¬ 
ture in parallel as in Figure 30-26. Such a motor is called a paral- 


FIELD COIL 



Fig. 30-27. Hookup of a series 
motor. 


lei, or shunt, motor. Shunt motors have difficulty in starting if 
they are attached to a heavy load, but once started, they run at 
a fairly constant speed regardless of load variations. 

Series-Wound Motors, Another method of connecting our mo¬ 
tor is to have the field and armature in series. Such a motor is 
called a scries motor (Fig. 30-27). A series motor can start with a 
large load, but its speed falls off rapidly as the load is increased. 

So far we have considered motors whose armatures had but 
two poles. We may build motors with more than one armature 


Fig. 30-28. A four-pole 
motor with two sets of field 
and armature windings. 


A 
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Fig. 30-29. Diagram 
showing commutator con¬ 
nections for four-pole 
motor. 


winding. These motors have four, six, eight, or more poles, and 
have two poles for each additional armature winding. 

Four-Pole Motors. Figure 30-28 shows the diagram of a four- 
pole motor. The armature has two windings. The commutator 


Fig.30-30. Hookup of a compound 
motor showing the arrangement of 
fields. 


SERIES FIELD 



SHUNT 

FIELD 


now has four segments, and each winding of the armature is con¬ 
nected to opposite segments. The field, too, has tv/o windings. 
There are four brushes, one for each commutator segment. The 
two positive brushes are connected together, and so are the two 
negative brushes. You see that you really have two motors wound 
together. This gives greater power. With this motor, you are able 


SERIES FIELD 
- 


ARMATURE 


RHEOSTAT 


SHUNT 

FIELD 



Fig. 30-31. Hookup showing how 
a rheostat is used to vary the speed 
of the compound motor. 
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Fig. 30-32. D-c motor 
showing commutator and 
brushes, (Courtesy of Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company.) 



to connect one field in shunt with the armature and the other in 
series. Such a motor is called a compound motor and has some of 
the best features of the series and shunt motors (Fig. 30-30). 

The speed of the motor may be controlled by changing the 
current supplied to the field or armature coils. This changes the 
magnetic flux produced by these coils. This change is made by con¬ 
necting a rheostat in series with one of these coils. 


ELECTRICAL MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 

The Galvanometer, We could not get very far in our study of 
electricity if we did not have instruments capable of measuring 
the electric current, the electromotive force, resistance, and so on, 
of our electrical circuits. One of the simplest and most widely used 
of such instruments is the moving-coil galvanometer. 

Turn back to Figure 30-20, which is a diagram of a simple 
electric motor. Rotation of the armature is obtained by sending a 
current through the coil. The armature makes a half turn and 
stops with the north and south poles facing and attracting each 
other. 

The strength of the field of the armature depends upon the 
number of its ampere-turns (see page 318). Since the number of 
turns is constant, the greater the current (that is, the more am¬ 
peres), the stronger the field of the armature. 

Suppose we have a spring pulling the armature back to its 
original position—that is, with the like poles facing each other. 
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The pull of such spring opposes the repelling effect of the similar 
poles. The greater the repelling effect, the more the armature 
turns; the smaller the repelling effect, the less the armature turns. 

This repelling effect depends upon the interaction between the 
field of the permanent magnets and the field of the armature. 
Since the field of the permanent magnets is of constant strength, 
the stronger the field of the armature, the greater the repelling 
effect; and the weaker the field of the armature, the less the repel¬ 
ling effect. 

But we have seen that the strength of the armature field 
depends upon the amount of current flowing through it. There¬ 
fore, the greater the flow of current through the armature coil, 
the greater the repelling effect and the more the armature will 
turn. 

Here, then, is a device for measuring the flow of current. If 
a current of one ampere will cause the armature to make a quarter- 
turn, a current of two amperes will cause the armature to make 
a half-turn. All we need do is to fasten a pointer on the armature 
and by means of a scale, we may determine th^ degree of rotation 
of the armature, and thus the strength of the current. 

The Moving-Coil Type of Galvanometer. Figure 30-33 shows 
such an instrument, which is called a lyArsonval galvanometer 
after its inventor. The armature core is a soft-iron l)all upon which 
is wound the armature coil, consisting of a number of turns of 
very fine wire. The complete armature is delicately pivoted upon 



Fig. 30-33. A—Diagram of the moving-coil or D'Arsonval galvanometer. 

B — ^'Phantom*' view of a commercial permanent-magnet moving- 
coil instrument. {Courtesy of We.ston Electric Instrument 
Corp.) 
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jewel bearings, and its rotation is retarded by a small spiral spring 
(not shown in this diagram). A light aluminum pointer is fastened 
to the core and moves with it. 

Instead of two separate magnets, a horseshoe-shaped perma¬ 
nent magnet supplies the field. Attached to the poles of this mag¬ 
net are two soft iron i)ole pieces which concentrate the magnetic 
field. Wires are brought from the armature coil to two binding 
posts, and the whole instrument is enclosed in a glass-faced case to 
protect it from dust and air currents. 


Fig. 30-34. Circuit sham¬ 
ing haw the galranometer 
is used to measure the elec¬ 
tric current flaw ing through 
a resistor (/?). 



The maximum rotation of the armature is about a quarter 
turn in a clockwise direction. Care should be taken to send the 
current into it so that it docs rotate in this clockwise direction, else 
the pointer may be twisted. For this reason, the binding posts are 
marked plus ( + ) and minus (—), respectively. The plus binding 
post must be connected to the positive side of the electrical circuit, 
and the minus binding post to the negative side. 

Since the armature coil consists of very fine wire, care must 
be taken not to send too much current through it, or it will burn 
up. The amount of current the usual type of galvanometer can 
safely stand is no more than a few milliarnperes (a milliampere 
being one one-thousandth of an ampere). The symbol for the 
galvanometer is —(g)"~ 

The Ammeter. Of course, there are many occasions when we 
desire to measure currents greater than the few milliarnperes the 
galvanometer will safely carry. Under these conditions, we con- 
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nect a heavy metal bar, called a shunt, in parallel with the galva¬ 
nometer. 

From our study of parallel circuits, we know that the electric 
current will divide when it reaches the junction of the galvanome¬ 
ter and the shunt. Part of the current will flow through the galva¬ 
nometer and part will flow through the shunt. We also know that 
the greater portion of the current will flow through the path that 
offers lower resistance. If, then, the resistance of the galvanometer 
is 99 times as great as that of the shunt, 99/100 of the current will 
flow through tlie shunt, and 1/100 will flow through the galva¬ 
nometer. 

Assume that if a current of 5 milliamperes (5 ma) were to 
pass tliroiigh the galvanometer, the pointer would reach the end 
of the scale (called full-scale deflection). Also, assume that the 
resistance of the armature coil is 99 ohms. 

Now, connect a shunt whose resistance is one ohm in parallel 
with the galvanometer. The whole is then connected into the cir¬ 
cuit, as shown in Figure 30-35. 

Assume that there is a full-scale deflection of the pointer of 
the galvanometer. How much current is flowing in the electrical 
circuit? 

We know that 5 milliamperes must be flowing through the 
galvanometer because that is the amount of current which will 
give us a full-scale deflection. But we also know that 99 times as 
much current must be flowing through the shunt because the 
resistance of the galvanometer is 99 times as great as is the re- 

Fig. 30-35. Circuit show¬ 
ing how an ammeter {gal¬ 
vanometer plus shunt) US 
used to measure the current 
e flow ing through the res istor 

(R). 


sistance of the shunt. Therefore, 99 times 5 milliamperes must be 
flowing through the shunt. This gives us 495 milliamperes, which 
when added to the 5 milliamperes in the galvanometer, gives us 
500 milliamperes of current flowing in the complete circuit. The 
galvanometer scale is calibrated to read up to 500 milliamperes. 
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The galvanometer together with its shunt is called an am- 
meter. The symbol for an ammeter is —(a) — Since we use 

it to measure the current which flows through a circuit, we must 
connect our ammeter in series in the circuit. 

The shunt, as you can see, must be carefully calibrated (pre¬ 
pared as to electrical size and marked accordingly) to match the 
galvanometer, because unless the ratio between the resistance of 
the galvanometer and the resistance of the shunt have a precise 
ratio to each other, the readings on the galvanometer scale will be 
meaningless. 

Types of Ammeters. Some ammeters are built with shunts that 
are permanently connected inside the case of the instrument: we 
call these mternal-shunt ammeters. Others have the shunt at¬ 
tached on the outside: these are external-shunt ammeters. 

Ammeters are manufactured with a number of different 
ranges. The greater the current to be measured, the greater must 
be the ratio between the resistance of the galvanometer and the 
resistance of the shunt. Since the resistance of the galvanometer 
is fixed, the greater the current to be measured, the lower must be 
the resistance of the shunt. 

Care must be taken not to use a low-range ammeter to meas¬ 
ure high currents. The amount of current passing through the coil 
of the galvanometer may be great enough to burn it out. An am¬ 
meter must be used whose range is greater than the largest current 
we may encounter in the circuit to be tested. 

The Voltmeter. When we seek to measure the electromotive 
force of a circuit, we wish to know^ the entire fall in potential be¬ 
tween two points. Hence, we must connect our galvanometer from 
the high-potential (negative) side of the circuit to the low-po¬ 
tential (positive) side. The instrument is, therefore, always con¬ 
nected in parallel with the circuit to be measured. 

In this position, there is danger that too much current may 
flow through the fine wire of the armature coil and burn it up. Of 
course, we may put a shunt across the galvanometer, but since 
the resistance of the shunt is very low, the bulk of the current 
in the electrical circuit would flow through the shunt, leaving very 
little current to flow through the galvanometer and the rest of 
the circuit. 

The difficulty is solved by placing a large resistor in series 
with the galvanometer (Fig. 30-36). This resistor limits the 
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Fig. 30-36. Circuit show¬ 
ing how a voltmeter {galva¬ 
nometer plus multiplier) is 
used to measure the voltage 
of the line. 


amount of current that can flow through the galvanometer, and 
thus serves to protect the coil from burning out and to force al¬ 
most all the current to flow through the rest of the circuit. A cer¬ 
tain amount of current is side-tracked through the galvanometer, 
but if the resistor in series with it is large enough, this amount is 
negligible. 

We call a galvanometer with its limiting resistor (also called 
multiplier) a voltmeter. Although current is flowing through our 
voltmeter, the amount of 
current will depend upon 
the electromotive force in 


the circuit and will be in 
proportion to it. Our scale 
is now calibrated to read in 
volts. The symbol for the 
voltmeter is —(v)— 
Here, too, we must 
take certain precautions. 
We must be sure that the 


current flows through the 
voltmeter in the correct di¬ 


rection. Thus, the binding 
post marked minus (—) 
must go to the high-poten¬ 
tial (negative) side of the 
circuit, and the post marked 
plus (+) to the low-poten¬ 
tial side. 



Practical Uses of Volt¬ 
meters, Voltmeters are 
manufactured with differ- 


Fig. 30-37. Commercial mullirange d-c 
voltmeter. {Courtesy of Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp.) 
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ent ranges, each designed to measure a certain maximum elec¬ 
tromotive force. The higher the voltage to be measured, the greater 
must be the resistance of the limiting resistor. If we connect a volt¬ 
meter with a low range across a high-potential circuit, too much 
current may be forced through the armature coil, and it will be 
destroyed. 

We may use the voltmeter to measure the difference of po¬ 
tential across a part of a circuit—that is, between any two points 
in a circuit. In Figure 30-38, it is desired to measure the potential 


Fig. 30-38. Circuit show¬ 
ing how the voltmeter is 
used to measure the poten¬ 
tial drop across the resistor 



difference between the two ends of resistor R. This difference is 
called the potential drop across the resistor. There is a difference 
of potential because some of the electrical pressure is used up in 
forcing electrons through the resistor. 

We connect the voltmeter so that the binding post marked 
Hiinus goes to the high-potential (—) side of the resistor. The 
other post goes to the low-potential (+) side. The reading of the 
voltmeter in volts is the fall of potential, or potential drop, across 
the resistor. 

How to Measure Resistance. We have a number of methods 



Fig. 30-39. The vdimeter- 
ammeter method of finding 
the resistance of (R). 
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for finding the resistance of a resistor or other electrical devices. 
Connect an ammeter in series with the resistor to find how much 
current is flowing through it, and connect a voltmeter across the 
resistor to find its voltage drop. Connect a battery or other source 
of electricity together with a pushbutton in the circuit. Press the 
button and take a simultaneous reading of the ammeter and the 
voltmeter. 

Assume that the ammeter reads 5 amperes and that the volt¬ 
meter reads 50 volts. IVom Ohm’s law, we get 


E _ 50 volts 
/ 5 amperes 


10 ohms. 


The Ohmmeter. There is another method used to find the 
resistance of a resistor. Assume that we have a galvanometer that 


gives a full-scale deflection when 5 
soon 

-—vwv-1 

u 

L_I 

Fig. 30-40. Circuit showing a 600-ohm 
resistor connected in series with a 3-volt 
battery and a galvanometer. 

r _ E _ 3 volts 
R 600 ohms 


milliamperes (0.005 ampere) of 
current passes through it. 
Let us connect the galva¬ 
nometer in series with a 
3-volt battery and a 600- 
ohm resistor (Fig. 30-40). 

By means of Ohm’s 
law, we can determine the 
amount of current flowing 
in this circuit. (We are ig¬ 
noring the resistance of the 
galvanometer.) Thus, 

= 0.005 ampere. 


In this case, we get a full-scale deflection of the galvanometer. 

Now, assume that we place another 600-ohm resistor in series 
with the first (Fig. 30-41). I hen the total resistance is 1,200 ohms. 
From Ohm’s law you can see that only 2.5 milliamperes of current 
will flow^ in the circuit, half as much as before: 


I = 


E 

R 


3 volts 
1,200 ohms 


= 0.0025 ampere. 


We now get a half-scale deflection of the galvanometer. By 
substituting different resistors for the second 600-ohm resistor in 
this circuit, we get different deflections of the pointer of the galva¬ 
nometer. On the scale, we mark the location of the pointer with 
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3 VOLTS 


600a 6000 

■AAAAr—V\AA/—I 


Fig. 30-41. Circuit showing two 600-ohm 
resistors connected in series with a 3-voli 
battery and a galvanometer. 


CONNECT UNKNOWN 
RESISTOR HERE 


a series of known resist¬ 
ances. 

We now have a device 
for finding the value of an 
unknown resistor. Figure 
30-42 shows this circuit. To 
determine the resistance of 
any device, all we need do 
is connect our unknown re¬ 
sistor to the two binding 

posts marked X. The pointer will be deflected according to the 
value of the unknown resistor. If the scale of the galvanometer is 
suitably calibrated, we can tell the resistance of the unknown 
resistor by reading the deflection on the scale. 

Such an instrument is called an ohmmeter. 

The Wattmeter. There 
are several methods by 
which we may determine 
the electrical power (watts) 
consumed by an electrical 
circuit. Since we know that 
Watts = volts X amperes, 
we may connect a voltmeter 
in parallel with the circuit 
and an ammeter in series 
with it. Take the readings 
in volts and amperes. If 
we multiply the number of volts by the number of amperes, we 
get the number of watts (Fig, 30-43). 

There is another method for measuring the watts. In the gal¬ 
vanometer (Fig. 30-33), we have 
the field of the armature react¬ 
ing against the field of the per¬ 
manent magnet to give us the 
deflection of the pointer. You 
will recall that the field of the 
permanent magnet is constant, 
and the variations of the arma¬ 
ture field give the variations of 
deflection. 



Fig. 30-42. Circuit of the ohmmeter. 


e- 






Fig. 30-43. Circuit for calculating 
the power {watts) consumed by the 
resistor. 
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8upi)ose that we were to substitute an electromagnet for the 
permanent magnet and connect this electromagnet in series with 
tlie circuit. The amount of current flowing in the circuit would 
then determine the strength of the field of this electromagnet. 



Fig. 30-44. Circuil of 
uHillnieter connected to 
measure power consumed 
by resistor (/f). 


Now, connect the coil of the armature (through a limiting 
resistor) in parallel with the circuit just as we connect a volt¬ 
meter, The electromotive force of the circuit will then determine 
the strength of the field of the armature (Fig. 30-44). 

Since the deflection is the result of the two magnetic fields 
acting on each other, the movement of the pointer will measure 
the product of the current flowing in the circuit and its electro¬ 
motive force. But the i)roduct of the current and electromotive 
force is equal to the number of w^atts of electrical powder. Hence, 
by proper calibration of the scale, the deflection of the pointer 
can be made to indicate the number of watts consumed by the 
electrical circuit. 


SUMMARY 


1. The magnetic field about a magnet consists of lines of magnetic 
force that run from the north to the south pole. 

2. The pole of a freely suspended magnet that points to the north 
pole of the earth is called the north pole of the magnet. Such 
a freely suspended magnet is a compass. 
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3. A modern explanation of magnetism is: (a) an electron is sur¬ 
rounded by a dielectric field of force and (b) when this field is 
moved relative to the electron, a new field, called the magnetic 
field of force, is created. 

4. A law of magnets is that unlike poles attract, and like poles repel 
each other. 

5. Electromagnets are produced when an electric current is passed 
through a (;oil. The strength of the electromagnet is increased 
by a soft-iron core. 

6 . The direction of the north pole of an electromagnet is the di¬ 
rection of the thumb of the left hand when the fingers of the 
hand grasp the coil in the direction of electron flow. 

7. An electric motor consists of a movable electromagnet, called 
an armo^ure^ suspended between the poles of another magnet, 
called the field. Motion is produced by the attraction and repul¬ 
sion of the poles of the armature by the poles of the field. In 
order to keep the armature from coming to a stop, a device 
called a commutator causes the direction of the current in each 
coil of the armature to change automatically. The result is 
that as a pole of the armature approaches a field pole, it is 
attracted, but the same armature pole is repelled at the instant 
it passes the field jiolc. 

8. A galvanometer, a voltmeter, and an ammeter each consist of a 
movable coil of wire suspended by a spring in a permanent 
magnetic field. The turning of the coil is caused by the reaction 
of the magnetic field produced around it with the magnetic field 
of the permanent magnet. The amount of reaction and turning 
is proportional to the current in the coil. 

9. Voltmeters must be connected parallel to the circuit to be meas¬ 
ured, and ammeters must be connected in series with the circuit 
to be measured. 

GLOSSARY 

Ammeter: A galvanometer with a very low resistance across the 
coil designed to measure current in amperes. 

Dielectric Field of Force: The energy field surrounding a charged 
particle (also known as electrostatic or electric field). 
Electromagnet: A magnet created by passing a current through a 
coil. 

Galvanometer: A device acting in a manner similar to that of the 
motor, designed to measure very small currents or voltages. 
Gilbert: The unit of magnetomotive force. 

Left-Hand Rule: The rule for determining the polarity of an electro¬ 
magnet. 

Lodestone: A natural magnet. 


Y 
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Magnetic Field of Force: The energy field surrounding a magnet. 
Magnetic Flux: The sum total of the magnetic lines of force. 
Magnetic Lines of Force: The imaginary lines in the field of force 
along which the force makes itself felt. 

Magnetic Poles: Points of concentration of the magnetic strength 
of a magnet. 

Magnetomotiye Force: The force creating magnetic flux. 

Maxwell: The unit of magnetic flux. 

Motor: A magnetic device that changes electrical energy into the 
energy of rotary motion. 

Multiplier: A limiting resistor in series with a galvanometer coil, 
used to convert the latter into a voltmeter. 

N-Seeking Pole: The pole of a freely swinging magnet pointing to¬ 
ward the earth’s north magnetic pole. 

Ohmmeter: A galvanometer adapted to give direct readings of re¬ 
sistance. 

Permanent Magnet: A magnet retaining most of its magnetism after 
any magnetizing force is removed. 

Permeability: The ratio of the flux existing in a certain material to 
the flux which would exist if that material were replaced by a vac¬ 
uum, the magnetomotive force acting upon this portion of the mag¬ 
netic circuit remaining unchanged. 

Permeance: The reciprocal of magnetic reluctance. 

Reluctance: The resistance to passage of magnetic flux. 

S-Seelf/ng Pole: The pole of a freely swinging magnet which points 
towards the earth’s magnetic south pole. 

Shunt: A low-value resistor hooked up in parallel with a galva¬ 
nometer wlien it is to be used as an ammeter. 

Temporary Magnet: A magnet that loses most of its magnetism after 
any magnetizing force is removed. 

Voltmeter: A galvanometer with a high series resistor used to meas¬ 
ure voltage. 

Wattmeter: A modified galvanometer used to measure directly the 
power consumed in a circuit. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How does an electron make its influence felt on another elec¬ 
tron? 

2. How does a magnet make its influence felt on another nearby 
magnet? 

3. What is one theory for the making of a magnet? 

4. How would a freely swinging horizontal magnet align itself? 
Why? 

5. Explain the interaction between like magnetic poles; between 
unlike magnetic poles. 
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6 . How is the magnetizing of a piece of steel by rubbing it with 
a lodestone explained? 

7. Draw a sketch of the lines of force inside and outside a bar 
magnet. 

8. What is the conventional direction of the lines of force outside 
a bar magnet? Inside the bar magnet? 

9. What is a temporary magnet? A permanent magnet? 

10. What is meant by magnetic flux and how is it measured? 

11. What is meant by magnetomotive force and in what unit is 
it measured? 

12. What is meant by magnetic reluctance? 

13. State the analogy of Ohm’s law for magnetic flux. 

14. What contribution did Oersted make to the study of electro¬ 
magnetism? 

15. What effect occurs when a current is impressed through an 
electrical conductor? What occurs when the current is cut off? 

16. What is the mathematical formula for computing the magneto¬ 
motive force? 

17. State the rule for determining the polarity of an electromagnet. 

18. How may the strength of an electromagnet made of wire wound 
on a cardboard form be increased? Explain why. 

19. Where and in what manner are electromagnets used practically? 

20. Draw a diagram of a motor and explain its operation, indi¬ 
cating all functional parts. 

21. Compare the characteristics of a series-wound motor, a shunt- 
wound motor, and a compound-wound motor. 

22. Explain the construction and operation of a moving-coil galva¬ 
nometer. 

23. Explain how a shunt in an ammeter enables us to place the 
instrument in a circuit of high current. 

24. How is an ammeter connected in a circuit to measure the cur¬ 
rent flowing? 

25. When measuring difference of potential across an electrical 
device, how is the galvanometer connected and how is it pro¬ 
tected from burning out? 

26. Explain the purpose and operation of an ohmmeter. 

27. Explain the principles involved in the operation of a watt¬ 
meter. 



Alternating Currents — 
Theory and Measurement 


PROBLEM 1. How are induced voltages set up in a 
conductor? 


PROBLEM 

PROBLEM 

PROBLEM 

PROBLEM 


PROBLEM 


2. What is Lenzs law for induced currents? 

3. How are alternating currents generated? 

4. How are alternating currents represented 
by graphs? 

5. How do we measure the electromotive 
force, the current, and the impedance of 
alternating currents? 

6. What are the principles of operation of 
alternating-current meters? 


Induced Electromotive Force. You will recall that Oersted 
discovered that when an electric current passes through a con¬ 
ductor, a magnetic field is created around that conductor. In 1831, 
Michael Faraday, an English scientist, discovered that when a 
magnetic field cuts across a conductor, an electromotive force is 
set up in that conductor. 

It appears not only that a moving dielectric field of force 
produces a magnetic field, but also that a moving magnetic field 
of force produces a dielectric field. This dielectric field of force 
causes the electrons of the conductor to flow in a stream through a 
complete circuit, which is another way of saying that an electric 
current is set flowing through that conductor. It is not enough for 
the conductor to be in the magnetic field. In order that an electric 
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current be set flowing, the 
conductor must be moving 
through that magnetic field. 

Experiments with In¬ 
duced Currents. Obtain a 
sensitive galvanometer 
whose zero point appears 
in the center of the scale. 

When current flows through 
the instrument in one di¬ 
rection, the pointer is de¬ 
flected one way; when the 
current is flowing through 
in the opposite direction, 
the pointer is deflected the 
other way. 

Connect the ends of 
the galvanometer to a coil 
of about 50 turns of wire 
wound in the shape of a 
C 5 dinder about two inches 
in diameter. Now plunge 
the north end of a permanent 
(Fig. 31-1). Observe that the pointer is deflected to the right, show¬ 
ing that an electric current was set flowing for a moment in the coil 
and galvanometer. 

When the magnet comes to rest inside the. coil, the pointer 

swings back to zero, showing that the current has ceased flowing. 

Now remove the magnet from the coil (Fig. 31-2). As you do so, 

1 MOTION OF 
T MAGNET 


Fig. 31-2. The magnet is pulled 
out of the coil Once again an elec¬ 
tric current is induced in the coil. 


um 


LNJT/ 


"On 


MOTION OF 
j MAGNET 



Fig. 31-1. The magnet is plunged into 
the coil of wire. An electric current is in¬ 
duced in the coil. 


magnet into the center of the coil 


COIL 
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the pointer swings to the left, showing that once more an electric 
current is set flowing, but this time in the opposite direction. 

The same effect may be obtained if the magnet is held sta¬ 
tionary and the coil moved. We call an electric current created in 
this manner an induced current, 

Left-Hand Rule for Direction of the Induced Current, Experi¬ 
mentation has evolved a rule to determine in which direction an 
induced current will flow. Examine Figure 31-3, wdiere a conductor 
is moving across a magnetic field set up between two poles of a 
horseshoe magnet. 

Assume that the conductor is moving down between the poles 
of the magnet. Extend the thumb, forefinger, and middle finger of 



Fig. 31-3. Diagram of a 
conductor cutting across 
lines of force between poles 
of a magnet. 


the left hand so that they are at right angles to one another. 
Let the thumb point in the direction in which the conductor is 
moving (down). Now let the forefinger point in the direction of 
the lines of force (from the north to the south pole). The middle 
finger will then indicate the direction in which electrons will be 
set flowing by the induced electromotive force (toward the ob¬ 
server). 

Lenz's Law, There is another important principle in connection 
with induced currents. Turn back to Figure 31-1. As the north pole 
of the magnet enters the coil, a current will be induced in this 
coil. You know already that when a current flows through a con¬ 
ductor, it sets up a magnetic field around this conductor. Thus, the 
coil becomes an electromagnet. The induced current in this coil is 
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set flowing in such a direction that the end of the coil facing the 
north pole of the magnet becomes a north pole, too. Since like poles 
repel, this arrangement of magnets tends to prevent the insertion 
of the north pole of the magnet into the coil. Work must be done to 
overcome the force of repulsion. 

When you try to remove the magnet from the coil, the induced 
current is reversed. The top of the coil becomes a south pole and, 
by attraction to the north pole of the magnet, tends to prevent you 
from removing it. Thus, once again, work must be done—this time 
to overcome the force of attraction. You see, you must perform 
work to create the induced electric current. Of course, the same 
holds true if the magnet is stationary and the coil is moved. 

These results may be summarized in a statement known as 
Lenz's law: An induced current set up by the relative motion oj a 
conductor and a magnetic field always flows in such a direction 
that it forms a magnetic field that opposes the motion. 

Strength of the Induced Electromotive Force. We have seen 
that the induced electromotive force is set up only when lines of 
force are cut. From this it follows that the faster the lines of force 
are cut, the greater the induced electromotive force. Moreover, the 
stronger the magnetic field, the more lines of force there are. Hence, 
both the strength of the magnetic field and the rate of relative 
motion of conductor and magnetic field affect the electromotive 
force. 

If we have two conductors cutting the lines of force, twice as 
many of the lines will be cut as if there had been only one conduc¬ 
tor. Thus, by increasing the number of turns of the coil cutting 
across the magnetic field, we increase the electromotive force in¬ 
duced in the coil. 

We may summarize by stating that the strength of the in^ 
duced electromotive force depends upon the number of lines of 
force cut per second. Experimentation has shown that 100,000,000 
(10”) lines of force must be cut per second to produce an induced 
electromotive force of one volt. Hence, we see that the induced 
electromotive force may be increased by (1) increasing the num¬ 
ber of turns of wire, (2) increasing the speed of the relative 
motion, and (3) increasing the strength of the magnetic field. 

Generating Alternating Electromotive Force. In discussing the 
electromotive force generated by the chemical energy of the voltaic 
cell, we dealt with a continuous-current phenomenon; the voltaic 
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current was always uniform and in the same direction. We referred 
to current of this nature as direct current (dc). 

But in the case of induced electromotive force generated as 
shown in Figures 31-1 and 31-2, the current starts from zero (mag¬ 
net outside the coil and at rest) and builds up in one direction (as 
the magnet enters the coil). The electromotive force dies down to 
zero again (magnet at rest inside the coil), then builds up in the 
oi)posite direction (as the magnet is being removed from the coil), 
and dies down to zero again (magnet at rest outside the coil). 

We call this type of current alternating current (ac). Alternat¬ 
ing current may be defined as current which continually changes in 
magnitude arid periodically reverses in direction. 

The Generator. It is not practical to generate an alternating 
electromotive force by moving a magnet in and out of a coil of wire. 
The same result may be accomplished more easily by rotating a 
coil of wire between the poles of a pow^erful magnet. Such a device 
is called a generator. 

Mount a single loop of wire so that it may be mechanically 
rotated on a shaft between the north and south poles of a powerful 
magnet (Fig. 31-4). The two ends of the loop are connected, re¬ 
spectively, to two brass or copper rings, A and B, called slip, or 
collector, rings, which are insulated from each other and from the 
shaft on which they are fastened. Thus, these collector rings rotate 
with the loop of wire. Two stationary brushes (Ai and Bi) make a 
wiping contact with these rotating collector rings and lead the cur¬ 
rent that has been generated to the external circuit. These brushes 



Fig. 31-4. A simple alter• 
nating-current generator. 
It consists of a single loop 
of wire rotating in the mag¬ 
netic field between two 
poles of a magnet. 


BRUSHES^ 
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are usually made of copper 
or carbon. This arrange¬ 
ment of loop, magnetic 
field, collector rings, and 
brushes constitutes a sim¬ 
ple generator. 

How the Current 
Changes in One Complete 
Revolution. Let us assume 
that the loop starts from 
the vertical position as 
shown in Figure 31-4 and 
rotates at a uniform speed 
in a clockwise direction. At 
this initial position, no lines 
of force are being cut be¬ 
cause the conductors 1-2 
and 3-4 are moving parallel 
to the lines of force, not across them. 

As the loop moves away from the vertical position, the con¬ 
ductors begin to cut across the lines of force at an increasing rate 
and, therefore, the induced electromotive force becomes larger. 

At the horizontal position (Fig. 31-5), the loop has the maxi¬ 
mum electromotive force induced in it, because a small rotation 
from this position causes the conductors 1-2 and 3-4 to cut across 
the maximum number of lines of force per second, since the con¬ 
ductors are moving at right angles to the field. 


DIRECTION OF ROTATION 



Fig. 31-5. The loop after a quarter turn. 


DIRECTION OF ROTATION 



Fig. 31-6. The loop after 
a half turn. 
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As the loop continues on to the vertical position of Figure 
31-6, the electromotive force is still in the same direction, but di¬ 
minishes in value until at the vertical position it is again zero. 

The loop now has made one half turn, during which the in¬ 
duced electromotive force increased to a maximum and then gradu¬ 
ally fell off to zero. Since 
now the conductors 1-2 and 
3-4 are in reversed position, 
the induced electromotive 
force changes in direction 
in both conductors. The 
electromotive force, how¬ 
ever, again increases in 
strength and becomes maxi¬ 
mum when the loop is hori¬ 
zontal (Fig. 31-7). 

Finally, the last quar¬ 
ter of rotation brings the 
loop back to its original po¬ 
sition (Fig. 31-4), during 
which movement the elec¬ 
tromotive force decreases 
to zero again. As the rota¬ 
tion is continued, the cycle 
of events is repeated over 
and over. 

The Alternating-Current Cycle. The term cycle really means 
circle—a circle or series of events which recur in the same order. 
A complete turn of the loop is a cycle. So also is the series of 
changes of the current. As the loop of the alternating-current gen¬ 
erator makes one complete revolution, every point in the conduc¬ 
tors describes a circle. Since a circle has 360 degrees (360°), a 
quarter turn would be equal to 90 degrees (90°); a half turn, to 
180 degrees (180°); a three-quarter turn, 270 degrees (270°); and 
a full turn, 360°. The number of degrees measured from the start¬ 
ing point is called the angle of rotation. 

Thus, Figure 31-4 represents the 0° position; Figure 31-5, the 
90° position; Figure 31-6, the 180° position; Figure 31-7, the 270° 
position; and Figure 31-4 again (after a complete revolution), the 
360° position. Of course, positions in between these points may 


DIRECTION OF ROTATION 



Fig. 31-7. The loop after a three-quarter 
turn. 
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Fig. 31-8. Figure showing degrees 
of a circle. If the complete circle 
is taken to stand for one revolu¬ 
tion, then a quarter turn would 
amount to W, a half turn 180'', 
a three-quarter turn 270°, and a 
full turn or revolution 360°. 



be designated by the correspor ding degrees. However, it is cus¬ 
tomary to use the quadrants (that is, the four quarters of a circle) 
as the angles of rotation for reference. 

Let us assume that the maximum electromotive force gener¬ 
ated by this machine is 10 volts. We designate the direction in 
which the current flows by a plus (+) and minus (—). Now we are 
able to make a table, as in Figure 31-9, showing the electromotive 
force being generated during each angle of rotation. 


Angle of rotation 

0® 

90" 

180" 

270" 

360" 

Induced emf (volts) 

0 

+ 10 

0 

-10 

0- 

Time in seconds 

0 



V* 

1 


Fig. 31-9. Table showing relationship between the degree of rotation of the 
loop, the induced voltage, and the time (assuming the loop makes one revolution 
in a second). 


You will note that in one complete revolution of the loop 
there are two positions (Figure 31-4 and 31-6) at which there is 
no induced voltage and, therefore, no current in the external cir¬ 
cuit. There are also two positions (Figs, 31-5 and 31-7) at which the 
voltage is at maximum value, although in opposite directions. At 
intermediate positions, the voltage has intermediate values. 

Assuming that the loop of our generator makes one complete 
revolution (360°) in one second, then at ^ of the second, the loop 
would be at the 90° position, at Yo of the second the loop would be 
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yAXIS 



Fig. 31-10. Curve show¬ 
ing relationship between 
time and the induced volt¬ 
age. 


at the 180° position, and so on. Let us now look at the graph (Fig. 
31-10) which shows the induced electromotive force at various in¬ 
tervals in the one second required for the loop to make a complete 
revolution. The graph was made from the data in Figure 31-9. The 
time is plotted on the horizontal axis (x), and the electromotive 
force, on the vertical axis (y). 

Now you must not get the impression that the electric cur¬ 
rent is flowing in this scenic-railway type of path. Actually, the 
current is flowing back and forth through the external circuit. 
What this curve does show, however, is the strength of the induced 
electromotive force and its direction (+ or —) at any instant dur¬ 
ing one revolution. So at the l^-second mark, the electromotive 
force is 10 volts and is acting in the direction indicated by plus 
(■+•). At the %-second mark, the electromotive force again is 10 
volts, but this time it is acting in the opposite direction as indi¬ 
cated by minus (—). In the interval between the ^ 4 -second mark 
and the %-second mark, the electromotive force changes from 
+10 volts to —10 volts, dropping to zero at the yi>-second mark, 
at which instant the electromotive force changes its direction. 

We call an electromotive force, w+ose strength and direction 
varies as indicated by the curve of Figure 31-10, an alternating 
electromotive force. 


THE SINE CURVE 

What Is a Sine? We can represent the generation of an alter¬ 
nating electromotive force by means of a sine curve. As many of 
you know, the term sine has importance in mathematics. The sine 
of an angle is one of its trigonometric functions and can be repre- 
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Fig. 31-11. Diagram illusirating what 
we mean by the sine of an angle. The sine 
of angle A is equal to ike value of the op¬ 
posite side divided by the hypotenuse. 


sented very simply in terms of the sides of a right triangle. In Fig¬ 
ure 31-11, the sine of angle A is equal to the opposite side of the 
triangle divided by the hypotenuse. We can make a table to show 
the value of the sine for any angle. Figure 31-12 gives the sines 
of angles from 0° to 3G0^ in 30° steps. 



Angle 

0° 

30° 

60° 

90°j 120° 

150° 

180°i 

O 

o 

240° 

270° 

300° 

330° ' 

-0.50 

li 

1 j 

Sine iO 

) 1 

0.50 

1 

0.866 

1 1 

1.0o!o.8f>6 

1 1 i 

0.50 

! 

0 

-0.50 

-0.866 

-l.OOj-0.866 

0 

i 


Fig. 31-12. Table showing relationship between angles {in 30^ steps) and 
their respective sines. 

If we were to make a graph of the sine of an angle plotted 
against degrees, we would get the sine curve (Fig. 31-13V 



Fig. 31-13. Curve .showing relationship between angles {in 30° steps) and 
their respective sines. Note that this is merely another way of presenting the 
table in Figure 31-12. 
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Application of the Sine Curve, Note the resemblance of the 
sine curve to the curve of Figure 31-10. The path the sine curve 
follows during the time the loop of the generator is making one 
complete revolution (360®) is called a cycle. The symbol for the 
cycle is The number of cycles per second will depend upon the 
number of revolutions per second of the generator loop. The num¬ 
ber of cycles per second is called the frequency. The symbol for 
frequency is /. 

Since the loop of our generator makes one revolution per sec¬ 
ond, the induced electromotive force goes through one cycle per 
second, and the frequency of the electromotive force is one cycle 
per second. The electric current set flowing through the loop by the 
induced electromotive force will have a frequency of one cycle per 
second also. 

But if the loop were rotated 60 times per second, the induced 
electromotive force w’ould go through one cycle in 1/60 second. The 
frequency would then be 60 cycles per second, which is the usual 
frequency of commercial alternating current. Radio-frequency cur¬ 
rents have frequencies that may run into millions or even billions 
of cycles per second. No generator can be rotated at any such tre¬ 
mendous number of revolutions per second. But we have several 
other means of producing high-frequency currents, as we shall see 
later. 

Peak Value of a Sine Curve, Alternating electromotive force 
and current are continually changing in magnitude. That is, the 
instantaneous values are changing. From the sine curve, you can 
see that there are two maximum or instantaneous peak values for 
each cycle—a positive maximum and a negative maximum. These 
maximum values are known as the amplitude of the curve. 

Average Value of a Sine Curve. If you observe the sine curve 
of alternating electromotive force or current, you will see that the 
true average value for a full cycle is zero, because there is just as 
much of the curve above the zero line (+) as there is below it ( —). 
But when we use the average values in connection with alternating 
electromotive force or current, we do not refer to the average of 
the full cycle, but to the average of a half-cycle (or alternation, 
as it is also called). 

To get the average, it is merely necessary to add the instan¬ 
taneous values of one alternation as plotted on a curve and divide 
by the number taken. It can be proved by higher mathematics that 
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the average value of a half-cycle of a sine curve is equal to 0.636 
times the maximum or peak voltage. 

Thus, 

Average current = 0.636 X maximum current 

and 

Average emf = 0.636 X maximum emf. 

Ejfectivey or Root Mean Square^ Value. In practice, we use 
neither the instantaneous nor average values of the electromotive 
force or current. To make alternating current compare as nearly 
to direct current as possible, it is necessary to use an effective 
value. In other words, we must find the value for the sine curve 
of alternating electromotive force or current which would have the 
same effect in producing power as a corresponding direct-current 
value. You will recall that the direct-current formulas for power 
are 


P = PR and F = ^ 

K 

From this relation, you can see that the power is proportional 
to the square of the current (/ X /) or to the square of the electro¬ 
motive force {E X E). Thus, we must get the average (or mean) 
of the instantaneous values squared (instantaneous value X in¬ 
stantaneous value), and then calculate the square root of this aver¬ 
age. To extract the square root of a number means obtaining an¬ 
other number which when multiplied by itself (squared) will give 
us the original number. Thus, the square root of 100 is 10; for 
10 X 10 equals 100. 

Because of the method used to determine the effective value, 
it is known as the root mean square (abbreviated to rms) value. 
By means of mathematics, it can be proved that the effective value 
is equal to 0.707 times the maximum or peak value and that the 
peak value is equal to 1,41 times the effective value. 

Method of Plotting a Curve. Before going further, let us be 
sure we understand the making of a graph. In Chapter 9, we ex¬ 
plained graphs only to the extent necessary at that point. Now we 
need to be able to make graphs and to read them intelligently. 
When we make a graph, we usually say that we plot a curve. We 
usually plot two sets of values against each other. Thus, in the 
graph of Figure 31-13, we plotted degrees against the sines of 
angles. 
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In addition to the curve, the graph has two lines at right 
angles to each other. The vertical line is called the Y axis and the 
horizontal line the A" axis. Along one of these axes we lay out, from 
the point of intersection of the two axes, one set of values, and 
along the other, we lay out the other set of values. We usually call 
all points above the A" axis positive ( + ) values and all points 
below the A" axis negative ( —) values. 

Thus (Fig. 31-13) along the A" axis wc lay off the degrees and 
along the Y axis we lay off the sines of the angles. If we wish to 
find the point on the curve corresponding to the sine of 90°, we 
draw a line upward, ])erpendicular to the A" axis, from the point 
on that axis marked 90''. We draw this line upward because the 
sine of 90" is a positive value. 

Then, from the point on the Y axis which corresponds to the 
sine of 90° (1.0), we draw a line perpendicular to the Y axis (and 
parallel to the A axis). Where these two lines meet (that is, at 
their intersection) is the desired ]K)int on the sine curve. 

Similarly, we plot a number of such i)oints, and then by connect¬ 
ing all these points with a continuous line, we obtain the sine curve. 
Sometimes, instead of referring to the X and Y axes, we designate 
the axes by the values plotted along them, in this case as the degree 
axis and the sine of angles axis. 

Plotting Curves of Current and EMF Together, Now let us 
see how the use of graphs helps us to understand electric currents. 
The electromotive force causes the current to flow. Thus, we should 
expect that when the alternating electromotive force reaches its 
maximum in one direction, the alternating current also will reach 
its maximum in that direc¬ 
tion. When the electromo¬ 
tive force drops to zero, the 
current, too, will drop to 
zero. We may show this re¬ 
lationship graphically by 
plotting the alternating 
electromotive force against 
degrees of rotation and, on 
the same two axes, plot¬ 
ting the alternating current 
against degrees of rotation 
(Fig. 31-14). 



Fig. 31-14. Curves showing the relation¬ 
ship between emj and current and the de¬ 
gree of rotation (in phase). 
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DEGREES OF ROTATION 


What Is Meant by 
Phase? You will notice in 
Figure 31-14 that in both 
curves the electromotive 
force and current reach 
their maximum in the same 
direction at the same time 
and are likewise at zero at 
the same time. When the 


^ ^ , electromotive force and 

Fig. 31-15. Emf and current curves .^rrent havp this rplation- 
shounng the current laqqing Mr behind . . , 

the ernf. ^“^1^ other, we say 

that they are in phase. 

But in practical circuits, for reasons we will discuss later, the 
ele^ctromotive force and current may not be in step with each other. 
The current may either lag behind or lead the electromotive force. 
We then say that the electromotive force and the current are out 
of phase with each other. Figure 31-15 shows such a condition. 

Note that the electrornotive-force curve reaches its peak 30° 
(30 degrees) before the current curve and that it crosses the zero 
line 30° ahead of the current. We say the electromotive force 
is leading the current by 30° or that the current is lagging 30° be¬ 
hind the electromotive force. Another way of describing this condi¬ 
tion is to say that the phase angle (the difference between the elec¬ 
tromotive force and the 


current) is 30°. The symbol 
for phase angle is the Greek 
letter theta (S). 

Vectors. Mathemati¬ 
cians have given us another 
way of looking at the rela¬ 
tionship between an alter¬ 
nating current and its 
electromotive force. In 
studying this principle we 
shall get a clearer under¬ 
standing of the sine curve. 

Let us represent the 



270" 


induced electromotive force 31-16. Diagram showing what is 

by an arrow (OA in Fig. meant by a vector. 
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31-16) of unit length, fixed at one end to a point (0) and free to 
revolve at a uniform rate about this point as a center, in step with 
the revolution of the generator. Thus, as the generator makes one 
complete revolution, the tip of the arrow will describe a circle or 
360 ^ 

The instantaneous electromotive force produced by the gen¬ 
erator may be represented by dropping a line from the tip of the 
arrow perpendicular to the horizontal diameter of the circle. The 
length of this line (AB) will indicate the instantaneous value of 
the electromotive force. By plotting these instantaneous values 
against degree of rotation, as in Figure 31-17, we once more obtain 
our sine curve. 



Fig. 31-17. Diagram showing (he relationship between the vector and sine- 
curve methods of representing alternating currents and voltages. 

The position of the arrow (depending upon the degree of ro¬ 
tation), its direction (as shown by the arrow head), and its magni¬ 
tude (as indicated by the length of the line from its tip to the 
horizontal diameter of the circle) at any instant is called the vector 
of the electromotive force. A vector is the representation of any 
force or motion by a line. The direction of the force or motion is 
shown by an arrow, and the magnitude is shov».i by the length of 
the line drawn to some defined scale. Every vector must have 
definite length and direction. A vector quantity is any quantity 
that can be expressed by a line, such as force, acceleration, or 
velocity. The magnitude of the electromotive force can be pictured 
by choosing any convenient scale. Thus, a vector one inch long 
may be taken to represent, say, 10 volts. Under these circum¬ 
stances, a vector two inches long would then represent 20 volts; 
three inches would stand for 30 volts; and so on. 

Of course, we may have a vector picture for the current as 
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Since the vector represents the magnitude and direction of an 
alternating electromotive force at a certain instant, we may use 
vectors to solve our problem. 

Assume that the vector for one electromotive force is repre¬ 
sented by line OA in Figure 31-20. Assume that you wish to add 
another electromotive force that is twice as great as the first at a 
r)articular instant, and the vector of this second is represented by 



B 


Fig. 31-20. 1 eel or diagram show¬ 
ing how two rollages ( Fi and F/) 
are added iogelher io give the result¬ 
ant voltage [Resultant K)- 


line OB. Join the two vectors at 
point 0. making the angle be¬ 
tween them equal to the angular 
difference in phase (obviously, 
E\ leads £’ 2 ). 

Now, from point A draw a 
line parallel to OB, and from 
l)oint B, draw a line parallel to 
OA. These two lines intersect at 
point C, thus completing a par¬ 
allelogram. Draw line 00 with 
an arrowhead toward f)oint 0. 
J'his line is the vector of the 
elec t rom ot i ve f orce resulting 
from the addition of the other 
two electromotive forces. 


In summary, to find the resultant of two electromotive forces 


at a particular instant, we draw^ vectors to represent the magni¬ 
tudes and directions (angular difference) of the two electromotive 
forces. On the.se lines, we con.struct a ])arallelogram. The resultant 
electromotive force is the diagonal of the i)arallelogram from the 
j)oint of origin of the two vectors to be added. We follow’ the same 
procedure in adding together two alternating currents. 

Impedance. The rules and formulas that we use in connection 
with direct-current circuits must be modified in order to apply to 
alternating-current circuits. These formulas are applicable only to 
voltages and currents that are in i)hase. If we are to use effective 
values of electromotive force and current, we must take into con¬ 
sideration certain factors no't pre.sent in direct-current problems. 
For example, if a steady direct current is flowdng through a coil, the 
only resistance encountered by the current is the resistance of the 
coil it.self. But if an alternating curreiit is .set flowing through the 
coil, j)ot only is its flow opposed by the resistance of the coil, but 
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the magnetic field set up around the coil, unlike the field set up by 
the direct current, is constantly expanding and collapsing. Thus, 
the magnetic field is continually cutting across the coil itself, set¬ 
ting up a counter-electromotive force, the effect of which is to 
further oppose the flow of current. 

The total opposition to the flow of alternating current in a 
circuit is called the impedance. Since it is an opposition to the flow 
of current, it has the same unit of measurement as resistance— 
that is, the ohm. The symbol used to represent impedance is Z. 

Under special conditions where the voltage (electromotive 
force) and current are in phase, the impedance and the resistance 
of the circuit are identical. But where the voltage and current are 
out of phase, the impedance is always greater than the resistance. 
The method for finding how much greater the impedance is for any 
value of i)hase angle will be taken up later. 

Ohms Law for Alternating Currents* If we replace R in the 
direct-current Ohm’s law by Z, it will apply to alternating-current 
circuits. Thus, Ohm’s law for alternating current can be written as 
follows: 

/ = ! or E = IXZ or Z = | 

Power Factor* Wc have seen that in direct-current circuits, the 
electrical power may be calculated by means of the following 
formula: 


P ^ EXI 

This holds true for alternating-current circuits as well if we merely 
consider wstantaneous values. Then, 

f in/itantaneaua X ^inittantancous 

Of greater importance to us are the effective values. Thus, 

Peffective ~ Effffctive X 1 effective 

The formula for the effective or apparent power holds true 
only as long as the voltage and current are in phase—that is, as 
long as they reach their respective peaks at the same instant and 
reach zero together. When they are out of phase (Fig. 31-15), there 
are times during the cycle when the voltage is negative while the 
current is positive, and vice versa. During those intervals when the 
voltage and current have opposite signs, current is being fed back 
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into the source. This means that there is less power consumed in 
the external circuit than is indicated by the apparent power. Under 
such conditions, the true power is always less than the apparent 
power. 

The ratio of the true power to the apparent power is called the 
power factor. Thus, 

Power factor = 

apparent power 

This ratio may be expressed either as a fraction or as a percentage. 
We may say that the power factor is, for example, V 2 or 50 per 
cent. Where the current and voltage are in phase, the apparent 
power is equal to the true power. The power factor in this case 
is unity—that is, 1. or 100 per cent. The power factor can never be 
greater than unity or 100 per cent (pages 398-399). Another way 
of stating the above formula is 

True power = apparent power X power factor. 



Fig. 31-21. Curve showing the result of adding alternating and direct currents. 


Adding Alternating and Direct Current, Alternating and direct 
currents may be added together. Assume that we have a battery 
and a generator connected in series, both supplying electric cur¬ 
rent to an external circuit. We can show the result graphically, as 
in Figure 31-21. 

The direct current from the battery, having a constant value, 
may be pictured as a horizontal, straight line above and parallel 
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to the X axis. We assume its value to be one ampere. Let us further 
assume that the alternating current from the generator has a peak 
value of two amperes. Plot the sine curve showing this alternating 
current on the same axis with the direct-current line. 

Now, let us suppose that the battery and the generator start 
furnishing current in the same direction at the same instant. The 
direct current from the battery rises instantaneously to its maxi¬ 
mum value ( + 1 ampere) and maintains a steady flow at that 
level as long as the circuit is completed. 

Now consider the alternating current during its first half cycle. 
The current gradually rises until the peak value of +2 amperes is 
reached at the 90“ position. Then the current gradually falls off 
until it reaches zero at the 180“ point. During this time the alter¬ 
nating current and direct current are flowing in the same direction 
and, therefore, the currents are added to each other. Thus, at the 
90“ position, the peak of the combined alternating and direct cur¬ 
rents reaches +3 amperes. 

But when the alternating current reaches zero (at 180®), the 
direct current is still +1 ampere. Thus, the curve showing the 
combined alternating and direct current has a value at this point 
of the sum of 0 ampere (from the generator) and +1 ampere (from 
the battery), giving a total of 4-1 ampere. In fact, it is not until the 
alternating current starts flowing in the opposite direction and 
reaches a value of —1 ampere that it is able to neutralize the 4-1 am¬ 
pere of direct current. At that point, the total current flow is zero. 

As the alternating current increases in its negative value, the 



Fig. 31-22. Curves showing how a fluctuating direct current may be broken 
down to its steady d-c component and its a-c component. 
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combined current becomes more and more negative. At the 270° 
point, the alternating current reaches its negative peak of —2 
amperes. If we add to this the 41 ampere from the battery, we 
get a total of —1 amf)ere, which is the current flowing in the 
circuit at this point (270°). As the alternating-current cycle ap¬ 
proaches the 300° mark, the negative current decreases, and the 
curve of the combined alternating and direct currents approaches 
the zero line. When the negative current from the generator drops 
to ampere, the zero line is reached. From that point on. the 
total current increases until, at the 300° mark (the alternating cur¬ 
rent being zero and the direct current 4-1 ampere), the total cur¬ 
rent flowing is 4-1 ampere. Then the cycle repeats itself. 

The curve of the combined alternating and direct currents will 
resemble the one shown in P'igiire 31-21 if the peak of the alternat¬ 
ing-current curve exceeds the direct-current value. Wliere the di¬ 
rect current is greater than the peak of the alternating current, the 
combined curve takes on the form shown in Figure 31-22. The form 
of this combined curve will resemble a sine wave, but since the 
direct current is always greater than the alternrting current, at no 
time will the curve go below the -V axis. Tl.e result, then, is a 
flxictuativg direct current. 

Applications of Combined Currents in Radio. This curve 
should be familiar to you. In it you will recognize our friend, the 
fluctuating direct current, that we find flowing in the jdate circuit 
of the radio tube. A fluctuating direct current really, then, con- 
si.sts of (at least) two parts, or components. One component is the 
steady direct current, and the other component is an alternating 
current. 

We can, therefore, break up the fluctuating direct current flow¬ 
ing in the plate circuits of the tubes into the steady direct-current 
component supplied by the B battery and the alternating-current 
component supplied by the signal. This alternating current in an 
audio-frequency amplifier has a frequency that lies in the audio 
range—that is, from 30 to 15,000 cycles per second. 

You can now see wdiat wt meant w4en, in discussing the tone 
control of the radio set (Chap. 25), we said some of the high- 
frequency current was bypassed by the capacitor connected across 
the primary of the audio-frequency transformer (Fig. 25-1). Obvi¬ 
ously, since the riirect current has no frequency, it was the alter¬ 
nating-current component about which we were talking. 
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We may also see why a pulsating direct current, if fed into 
the primary of a transformer, will produce alternating current in 
the secondary, just the same as alternating current fed into the 
primary (Fig. 10-3j. The alternating-current component of the 
pulsating direct current does the job. 

Alternating-Current Meters. If we were to connect the moving- 
coil galvanometer u.sed for measurement in direct-current circuits 
into an alternating-current circuit, the pointer would merely vi¬ 
brate back and forth. Here is the reason. 

The movement of the pointer depends, you will recall, upon 
the interaction between the magnetic field of the permanent mag¬ 
net and that of the armature coil. If alternating current is passed 
through the armature coil, the field around this coil is expanded 
and collapsed very ra})idly (depending upon the frequency of the 
current). Before the pointer is able to give us the deflection, the 
magnetic field begins to collapse, and the spring pulls the pointer 
back. Thus we get a to-and-fro vibration of the pointer. 

Of course, we may rectify our alternating current, and thus 
change it to a pulsating direct current (Chap. 18). To do this 
would necessitate the changing of our scale to take into account the 
average current. 

The Iron-Vane Type of 
Meter. Another method is 
to construct a meter as 
shown in Figure 31-23. Two 
soft-iron pieces, or vanes, 
are placed inside of a coil 
of wire. One of these vanes 
is fixed, and the other is 
free to move. Attached to 
the movable vane is a shaft 
carrying a pointer. As cur¬ 
rent passes through the coil, 
the vanes become magnet¬ 
ized. Since they are mag¬ 
netized in the same way 
(north pole to north pole 
and south pole to south 
pole), even though the di¬ 
rection of the current is 



Fig. 31-23. Diagram of a moving-vane 
a-c meter. 
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changing rapidly, the two vanes repel each other. The movable 
vane swings away, turning the shaft and the pointer. The force of 
repulsion is proportional to the current flowing through the coil. 
A s])ring (not shown here) pulls the movable vane back. 

This meter is called the moving-vane or iron-vane type of al¬ 
ternating-current meter. A shunt may be connected across the 
coil, and the instrument may be used as aji alternating-current 
ammeter, or a niultii)lier may be connected in series with the coil, 
and the instrument becomes an alternating-current voltmeter. 

The Inclined-Coil Me- 



Fig. 31-24. Diagram of the inclined-coil 
a-c meter. 


ter. Another type of alter¬ 
nating-current meter is the 
inclined-coil meter (Fig. 
31-24). Here, a fixed coil is 
set at an angle to a shaft 
upon which is mounted a 
soft-iron vane set at right 
angles to the coil. As cur¬ 
rent flows through the coil, 
the vane attempts to turn 
to a position where it will 
line up with the magnetic 
lines of force around the 
coil. As the vane rotates, it 
turns the shaft, which in 
turn moves the i)ointer. 
The rotation of the vane is 
opposed by the two springs 
shown. Since the force of 


rotation is proportional to the current flowing through the coil, the 
pointer indicates the force of that current. This type of meter, too, 
can be used as an ammeter or voltmeter with the approj^riate 
shunts or multipliers. 

Dynamometer Type of Meter. Another type of alternating- 
current meter employs the dynamometer principle. This meter 
resemble^s the direct-current wattmeter, having a fixed field coil 
and a movable armature coil (Fig. 31-25). 

If we connect both coils in series and arrange a spring to op¬ 
pose the tendency of the movable coil to turn, then the pointer 
attached to the movable coil is deflected in proportion to the cur- 
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SCALE 



Fig. 31-25. Diagram of 
the dynamometer principle. 


rent (Fig. Note that it makes no difference which way the 

current is flowing, because the magnetic fields of both coils will 
change together in step with the current. We can use this meter to 
measure the current. 

If we now connect the fixed coil in series with the line and 
connect the movable coil in i)arallel with the line through a multi¬ 
plier (a resistance in series) as in Figure 31-27, then, if the line 
current is kept at a constant average value, the current flowing 
through the movable coil (and the resulting deflection of the 
pointer) will be proportional to the electromotive force. 

The Hot-Wire Ammeter. Still another type of instrument is 



A-C TO REST 

SOURCE OF CIRCUIT 


Fig. 31-26. Diagram shmving hoio the dynamometer type of meter is hooked 
into the circuit to read alternating current. 
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Fig. 31-27. Diagram showing how the dynamometer type of meter is hooked 
into the circuit to read alternating voltage. (The effective current must be kept 
constant.) 


used as an alternating-current ammeter. It is called the hot-wire 
ammeter (Fig. 31-28). Current j)asses through a fine wire tightly 
stretched horizontally. From the center of this wire is attached 
another wire ABC which is secured at i)oint C and exerts a con¬ 
stant pull on the fine wire, A fine thread l)B, attached to the 
spring, exerts a sidewise pull on this second wire. This thread 
passes over a small roller to which the pointer is attached. Any 
slight movement of the thread deflects the pointer. 


SCALE 



Fig. 31-28. Diagram of a 
hot-wire ammeter. 
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As current flows through the fine wire, the heat causes it to 
expand slightly. This ex[)ansion permits the spring to pull the 
thread, and the pointer is deflected. Since the heating effect on 
the wire (and, therefore, the amount of expansion) depends upon 
the current passing through it, the deflection of the pointer shows 
the value of the current. 

The liot-wire ammeter is quite commonly employed to 
measure the small alternating currents of high frequency used in 
radio. 

The Thermocouple Meter. Still another instrument used for 
radio-frequency work is the thermocouple meter. Here is how 
it works. 

When two wires of dissimilar metals are connected together 
at one end and tlie junction is heated, it will be found that a 
direct-current electromotive force (voltage) is developed between 
the open ends of the wire. The voltage will be directly proportional 
to the difference in temperature between the connected (hot) ends 
and the unconnected (cold) ends. 

The generation of a direct-current electromotive force by 
heating the junction of two dissimilar metals is known as thermo¬ 
electric action, and the device 
that permits this action to lake 
place is known as a thermocou¬ 
ple. 

If we connect the thermo- 
couj)le to a sensitive direct-cur- 
rent meter of the 1)'Arsonval 
type and calibrate the scale in 
degrees of temperature instead 
of in units of electric current, 
we have an instrument known 
as a pyrometer, w'hich is used to 
measure the temperature of 31-29. Diagram illuslrating 

heated objects. the principle of a thermocouple. 

Any two dissimilar metals 
will function as a thermocouple. 

but it has been found that if w^e use a wdre made of an alloy of 
bismuth and one made of an alloy of antimony for our thermo¬ 
couple, we get the greatest possible voltage per degree of tempera¬ 
ture difference. 
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Fig. 31-30. Diagram of the 
thermocouple ammeter. 



Now, we know that an electric current passing through a con¬ 
ductor will heat that conductor in proportion to the square of the 
current (P — PR; P represents heating effect). (Note that this is 
the same as the power formula.) So if we pass a current through 
the junction of a thermocouide, that junction will be heated in 
proportion to the square of the current, and this heat will generate 
an electromotive force. If we now attach to the cold ends a sensi¬ 
tive galvanometer that is properly calibrated, we can obtain the 
value of that current. The direction of the external current flow 
will have no effect upon this instrument; therefore, it can be used 
to measure eitlier direct or alternating current. 

This device is called a thermocouple ammeter. Since it is oper¬ 
ated by the heating effect of the current, this type of meter, as 
well as the hot-wire ammeter, can be used for radio-frequency 
measurement. 



Fig. 31-31. A —Circuit of the half-wave rectifier-type a-c voltmeter, 
B —Waveform of the applied voltage. 

C—Waveform of the voltage entering the galvanometer. 
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Fig. 31-32. Circuit of the 
fulUivave bridge rectifier. 
A — Current flow during 
one alternation. 

B — Current flow during 
the next alternation. 


The Rectifier-Type Meter. A common type of meter used in 
radio work for measuring low-frequency alternating currents and 
voltages is the rectifier-type instrument. We saw how a crystal 
rectifier in our crystal detector changed alternating current to direct 
current. A somewhat similar tyj)e of rectifier may be used to change 
alternating current into direct current, and then the direct current 
is fed into a standard direct-current moving-coil meter. The most 
common rectifiers used in these instruments are the copper-oxide 
and selenium types. A simple rectifier-type voltmeter is shown in 
Figure 31-31. Note that the rectifier is of the half-wave type. 

A somewhat better circuit is that of the full-wave bridge recti¬ 
fier shown in Figure 31-32. Note that during both alternations, the 
current flows through the galvanometer in the same direction. 

If the multiplier is omitted, the instrument becomes an alter¬ 
nating-current milliarnnieter. Its range may be extended by plac¬ 
ing shunts across the entire circuit. 


SUMMARY 

1. (a) An electric current is accompanied by a magnetic field and, 
(h) conversely, a changing magnetic field produces a dielectric 
field and sets up a voltage in a conductor within the changing 
magnetic field. 

2. An induced voltage is set up in a conductor in the presence of a 
magnetic field by any change in their relation which causes 
magnetic lines of force to cut through the conductor. 

3. Alternating-current generators consist of conductors made to pass 
rapidly through magnetic fields. The current alternates because 
the electromotive force is set up in one direction when the con¬ 
ductor cuts into the field and in the opposite direction when the 
conductor cuts out of the field. 
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4. Tlie direction of the current induced in any conductor or coil is 
deterininetl by Lenz s law, which states that the induced current 
and accoinpanyinj^ magnetic field are in such a direction as to 
oppose th(‘ force which i>roduces them. 

5. For measuring alternating currents we use the same units, volt, 
ainj)ere, and ohm, that are used in dir(‘ct-current systems. But 
modification in the use of these units is required because of fluc¬ 
tuation, change of direction, and impedance in alternating cur¬ 
rents. 

6. Impedance m(‘ans tlu' total opposition to the flow of alternating 
current. 

7. Instantaneous values for electromotive for(“(‘ and curr(‘nt in alter¬ 
nating-current circuit.'^ are best de.'^cribed by the sine curve, which 
is a gra|)li jjlotted from a revolving radius vector or from tabu¬ 
lated data. 

8. Both currents ,'md ch’ctromotive forces are commonly repre¬ 
sented by vectors. When two electromotive forces or two cur- 
ri'iits that are out of phase are to be added, a parallelogram is 
(’onstructed with the vectors as sid(‘s. The diagonal drawn to 
scale r(‘i)r<‘sents the resultant of the two vectors. 

9. Alternating-curr(‘nt meters must be built on principles different 
from the princij)l(‘s governing direct-curnait meters. Several 
tyf)es that work by mjignetic effects are practical. For radio 
work, the heating effect of the alternating currt'nt is often used to 
operate a sensitive direct-current met(‘r wliich is not in the alter¬ 
nating-current circuit. The lu'ating effect is utiliz(*d by means of 
fa) a hot wire which expands in j)roportion to the heat and (b) 
a thermocouple which sets up a direct current between two dis¬ 
similar metals also in projxirtion to the temperature. The recti¬ 
fier jirinciplc may also be used. 


GLOSSARY 


Alternating Current: A current or voltage continually changing in 
magnitinle and periodically reversing its <lirection. 

Angle of Rotation: Th(‘ angle in degrees made by the armature of a 
gen<;rator in rotating from its starting point. 

Cycle: The voltage variation created as the armature of a generator 
goes through one cycle or 360” of rotation, which may be graphed 
as a sine curve. 

Direct Current: A current maintained in one direction through a 
circuit. 

Electromagnetic Induction: The production of a voltage in a conductor 
when it cuts across magnetic lines of force. 

Frequency: The number of cycles per second of an alternating cur¬ 
rent. 
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Generator: A (l(?vice in which a coil rotates in a magnetic field and 
creates a. voltage aenuss its ends. 

Impedance: The total opposition to the flow of alternating current 
in a circuit. 

Phase: The instaritaneoiis value in degrees of a cycle of alternating 
voltage or current. 

Phase Angle: Tile angle of lead or lag between similar phases of two 
siru’ curves. 

Power Factor: The fraction by which we multiply the apparent 
power of a ciicuit to get the true pow(‘r. 

Sine Curve: Th(‘ graph which show's the variations of a pure alter¬ 
nating current or voltage. 

Vector: Tlie r(‘pr('.>^eiitation of a quantity by a line that indicates 
its magnitude and direction. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Tbider what circumstances may a magnetic field produce a 
voltage? 

2. f'xplain the left-hand rule for direction of the induced voltage. 

3. h.xplain the use of Lenz’s law in determining th<* polarity of a 
coil pushed over the end of a bar magnet. State the law. 

4. How could we increase the stnuiglh of an induced electromo¬ 
tive force in a coil }nish(‘(l over a bar magnet? 

5. What are the characteristic.^ of a direct current? Of an alternat¬ 
ing current? 

6. De^crilie the construction of an alternating-current generator. 

7. iOxfilain how' a sine wave is generated by an alternating-current 
gen(*rator. 

8. Draw' a sine w'ave of alternating-current voltage and explain 
w'hat its changes mean. 

9. Wliat is meant- by an alternating-current cycle? 

10. At what positions in degrees of an alternating-current cycle 
an* the values zero; at what positions maximum? 

11. What is the sine of an angle? How is it related to the sine curve 
of voltage change produced by an alternating-current gener¬ 
ator? 

12. llow' do we exprc.ss the frequency of an alternating current? 

13. Exj^lain what is meant by maximum, average, and effective 
value of an alternating-current voltage. How may they be de¬ 
rived from one another? 

14. When is an alternating-current voltage said to be in phase with 
its current? Indicate this relation by sine curves. 

15. What is meant by a vector? What two conditions does it 
describe? 
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16. Represent vectorially an alternating-current voltage leading its 
current by 90°. By 45°. Represent these also by a sine-curve 
picture. 

17. What accounts for the difficulty of adding together the voltages 
of two alternating-current generators feeding into a single line? 
How are these difficulties overcome? 

18. What i.s meant by impedance? In what unit is it measured? 

19. State Ohm’s law for alternating-current circuits. 

20. 'W’hy can \v(‘ not always state that Power = leffcruvc x E,.f/entire 
in alternating-current circuits? 

21. How is the power factor of a circuit calculated? 

22. When will the apparent and true power of an alternating-cur¬ 
rent circuit be equal? 

23. Derive the result of mixing a direct-current voltage of 10 volts 
with an alternating-current voltage of 5 volts maximum. 

24. What are the components of a fluctuating direct current? 

25. Why can’t we use direct-current meters in an alternating-cur¬ 
rent circuit? 

26. Describe the iron-vane type of alternating-current meter. 

27. Describe the inclined-coil meter. 

28. Describe the dynamometer tyjie of alternating-current meter. 

29. Describe the operation of the hot-wire ammeter. 

30. Describe the thermocouple type of alternating-current meter. 

31. Describe the bridge rectifier-type alternating-current meter. 
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PROBLEM 1. What are the factors involved in mduct- 
ance? 

PROBLEM 2. What are the effects of self-induction 
upon electromotive force, current, and 
resistance? 

PROBLEM 3. How do we measure self-inductance and 
mutual inductance? 

PROBLEM 4. How are inductors coupled for various 
pufposes? 


Lenz^s Law and Counter Electromotive Force. From Lenz’s 
law, we have learned that when an induced current is set up in a 
moving conductor, the current always flows in such a direction that 
it forms a magnetic field opposing the motion of the conductor. 
Let us now see how we must modify this law to take into account 
a stationary conductor that is cut by a moving magnetic field. 

If a current is passed through a coil of wire, a magnetic field 
is built up around this coil. As this field expands, it cuts across the 
conductors or turns of the coil itself, inducing a second current in 
them. Lenz also discovered that the direction of this induced cur¬ 
rent is such that it will oppose the original current. In other words, 
the direction of the induced current is such that it will tend to 
reduce the original current, and thereby tend to oppose the expan¬ 
sion of the magnetic field. When the original current reaches a 
steady level, the magnetic field becomes stationary and no longer 
cuts across the turns of the coil. There is no longer an induced cur¬ 
rent in this coil. 
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Now let US see what happens when the original current begins 
to decrease. The magnetic field around the coil starts to collapse. 
In so doing, it cuts across the turns of the coil, and once again a 
second current is induced in the coil. The direction of the induced 
current again oppose.s the change of the original current which is 
decreasing. Thus, it tends to keej) current flowing in the coil for a 
time after the original current has ceased. The induced currcMit, 
therefore, tends to oppose the collapse of the magnetic field. 

We can now expand Lenzs law to state that an induced cur- 
rctii {or the induced voliaije which sets the current jlowuuj) is 
alwaus in such a direction as to oppose the current or the magnetic- 
field change that is producing it. For this reason, an induced volt¬ 
age is often referrfvl to as coiaiter electromotive force or back elec¬ 
tromotive force. 

Idea of Inductance, The i)roperty of a circuit which opposes 
any change in the current flowing in it is called its inductance. 
Since this oiiposilion is caused by voltages induced in the circuit 
itself by the changing magnetic field, anything that affects the 
amount of magnetic flux must also affect this inductance. 

The unit used to measure the inductanc(‘ of a circuit is called 
the henry (h). The henry can be defined as being the inductance 
present when a current change of one aiiijiere per se*cond in a cir¬ 
cuit produc6\^ an induced electromotive force of one volt. The 
symbol used for inductance is L. 

In radio work, it is often convenient to emjiloy the millihenry 
(mil), which i.s I 'lOOO of a henry, and the microhenry w^h). which 
is 1/1,()()().0()0 of a henry. 

Self-Inductance. When the effect of inductance is such as to 
()p])()se any cliaiige in current in the circuit where the changing 
current is flowing, the term self-inductance is applied to the ])he- 
nomenon. Fxcejit when currents of extremely high frequency are 
flowing through tlicm, the self-inductance of straight wires can be 
neglected. But the self-inductance of coils, especially when wound 
on magnetic materials, can be very great, the amount being de¬ 
termined by the number of turns, the size, the shape, the type of 
windings, and other jihysical factors. 

The inductance of such coils fsome»times called inductors) can 
be calculated in henrys (or millihenrys or microhenrys) from 
special formulas which you may find in Bulletin 74 of the United 
States Bureau of Standards; we need not study or use these 
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formulas here, liiductors used for radio-frequency work generally 
have cores of air or oilier nonmctallic materials. Examples are the 
tuning coil and the radio-frequency choke shown in Figures 8-3 
and 23-13. The tuning coil has an inductance of approximately 300 
microhenrys and the radio-frequency choke 2.5 millihenrys. This 
radio-frequen(;y choke (;onsists of about 300 turns of No. 36 cotton- 
covered wdre on a wooden dowel. 

Whe!i used for audio-frequency work, the inductors are 
usually wound on special iron cores which multiply the inductance 
of the coil many thousands of times. Thus, the filter choke de- 
vscribed in Figure 18-2, has an inductance of 30 henrys. 

Inductors in Series and ParalleL Inductors, like resistors, can 
he connected in series, in parallel, or in combinations of series and 
j)arallel circuits. Tlie total inductance of several inductors con¬ 
nected in series ( jirovided the magnetic field of one inductor can- 
uoi act upon tin* turns of another) is equal to the sum of the 
inductances of the individual inductors. In a formula: 

Lioini * /yi t U -h La -f ♦ • • and so forth. 

If two or more inductors are connected in parallel (provided 
there is no interaction or coupling of their magnetic fields), we can 
find the total inductance from the following formula, 

1_ ^ A 4 - 1. -p A ... forth, 

Ij total ^2 tjz 

or 

,_ 1 _ 

^loUil 111 

~ -f — + -I- • • and so forth 

Ij\ Lj2 

This relation is similar to that between resistors in parallel. 

As in the case of resistors, the total inductance of inductors 
connected in a series-parallel circuit may be obtained by first find¬ 
ing the inductance of the inductors in parallel and then adding this 
inductance to the inductance in scries with it as though it were a 
straight series-inductor circuit. 

Inductive Reactance, In Chapter 31, we learned that the 
impedance of an alternating-current circuit is the total opposition 
that circuit offers to the flow of current. Where only pure resistance 
is present in the circuit, the impedance is equal to the resistance. 
But we have seen that the presence of an inductor in the circuit 
causes a counter electromotive force to be built up which further 
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opposes the flow of current. Under such conditions, the impedance 
of the circuit is greater than the resistance. 

The factor which, in an alternating-current circuit, causes the 
impedance (Z) to be larger than the resistance (/i) is called the 
reactance (X). Since this reactance is due to the presence of in¬ 
ductance, we call it the inductive reactance. To show that it is in¬ 
ductive reactance, we add the subscript L to the symbol for re¬ 
actance (X) and get Xl as the symbol for inductive reactance. 

This method of adding a subscript to identify an electrical 
value is commonly used. Thus, the current (/) flowing through the 
inductor is shown as II. The voltage (E) across the inductor be¬ 
comes El. This notation is not restricted to inductors. The voltage 
across a capacitor may be designated as Er, the resistance of an 
inductor Rl, and so on. 

Since impedance represents an opposition to the flow of cur¬ 
rent and has the ohm as its unit, the inductive reactance, which 
increases the impedance, also has the ohm for its unit. 

The inductive reactance depends upon the magnitude of the 
induced voltage. This magnitude, in turn, depends upon two fac¬ 
tors: the inductance of the circuit (L) and the rate or frequency 
(7) at which the current (and. therefore, the magnetic field) is 
changing. 

The formula for inductive reactance is 
Xl = 27r/L 

where Xl is the inductive reactance in ohms. / is the frequency in 
cycles per second, and L is the inductance in henrys. 

-B- -C- 


L 0 





Fig. 32-1. A —Circuit containing inductance only. 

B—Sine curves showing how current (/) lags .90® behind the voltage 
(E). 

C —Vector diagram showing the same thing. 
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The factor 27r is jieccssary to make the result come out in 
ohms. TT is a constant, equal approximately to 3.14. 27r therefore 
equals (>.28. Notice that the higher the frequency (/) the greater 
the iiuluctive reactance. 

Of course, it is impossi})ie to have a circuit without some re¬ 
sistance in it. l'"ven lieavy copper or silver bars have some re¬ 
sistance in them. But for theoretical purposes, we may assume such 
a circuit with inductance only. In such a circuit, the impedance 
will be eciual to th(“ inductive reactance. 

We know that Ohm’s law for alternating-current circuits is 
expressed by the following formulas: 

/ = |. t’ = / X z, z =j, 

where Z is the impedance. 

Substituting inductive reactance for impedance, w-e get for 
a theoretical circuit with itiductance only 

/ / X A/., Xl ~ y* 

Effect of Inductance on the Phase Relationship of Voltage 
and Current. We have seen that inductance is the property of a 
circuit which opi)o.se.<^ a change of current. Since in an alternating- 
current circuit the current and voltage are continually changing, 
you can see that one of the effects of inductance is to cause a con¬ 
tinuous o])position to the change in current. As a result of this 
opposition, the current changes are delayed in relation to the volt¬ 
age changes during the cycle. We describe this phase relation of 
voltage and current in an inductive circuit by saying the current 
changes lag behind the voltage chamjes. 

In a pure inductive circuit—that is, a circuit with no resist¬ 
ance, th(? current will lag 90" behind the applied voltage (Fig. 
32-1). But since there always must be some resistance present, 
the current may approach but never reach a 90° lag. 

Alternating-Current Circuits with Inductance and Resistance 
in Series, In an alternating-current circuit where resistance and 
inductance are connected in scries, the impedance (Z) is equal to 
the combined effect of the resistance (72) and the inductive re¬ 
actance (Xl). Since 72 and Xl are both given in ohms, you might 
suppose that, to get their combined effect in series, the two would 
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merely be added. You would be wrong, however, because not only 
does inductive reactance oppose the flow of current, but it also 
causes the current to lag behind the voltage. Thus, the correspond¬ 
ing instantaneous values of voltage and current do not occur at 
the same time. It is for this reason that the effects of R and Xl 
cannot be added arithmetically. We have devised another method 
for calculating the impedance—that is, the combined effect of re¬ 
sistance and inductive reactance in series. 

Draw a right triangle as in Figure 32-2. Let the horizontal 
side represent the value of R expressed in ohms, and let the verti¬ 
cal side of the triangle represent 
the value of Xl in ohms. Both 
lines are drawn to the same 
scale. The hypotenuse (the side 
opposite the right or 90° angle) 
then represents Z. To find Z, we 
square R (multiply R X R) and 
Xl (multiply Xl X Xl). We add 
these two squares together and 
then find the square root of the 
sum. This square root is the 
value of Z. 

This computation is based 
upon the well-known formula for 
a right triangle: The square of the hypotenuse equals the sum of 
the squares of the sides. Using the right-triangle formula, let us 
work out a problem, bavSed on Figure 32-2. Assume R to be equal 
to 8 ohms and Xl equal to 6 ohms. The square of 8 is 64 (8 X 8 = 
64), and the square of 6 is 36 (6X6 — 36). Adding these two 
figures together, we obtain 100. The square root of 100 is 10 
(10 X 10 = 100). Thus, Z is equal to 10 ohms. 

Mutual Inductance, Our discussion of inductance, inductive 
reactance, and impedance has been directed so far chiefly toward a 
single coil and the effect of changing magnetic fields* upon the cur¬ 
rent, the electromotive force, and the impedance of one coil. 
When an induced voltage in one circuit is the result of current 
changes in another circuit, the term mutual inductance is used 
to describe the relationship. The same unit, the henry, that is used 
for measuring self-inductance is also used for measuring mutual 
inductance. The symbol for mutual inductance is M. Like self- 



Fig. 32-2. Diagram shotving how 
to add resistance (/?) and inductive 
reactance {Xl) in series. 
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MAGNHtC LINES 



Fig. 32-3. Diagram showing magnetic coupling between two inductors. 

inductance, the amount of mutual inductance depends solely upon 
the physical components that go to make up the circuit. Owing 
to the fact that mutual inductance represents the effect of one 
circuit on another circuit, the two circuits are said to be coupled 
together by mutual inductance. The presence of mutual induct¬ 
ance is sometimes indicated by the term magnetic coupling, for 
it is the magnetic field of one circuit that induces a voltage in the 
other circuit. 

Magnetic Coupling. Mutual inductance is often employed to 
transfer electrical energy from one circuit to another. If we have 
an alternating current flowing in one inductor, a magnetic field 
that expands and collapses in step with the alternating current is 
created around that inductor. Assume that this field cuts across 
the turns of another coil. Then an induced voltage is set up in 
that coil. 

If all the lines of force of that magnetic field cut across all 
the turns of the second coil, we say we have maximum coupling. 
Since this condition can never be obtained in practice, an expres¬ 
sion to give the degree of coupling is used. Maximum coupling is 
considered 100 per cent coupling, or, as it is often called, unity 
coupling. 

If only half the lines of force cut all the turns or if all the 
lines of force cut half the number of turns, the degree of coupling 
is said to be 50 per cent. Only when the two coils are wound on the 
same iron core does the coupling approach 100 per cent. 

Inductance of Coupled Inductors. We have seen (page 373) 
that the inductance of two inductors in series, whose fields are not 
coupled, can be expressed by the formula, 

Ltotal = + L2 

But when the coils are magnetically coupled, the magnetic 
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field of each will have an effect upon the other. Because of this 
interaction, we must take into consideration the mutual induct¬ 
ance (M). 

Examination will show» that there are two ways to connect 



Fig. 32-4. Inductors in series with their magnetic fields aiding each other. 
Note the windings are in the same direction on both coils. 


the inductors in series. Figure 32-4 shows them connected so 
that the two magnetic fields aid each other. Since the magnetic 
fields are helping each other, the formula for the total inductance 
becomes 


Ijiotal — Z/l + L2 2 A/ 

From this formula, we can see that the effect of mutual inductance 
is to increase the Total inductance. 

The two inductors may also be connected in series in such 
a way that the magnetic fields oppose each other. Figure 32-5 



Fig. 32-5. Inductors in series with their magnetic fields opposing each other. 
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shows this circuit. Under such conditions, the formula for the 
total inductance becomes 

Ltotal = Z/l + L 2 — 2M 

Thus the effect of the mutual inductance is to decrease the total 
inductance. 

A similar relation holds true for two inductors connected in 
parallel. If the magnetic fields aid each other, the formula for the 
total inductance becomes 

T _I_ 

Li + JW Ls + M 

Where the magnetic fields oppose each other, the formula becomes 



u- U-M 


The Transformer, We have stated that mutual inductance is 
often employed to transfer electrical energy from one circuit to 
another. One example of this 
practice is the antenna coupler 
described in Chapter 10, in 
which electrical energy flowing 
in the antenna-ground circuit is 
transferred to the tuning circuit. 

Other examples are the radio¬ 
frequency transformer employed 
in the tuned radio-frequency 
receiver, the intermediate-fre¬ 
quency transformer of the su¬ 
perheterodyne receiver, the audio-frequency transformer used to 
couple the audio-frequency amplifier stages, and the power trans¬ 
former used in the B eliminator. 

Transformers used for radio-frequency and intermediate-fre¬ 
quency work usually have air or special powdered-iron cores. Those 
used for audio-frequency work usually have iron cores. Trans¬ 
formers usually have two windings, a primary and a secondary. 
Alternating current (or fluctuating direct current, which as we 
have seen has an alternating-current component) is fed into the 
primary winding, and we get an alternating electromotive force 
induced in the secondary by mutual inductance. 


LAMINATED CORE 


PRIMARY 



SECONDARY 


Fig. 32-6. Diagram showing lami¬ 
nated core of a transformer. 
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The degree of coujding between the primary and secondary of 
a transformer wound with a core of air or other nonmagnetic 
substance is very low. Transformers wound on closed iron cores, 
such as shown in Figure 32-6, however, have a high degree of 
coupling, often approaching 100 per cent. 

When the primary and sec¬ 
ondary are wound on an iron 
core, the coils are well insulated 
from the core and from each 
other. There are several methods 
of constructing iron-core trans¬ 
formers. One method commonly 
used is to construct a core which 
consists of a large number of 
thin insulated strii)s or layers, 
called laminations (Fig. 32-6). 
Another method which gives a 
sornewdiat higher degree of cou¬ 
pling is to use a laminated core 
as shown in Figure 32-7. Here, the primary and secondary are 
wound one on top of the other on the center arm of the core. 

If the number of turns of the secondary is greater than that 
of the i)rimary. w'e get a greater number of turns cutting across 
the moving lines of force, and thus a greater induced electromotive 
force. We call such a transformer a step-up transformer. The ratio 
between the voltage of the primary {Pip) and the voltage of the 
secondary (Pis) is ecjual to the ration between the number of turns 
of the primary (Tp) and the number of turns of the secondary 
(Ts) at 100 per cent coupling. This relationship can be expressed 
as follows: 

^ = Ip 

Es T, 

Thus, a step-up transformer with a greater number of secondary 
turns {Ts) will have induced in that secondary a greater voltage 
(E.). 

Let us try an exami)ie. A power transformer is required to 
deliver 330 volts alternating current across the secondary winding. 
Assume that the primary winding of 1,000 turns is connected across 
the 110-volt alternating-current line. How^ many turns must we 
have in the secondary winding? 



Fig. 32-7. Another form of trans¬ 
former core ivhich permits closer 
coupling of the coils wound one 
over the other on the center arm. 
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Substituting our known values in the above formula, we get 

no ^ 1,000 

330 

Cross-multiplying gives us 

no X 7\ = 1,000 X 330 = 330,000. 

Dividing both sides by 110, we get 

7\, = 3,000 turns. 

A transformer may have its secondary winding with fewer 
turns than the primary winding. The voltage across the secondary 
will be less than that across the primary. VVe call such a trans¬ 
former a step-down transformer. 

Assume we wish to get 11 volts alternating current instead 
of 330 volts from the transformer described above. Now substitute 
our known values in our formula, 

no ^ 1,000 

11 T. 

Cross-multiplying and dividing by 110, we get 

T, = 100 turns. 

We call the ratio l)elweeii the voltage across the primary 
and the voltage across the secondary the voltage ratio of the trans¬ 
former, The ration between tlie number of turns in the primary 
and the number of turns in the secondary winding is known as the 
timi^ ratio. The voltage ratio is equal to the turns ratio. 

Voltage and Current Relations in a Transformer. In step-up 
transformers, we obtain a larger voltage output than we put in— 
but we have to pay for it in terms of current. Theoretically, wdth 
100 per cent couj)ling, there is no loss or gain of electrical power. 
The power in the secondary is equal to the i)Ower in the primary 
—practically there are some losses, but the transfer of energy from 
primary to secondar>’^ obeys the law that the power in each is 
equal to E X /. 

Thus, in the example of the step-up transformer previously 
described, assume we apply the voltage across the secondary (330 
volts) to a load resistor of 110 ohms. Since I = E/R, the current 
flowing in the secondary circuit would be 3 amperes. The power 
consumed in this circuit (P = EXI) would be 090 watts. Since 
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we assume a perfect transformer, the power consumed by the 
primary circuit, too, is 990 watts. Thus, using the power formula, 
you can sec that 9 amperes flows in the primary. Hence, although 
the voltage in the secondary is stepped up three times, the cur¬ 
rent flowing in the primary is three times that of the secondary. 


Since the turn ratio betw'een the primary (Tp) and secondary 
(T.) is as one is to three and since the current in the sec¬ 

ondary^ (/«) is to the current in the primary (Ip) as one is to three 

( / 1 \ IT 

Y = g j* by substitution we get 


If, in the example just cited, the load resistor were made 
330 ohms, only one ampere of current would flow in the secondary 
circuit. Thus, 330 watts would be consumed. This means that the 
I^rimary circuit, too, would consume 330 watts, and 3 amperes of 
current would flow in that circuit. 

Note that the three-to-one relationship still holds for the cur¬ 
rents. Note, too, that it is the power consumption of the secondary 
circuit that determines the power consumption of the primary. 

Power Losses in a Transformer. Losses in the transformer are 
of two kinds. There is a copper loss which is due to the resistance 
of the wire (PR). The other loss is an iron loss, due to the iron 
in the core. 

The iron loss may be divided into two parts. Since the core 
is in the magnetic field, it is magnetized. But the alternating cur¬ 
rent causes the iron core to change the polarity of its poles in step 
with the frequency. A certain amount of energy is required to re¬ 
verse the alignment of the molecules of the core. This energy 
comes from the electrical source and, therefore, is a loss. We call 
this the hysteresis loss. This loss may be partially overcome by 
using certain alloys of steel (such as an alloy of silicon and steel) 
that are easy to magnetize and demagnetize. 

The Other iron loss is due to the fact that an electric current 
is induced in the iron core by the changing magnetic field of the 
coils wound upon it. This induced current is called the eddy cur¬ 
rent. Since the eddy current must come from the electrical source, 
it, too, is a loss. We can reduce the loss due to eddy currents by 
making the core of the transformer from thin iron sheets, in¬ 
sulated from ojie another, instead of using a solid piece of iron. 
These thin sheets are called laminations. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The inductance (L) of a conductor (usually a coil) is the prop¬ 
erty which tends to opjwse any change in a current flowing in 
the conductor, regardless of the origin of this current. 

2. Inductance is measured in henrys. One henry is the inductance 
possessed by a coil wdien one volt of electromotive force is in¬ 
duced by a current changing in the coil at the rate of one am¬ 
pere per second. 

3. Inductive reactance (.V//) is the name given to the opposition to an 
alternating current furnished by an inductor, above and beyond 
that of its resistance. 

4. The total opposition in ohm.s of an inductor is called impedance 
(Z). This property is the combined resistance of the wire as a 
conductor (E) and of the inductive reactance (X/J. 

5. In measuring currents and voltages in inductors, instantaneous 
values must be used because of the ra|)idly changing magnetic 
fields. Inductive reactance is found to be measurable in ohms by 
the formula A’/, = 2vfL, which means that the inductive react¬ 
ance in ohm.s is 27r times the frequency times the number of 
henrys of inductance. 

6. The effect of the counter electromotive force due to self-induct- 
ance of a coil is to make the current lag 90® behind the voltage. 
This relationship may be shown graphically by sine waves and 
by vectors. 

7. The combining of the wire resistance and the inductive react¬ 
ance of a coil is achieved by using the right-triangle formula, 
that the sejuare of the hypotenuse equals the sum of the squares 
of the si(l(‘s. In formula fonn, it appears as 

Impedance ^ ^ __ 

= \/resistance (squared) -f inductive reactance (squared). 

8. Mutual inductance re.sults from the interaction of the induced 
currents in two coils coui)led magnetically. 

9. The transfer of energy from primary to secondary in trans¬ 
formers conforms to the law of the conservation of energy. The 
product B X 7 in the primary is equal to £7 X 7 in the sec¬ 
ondary. It follow.s that in step-up transfonners, the current in 
the secondary will be smaller than in the primary; in step-down 
transformers, the current in the secondary will be greater than 
in the primary. 

10. The coupling of two inductors magnetically is increased in 
projmrtion to the degree of cutting of the coils by the magnetic 
lines of force. This coupling is increased by the use of iron 
cores. 
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11. Transformers are devices for coupling two coils magnetically. 
Most transformers with iron cores use laminated cores to reduce 
the losses by eddy currents. 

GLOSSARY 

Copper Losses: Losses in a transformer due; to heat dissipation result¬ 
ing from ohmic resistance of the wires. 

Counter (or Back) Electromotive Force: "flic voltage developed in a coil 
resulting from self-induction which is counter, or against, the im¬ 
pressed voltage. 

Coupling: The transfer of energy from one circuit to another. 
Coupling, Magnetic: Another name for mutual inductance. 

Coupling, 100 Per Cent: The complete linkage of all the lines of force 
from one indue:tor with another. 

Coupling, Unity: Another name for 100 per cent coupling. 

Eddy Current Losses: Losses resulting from the inducing of useless 
currents in the core of a transformer. 

Henry: The unit of inductance or mutual inductance. 

Hysteresis Loss: The h>ses in a transfornu'r du(‘ to tin* reluctance of 
the molecules of the core to turn around as the current through 
the coil reverses in direction. 

Inductance: Tliat property of a coil which makes it resist and oppose 
any current change through it. 

Inductive Reactance: The opposition to alternating current offered by 
an inductor above and beyond that of its pure resistance. 

Inductor: The name for a coiled condticlor. 

Iron Losses: The losses in a transformer re.siilting from hysteresis and 
eddy current losses in the magnetic core*. 

Mutual Inductance: The inductance developed by the magnetic link¬ 
age of the field of one coil with a second coil. 

Self-Inductance: Same as inductance. 

Voltage Ratio: The ratio between the voltage acros.s the j)rimary 
and the voltage acro.ss the secondary of a transformer. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What effect does an alternating current have in passing through 
a coil? What is the effect called? 

2. State Lenz’s law as it applie.s to an alternating current through 
a coil. 

3. Define what is meant by the inductance of a coil. In what units 
is it measured? 

4. What are the .subdivi.sions of the fundamental unit of induct¬ 
ance and wliat are their magnitudes? 

5. W’hat factors determine the amount of self-inductance of a coil? 

6. State where inductors are used in radio receivers. 

7. W hat is the total inductance of two inductors connected in 
series if there is no magnetic linkage? 
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8. What is the total inductance of inductors connected in parallel 
if there is no magnetic linkage? 

9. Why is the impedance of a circuit with a coil greater than just 
the ohmic resistance alone of the wires making up the coil? 

10. What is the significance of inductive reactance and in what 
unit is it nn^asured? 

11. Upon what two factors does the inductive reactance of a coil 
in a circuit depend? 

12. How is inductive reactance calculated? Give the units of the 
factors used in your fomiula. 

13. What is Ohm’s law for a purely inductive circuit (that is, a 
coil assumed to have no ohmic resistance) ? 

14. What unusual phenomenon occurs between the phase relations 
of the impress(^d voltage and impressed current in an inductive 
circuit? How great will this effect be in an inductive circuit 
theoretically containing no ohmic resistance? 

15. What is the effect of the introduction of ohmic resistance (R) 
in the circuit of the latter part of Question 14? 

16. What is the method of computing the Z of a circuit containing 
A'/, and R? Why must it be obtained in this way? 

17. Under what circumstances will mutual inductance appear in 
a circuit containing two coils in series? How does it influence 
the total inductance of the circuit? 

18. What is meant by unity coupling between two inductors? 

19. What is the formula for the total inductance of two inductors 
connected in series with mutual inductance M in the series- 
aiding condition? In the series-opposing condition? 

20. Answer Question 19 for tw^o inductors in parallel. 

21. Where in the radio receiver are transformers used? Describe the 
type of each example. 

22. Describe the structure of a transformer. What may its input- 
voltage type be, and wdiat type of voltage is its output? 

23. What is the average degree of magnetic coupling in an efficiently 
eonstru(!ted iron-core transformer? 

24. What are eddy currents and how are they reduced in a trans¬ 
former? 

25. Upon what factors does the step-up or step-down condition of 
the voltages of a transformer depend? Represent this relation¬ 
ship mathematically. 

26. What is meant by the voltage ratio of a transformer? 

27. How is the current ratio of a transformer related to the voltage 
ratio? To the turns ratio? 

28. What is the approximate condition of power dissipation in the 
primary and secondary circuits of a perfect transformer? 

29. What are copper losses in transformers? 

30. What is meant by hysteresis losses of a transformer? 

31. What are the iron losses of a transformer? 
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PROBLEM 1. How arc capacitors constructed? 
PROBLEM 2. What three conditions determine the 
electrostatic cafuicitance of capacitors? 
PROBLEM 3. What does capacitance mean? How is it 
measured? 


PROBLEM 4. What is the effect of a capacitor in di- 
rcct’current and ahcrmting-current cir¬ 
cuits? 


The Capacitor. A capacitor, we have been told, consists of two 
conductors separated by a dielectric (insulator). The dielectric 
may be a vacuum, or air, or mica, or wax i)aper, or oil, or certain 
chemicals such as aluminum oxide, or, in fact, any material which 
will not permit electric current to flow through it readily. 

Assume that we have a capacitor consisting of two metal 

SWITCH 


+ CZZIZIZZZZ3A 

CAPACITOR 

g Fig. 33-1. Capacitor ready 

for charging. 
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plates separated by a vacuum. Now connect this capacitor in series 
with a battery, a switch, and an ammeter (Fig. 33-1). The am¬ 
meter is of a type which has the zero point in the center of the 
scale. Thus current flowing through it in one direction causes the 
pointer to deflect to the right, and current in the opposite direction 
deflects the pointer to the left. 

Charging a Capacitor. Now close the switch. The positive pole 
of the battery, having a deficiency of electrons, pulls electrons off 
plate A of the capacitor, 
leaving a positive charge on 
that plate. The negative 
pole of the battery, having 
an excess of electrons, 
forces electrons to flow onto 
plate B of the capacitor, 
which receives, therefore, a 
negative charge. The meter 
shows this flow of electrons 
by the pointer’s deflecting 
to the right, as seen in Fig¬ 
ure 33-2. 

The opposing charges on the plates of the capacitor set up 
a dielectric field or electrostatic field between them through the 
vacuum, as shown by the dotted lines. The electrical energy that 
flowed through the circuit is stored in this dielectric field, and cur¬ 
rent continues to flow until this field reaches the end of its ability 

to store electrical energy. 
When this limit is reached, 
the pointer of the ammeter 
drops back to zero, indicat¬ 
ing that no more current is 
flowing, and we say that 
the capacitor is charged. 

From Figure 33-2, you 
see that when the capacitor 
is charged, the electromo¬ 
tive force created by the 
dielectric field is exactly 
equal and opposite to the 
electromotive force of the 



Fig. 33-3. Capacitor fully charged. The 
battery has been removed. 


e 





Fig. 33-2. Capacitor being charged. 
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mica between the plates. The meter indicates that more current 
flows for a short time in the same direction as before (Fig. 33-5). 

Apf)arently, more electrical energy has been stored in the 
dielectric field. Where did this increased capacitance come from, 
since the electromotive force of the battery remained constant? 

For the answer, we have to go back to our electron theory. 
One explanation based on this theory is the following: Each atom 
of the sheet of mica consists of a nucleus around which are re- 


NUCLEUS 



SHEET OF MICA 


Fig. 33-6. Normal ar¬ 
rangement of the atoms of 
a sheet of mica. 


volving the planetary electrons (Fig. 33-6). When the sheet of 
mica is placed in the dielectric field between the two plates, the 
planetary electrons of the atoms tend to move up the field toward 
the plate with a plus ( + ) charge. But since the electrons of the 
atoms of the elements in mica are not readily separated from their 
nuclei, it is supposed that these electrons rotate in distorted orbits 
around their nuclei, as shown in Figure 33-7. 

This distortion of the orbits of these electrons changes the 
dielectric field within the various atoms of the mica, and tends to 
neutralize the field caused by the charge of the plates of the ca¬ 
pacitor. Thus, the total dielectric field becomes the field created 
by the charge on the capacitor plates plus the dielectric fields 
around the atoms of the mica. As a result, the electromotive force 
created by the charged dielectric field causes more electrons to flow 
out of plate A and more onto plate B until the original balance 
is re-established. For these reasons, the ammeter showed that more 
current was flowing. 

Another way to state what was just explained is to say that 
more electrical energy is stored in the distorted orbits of the 
electrons of the dielectric. So, in addition to the size and closeness 
of the plates of the capacitor, we have a third condition that de¬ 
termines the amount of electrical energy a capacitor can store— 
namely, the amount of energy that can be stored in the dielectric. 
This quantity is called the dielectric constant and depends upon 
the material used as a dielectric. 
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Fig. 33-7. Distortion of 
the orbits of the planetary 
electrons of the atoms of 
the mica as a result of 
charging the capacitor 
plates. 


PLATE~> r^+ + + + ^ \ A 



If the dielectric constant for air is taken as 1, mica has a 
constant of from 3 to 7, and wax paper has a dielectric constant 
of from 2 to 3.2. 

The Variable Capacitor. Capacitors may be fixed or variable. 
The variable capacitor, as used to tune our simple crystal receiver 
(Fig. 8-3), may have plates of brass or aluminum. These plates 
may be rotated to vary the area of the plates facing one another, 
and the ability of the capacitor to store electrical energy is thus 
varied. Quite often, the plates are arranged in two sets of several 
plates each. The plates in each set are connected together. This 
gives the same effect as though we had a capacitor with larger 
plates, and thus we get a greater total effect. The stationary set 
of plates is called the stator and the rotary set the rotor. Air is 
usually the dielectric in variable capacitors. 

Fixed Capacitors. A commonly used type of fixed capacitor is 
one with tin foil or brass plates and with thin sheets of mica for 
dielectric. A capacitor of this type is called a mica capacitor. See 
Fig. 6-2A. This type capacitor also is used as the grid capacitor 
in the triode detector circuit (Fig. 15-14). Such fixed capacitors 
usually are encased in bakelite or other insulating materials to 
protect them from moisture. To increase the capacitance, the 
plates are arranged in sets just as in the variable capacitor. 

A fixed capacitor of greater capacitance can be made by 
placing a strip of waxed paper between two strips of tin foil about 
an inch wide and several feet long. As we know, the large area of 
the tin-foil plates will permit this capacitor to have a large ca¬ 
pacitance. To save space, the whole is rolled up and encased in 
cardboard. This is called a paper capacitor (Fig. 6-2B). Such a 
capacitor may be used as a bypass capacitor (Fig. 23-12). 
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Electrolytic Capacitors, Another fixed capacitor commonly 
used in power supplies is the electrolytic capacitor (Fig. 18-16). In 
such a capacitor, a sheet of aluminum is kept immersed in a borax 
solution (called the electrolyte). An extremely thin coating of 
aluminum oxide and oxygen gas forms on the surface of the alu¬ 
minum. If we consider the aluminum as one plate of the capacitor 
and the borax solution as the other, the coating of the aluminum 
oxide and oxygen gas, which will not conduct electricity, becomes 
the dielectric. The aluminum need not be a straight sheet but may 
be folded over many times or loosely rolled to give a greater ef¬ 
fective area. Because the “plates** are separated by an extremely 
thin dielectric, the capacitance of such a capacitor is very high. 
Care must be taken, however, to connect the aluminum plate to 
the positive ( + ) side of the line; otherwise, the dielectric will be 
punctured and the capacitor destroyed. A variation of this type of 
electrolytic capacitor (called a wet type because of the solution) 
is the dry type. Although this capacitor is not strictly dry, it is so 
called because instead of the liquid electrolyte, a gauze saturated 
with borax solution is used. This dry electrolytic capacitor has a 
definite advantage in that the solution cannot spill. 

Electrolytic cax)acitors are usually used where large capaci¬ 
tances are required, as in the case of the filter system of the B 
eliminator (Fig. 18-2). 

The Breakdown Voltage of Capacitors, In addition to capaci¬ 
tance, another factor in the rating of capacitors is the breakdown 
voltage. If the electromotive force across the plates becomes great 
enough, an electron stream may be forced through the dielectric in 
the form of a spark. This spark burns a hole through the dielectric, 
and thus ruins its insulating property and destroys the capacitor. 
In the case of capacitors using paper, mica, or glass as dielectrics, 
this puncture is fatal to the capacitors. If air, borax solution, or 
oil is used as the dielectric, the breakdown heals itself when the 
electromotive force is removed. Care must be taken to operate 
the capacitor at a value which will not cause a breakdown. This 
value usually appears on the label on the capacitor. 

The breakdown value depends upon the material of the 
dielectric and upon its thickness. The greater the thickness, the 
more electromotive force it can stand. But the greater the dielectric 
thickness, the smaller the capacitance. Capacitors with thicker 
dielectrics (greater breakdown value) must compensate for this 
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condition by having a greater plate area if the capacitance is to 
be the same as that of a capacitor with a thin dielectric. Thus 
capacitors that can stand greater electromotive forces are usually 
bulkier. 

How Do Capacitors Lose Energy? Losses of electrical energy 
in capacitors fall into three classes. First, there is the resistance 
loss resulting from the resistance of the plates of the caj^acitor and 
the wires leading to it. This loss is usually quite low, for the jdates 
of the capacitor are large. The wire losses can be kept down by 
using heavy wire and good joints. 

Then there is the leakage loss. Xo nuatter how good an in¬ 
sulator we have, some electrons are bound to leak through it. 
This loss can be reduced by choosing material for the dielectric 
which offers a high resistance to the flow of electrons. Mica is such 
a substance. Waxed paper is fairly efficient. 

Finally, there are the dielectric losses. These fall into two 
groups. When alternating current is applied to a capacitor, the 
orbits of the electrons of the dielectric are constantly being dis¬ 
torted. The energy to perform this work must come from the elec¬ 
trical source, and thus represents a loss. We call this the dielectric 
hysteresis loss. 

The other dielectric loss arises from the fact that some of the 
electrical energy remains in the dielectric after the capacitor has 
discharged. This residual loss is called the dielectric absorption 
loss. Certain substances, like mica, if used as dielectrics, will keep 
these dielectric losses low. 

What Is Capacitance? From Figure 33-2, we can see that as 
w^e charge a capacitor, the dielectric field builds up a counter 
electromotive force which opposes the original electromotive force. 
The greater the electromotive force, the stronger the dielectric 
field and the greater the counter electromotive force, (We must 
take care, however, not to exceed the breakdown lunit of the ca¬ 
pacitor.) Thus, the capacitor acts to oppose any change in the 
voltage. This j)roperty of a circuit which opposes any change 
in voltage is known as capacitance. Tn direct-current circuits where 
the voltage is continuous and does not vary, capacitance, there¬ 
fore, does not enter into their functioning. But in alternating- 
current circuits, the voltage is constantly changing, and here 
capacitance is just as important as inductance. 

Measurement of Capacitance. The terms capacity and capaci- 
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tance are often used interchangeably, })ut capacitance is the pre¬ 
ferred form. Let us study the measurement of capacitance. 

The unit used to measure the capacitance of a circuit is the 
farad (f), named in honor of the English scientist Faraday. 
The farad can be defined as the amount of capacitance present in 
a capacitor when one coulomb of electrical energy (6.28 X 10*'* 
electrons) is stored on the plates when one volt of electromotive 
force is applied. The symbol used for capacitance is C. 

From this definition, w’e can see that 


C (in farads) 


Q (in coulombs) 
E (in volts) 


For practical use, the farad is too large a value to be con¬ 
veniently handled. Accordingly, we use the microfarad (yiif), which 
is one one-millionth of a farad, and the micromicrofarad (ppf), 
which is one one-millionth of a microfarad.* Thus, the value of 
the grid capacitor used in the triode detector is 0.00025 microfarad 
(/itf), or 250 micromicrofarads (^fif). The capacitor used in the 
filter circuit of the B eliminator may have a capacitance of 8 
microfarads (ftf). 

Calculation of the Capacitance of a Capacitor, We have seen 
that the capacitance of a capacitor is directly proportional to the 
total area of the plates that are exposed to the dielectric, inversely 
I)roportional to the thickness of the dielectric, and directly propor¬ 
tional to the dielectric constant. 

Scientists have evolved the following formula to compute the 
capacitance of a capacitor: 


^ 0.0885 X X ^ X (A^ - 1) 


where C is the capacitance in micromicrofarads (ppf), K is the 
dielectric constant. S is the area in square centimeters of one side 
of one plate. A" is the total number of plates, and t is thickness of 
the dielectric in centimeters. 

Let us try an example. Calculate the capacitance of a capaci¬ 
tor having two tin-foil plates each 2.5 cm wide and 250 cm long. 
The wax paper w^hich separates these plates has a thickness of 
0.25 cm and a dielectric constant of 2. 


* Some manufnrtiircrs, in slaini)inia: parts, have abbreviated micro- by m rather 
than fi. This rni^ht caiiso confu.sion, .since one mf is a millifarad, properly under¬ 
stood. Hence, we use n for micros. 
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Substituting our values in the above formula, we get 

0.0S85 X 2 X 625 X 1 ^ ^^2 5 
0.25 

Thus, the eapacitancc of this capacitor is 442.*5 micromicro¬ 
farads or 0.0004425 microfarad (/^f). 

Capacitors in Series. When two or more capacitors are con¬ 
nected in series, the total capacitance is less than that of the 
smallest (•a])a(*itor in the circuit. Figure ^^3-8 shows wdiy. You can 
see that the effect of connecting two capacitors A and B in series, 
each with a dielectric thickness of d, is the equivalent of having one 


CAPACITOR CAPACITOR 
A B 
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- + 
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- 

- 

d 

« — — 

d 

- 

EQUIVALENT TO—► 

2d 

— 


F'ig. 33-8. Diagram shotving the effect of two capacitors in series. 

capacitor whose dielectric thickness is 2d. The two center plates 
of the caj)acitors in series really do not add to the capacitance in 
any way, because the charges produced on them are electrically 
opposite and, therefore, neutralize each other. The effect, then, is 
the same as though the two inner plates were eliminated. Since the 
effect of connecting capacitors in series is to produce the equivalent 
of one capacitor with a thicker dielectric, the total capacitance is 
less than that of the smallest capacitor. 

The formula by w^hich we find the total capacitance of capaci¬ 
tors connected in series is 


loltll 111 

TT + w + TT + • • ■ and 80 forth 

Cl C2 C3 

Since the effect of connecting capacitors in series is to produce 
the equivalent of one capacitor with a thicker dielectric, the break¬ 
down voltage is increased. We must not assume, however, that 
connecting two capacitors, each with a breakdown voltage of 500 
volts, will produce a capacitor with a breakdown voltage of 
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1,000 volts. We have seen that in the direct-current circuit, the 
voltage drop across resistors in series depends upon the resistance 
of each one. Likewise, the voltage across each capacitor depends 
upon its impedance. Should a 1,000-volt electromotive force be 
divided so that the voltage drop across one 500-volt capacitor is 
300 volts and that across the other 500 volt capacitor is 700 volts, 
the latter will break down. The full 1,000 volts will then be applied 
to the second capacitor, which will also break down. Only if the 
voltage drop across each is equal to that across the other (that is, 
if the impedances of the two cai)acitors are equal), is it safe to put 
1,000 volts across the two in series. 

Capacitors in Parallel. Connecting several similar capacitors in 
parallel is the equivalent of having one capacitor whose plate area 
is equal to the total plate area and whose dielectric thickness is 
the equivalent of that of one of them. You may see why this is so 
from Figure 33-9. The area of plate No. 1 of capacitor A is added 
to the area of plate No. 1 of capacitor B. Similarly, the area of 
plate No. 2 of capacitor A is added to the area of plate No. 2 of 
capacitor B. The dielectric thickness has remained the same. 
Since the plate areas of capacitors A and B have been added and 
the dielectric thickness has remained the same, the capacitance 
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Fig. 3.3-9. Diagram showing the effect of two capacitors in parallel. 


of the equivalent capacitor (C) is equal to the capacitance of A 
plus the capacitance of B. This can be expressed in the formula: 

Ctota! = Cl + C2 + Ca + • • • and so forth 

The breakdown voltage of capacitors in parallel is that of 
the lowest breakdown voltage of any of them. 

Direct Current Applied to Capacitors. A capacitor in series 
with a direct-current circuit will block the current, since in effect 
there is an insulator inserted in series with the circuit. But the 
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nioinent the switcli is closed, there will be a flow of electrons to one 
plate of the (•a])acit()r and from the other jflatc. Thus, in effect, 
there will he a flow of current in the direct-current circuit except 
through the dielectric (Fig. 33-2). This flow will continue until 
the counter electromotive force of the capacitor is equal to the 
electromotive force of the battery. This equilibrium comes about 
very (luickly. Then the current flow ceases. 

Also, we know that th(^ effect of capacitance is to oppose any 
change in voltage. Thus, if our voltage is fluctuating, the capacitor 
tends to opjjose the rise and fall of this voltage. The effect is, 
thus, to firoduce a steady electromotive force. Now we can under- 
staiul the smoothing or leveling action of the capacitors in the 
filter circuit of the H eliminator (Fig. 18-2). 

Another common use for capacitors in a direct-current circuit, 
although not related to radio, is to protect contact switches of 
ignition systems in automobiles. An ignition circuit has an induct¬ 
ance in series with a source of direct current. When the circuit is 
broken by the switch, inductance tends to keep the current flowing. 
This current manifests itself in the form of a hot spark across the 
contact points of the switch. In time, they may be burnt u]). We 
connect a capacitor across these contact points; the electrical 
energy set flowing by the inductance goes to charge the capacitor, 
and no sparking results. 

Capacitors in Alternating^Current Circuits, .\s in the case 
of the direct-current circuit, alternating current cannot flow 
through the dielectric of a capacitor connected in series. But in 
the alternating-current circuit, the voltage and current are con¬ 
stantly changing and periodically reversing. So just about the time 
the current has ceased flowing into the i)latcs of the capacitor, an 
alternation or half cycle has been coin])leted, and the current is 
ready to reverse anyway, so the electrons that have just entered 
one ])late come back out and go through the external circuit and 
into the other plate of the capacitor. This process continues for 
each reversal of the alternating current. 

Except for the dielectric, then, current is flowing in all parts 
of the circuit. Meters and lamp bulbs placed in the circuit will 
indicate this flow. It is common practice to say that alternating 
current will flow through a capacitor. 

Capacitive Reactance, The effect of a capacitor is to build up a 
counter electromotive force which opposes the flow of current. 
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Thus capacitance, like iiuluctanco. increases the impedance of an 
alternating-current circuit. This factor wliicli increases the im- 
jH^Iancc is called the capacitive reactance. Its symbol is Xr and 
its unit is the ohm. 

The amount of ca|)acitive reactance depends on the value of 
capacitance and the frequency. The forjnula for capacitive react¬ 
ance is 


2TfC ■■ i).2XfC 

where Xr is the capacitive reactance in ohms. / is the frequency in 
cycles i)er second. C is the capacitance in farads, and 2rr is the con¬ 
stant necessary to make tlie result come out in ohms. Since n 
is ap|)roxiinately equal to 3.14. — (>.2^. Note here tliat the higher 

the frequency, the .smaller the capacitive reactance. 

If we were to have a circuit which had only ca[)acita]ice. the 
im])edance (Z) would be e(jual to the ca[)acitive reactance (Xr). 
If we substitute Xr for Z in our Ohm's law for alternating-current 
circuits (see page 357 ). we get 

7 . B - 7 X X. - f 

Effect of Capacitance on Those Relationship of Voltages and 
Current. The effect of capacitance on the phase relation of voltage 
and current is opposite to that of inductance; the voltage lags 
behind the current. This lag is due to the counter electromotive 
force of the capacitor. Thus, .the current reaches its peak before 
the voltage (Fig. 33-10). 



Fig. 33-10. A —Circuit containing capacitance only, 

B—Sine curves shoiving how voltage {E) lags 90^ behind the cur¬ 
rent (/). 

C — Vector diagram showing the same thing. 
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As in the case of inductance, 
the maximum phase angle for 
capacitive circuits is 90®. Al¬ 
though this maximum can never 
be obtained in practice, it can 
be approached much more 
closely with capacitors than with 
inductors. 

Alternating-Current Circuits 
with Capacitance and Resist- 
ance in Series. As in the case 
of the alternating-current circuit 
with inductance and resistance 
in series, when capacitance and resistance are in series, the impe¬ 
dance (Z) is equal to the combined effect of the resistance (R) and 
the capacitive reactance (Xc). Here, too, you do not simply add R 
and Xcy but you must add them by the right-triangle method (page 
370). 

Let R be one side of a right triangle and Xc the other. Then 
Z is equal to the hypotenuse. From this we get the following 
formula: 

Z = + (Xc)* 

Finding the Value of the Power Factor. We have seen that, in 
a direct-current circuit, 

P (power) = E X I 

We also know that in an alternating-current circuit containing 
nothing but resistance, 

P = effective volts X effective amperes. 

But placing a capacitor or inductor in the alternating-current 
circuit causes electrical energy to be stored up in these devices. In 
the capacitor, this energy is stored in the dielectric field. In the 
inductor, it is stored in the magnetic field. 

When the applied electromotive force falls to zero, the capaci¬ 
tor begins to discharge electrons back through the circuit from the 
negative to the positive plate. As the current falls to zero, the mag¬ 
netic field around the inductor collapses, and a counter electro¬ 
motive force is induced. 

In both cases, electrical power is sent back into the source. 



Fig. 33-11. Diagram showing how 
to add resistance (/?) and capaci¬ 
tive reactance (A'c) in series. 
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Thus, the true power is less than the apparent power. We may 
describe this condition by saying that: 

True power = apparent power X power factor. 

Let us go back to our right- 
triangle representation of Z in 
terms of R and Xc. In Figure 
33 -12, 0 is the phase angle. It is 
the relationship between the re¬ 
sistance {R) and the impedance 
(Z) which causes the true pow'er 
to be less than the ai:)parent 
power. Thus the power factor is 
equal to 7?/Z. In the above tri¬ 
angle, R is the side adjacent to Fig. 33-12. Diagram showing the 

angle and Z is the hypotenuse. calculation of the power factor. 

From trigonometry, we learn 

that the adjacent side divided by the hypotenuse is known as the 
cosine of the included angle 0 (abbreviated to cos 0). Since R/Z 
is the pow(!r factor, our formula now becomes 

True power = apparent power X cos 0. 

The cosine of 0 never exceeds 1. 

The Effects of Radio Frequencies. In alternating-current cir¬ 
cuits, the frequency of the electric current plays an important part. 
Household current has frequencies up to 60 cycles per second; 
audio frequencies go up to 15,000 cycles per second; radio fre¬ 
quencies may run as high as millions of cycles per second. 

A study of the formulas indicates that the inductive reactance 
of a coil or the capacitive reactance of a capacitor varies greatly 
with variations of frequency. Thus, a coil which has a low induc¬ 
tive reactance at 60 cycles per second may have an inductive react¬ 
ance 100 times as great at radio frequencies. A capacitor that offers 
little capacitive reactance at radio frequencies may offer a tre¬ 
mendous capacitive reactance at 60 cycles. 

Even the resistance of a straight wire is affected by the fre¬ 
quency of the current flowing through it. It has been found that 
at high frequencies, the electrons traveling through a wire tend to 
travel near the surface, rather than the center, of the wire. The 
effect—namely, increased resistance—is as though we were using a 
thinner wire. This effect is called the skin effect. 
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The various losses which we have seen are present in the 
inductor and cai)acitor, such as the eddy current and hysteresis 
losses, also are increased as the frequency increases. This is the 
reason why inductors with laminated-iron cores are not usually 
employed for radio-frequency work. 

We encounter anothe>r difficulty at radio frequencies. A 
straight wire, carrying a current, has a magnetic field around it 
and, therefore, has a certain amount of inductance. At low fre¬ 
quencies, its inductive reactance is negligible, but as we approach 
the higher frequencies, this inductive reactance increases and must 
be taken into account. We then refer to the distributed or stray 
inductance of the wire. A radio set will often fail to function 
pro])erly owing to the stray inductance of the wires connecting the 
various parts. 

Likewise, two wires running close to each other form a capaci¬ 
tor. At low frequencies, the impedance offered by such a capacitor 
is very high, and a negligible amount of electrical energy is trans¬ 
ferred from one wire to another. But at radio frequencies, the im¬ 
pedance becomes smaller, and appreciable quantities of electrical 
energy may thus be transferred to circuits where they do not belong. 
This effect is called the distributed or stray capacitance. You will 
recall that the internal capacitance of the triode, although too 
small to cause trouble at audio frequencies, is great enough to set 
up a feed-back in the radio-frequency amplifier (Chap. 23). 

SUtAMARY 

1 . Capacitors are devices for storing energy in the form of electro¬ 
static charges. 

2. Capacitance of a capacitor is determined by the area of the 
plates, distance between plates, and the nature of the dielectric. 

3. Capacitor types include fixed (mica, paper, electrolytic) and 
variable, 

4. Capacitors are rated for their breakdown voltage, or the ability 
to with.stand high electromotive forces. This ability is deter¬ 
mined by the nature and thickness of the dielectric. 

5. The unit of measurement of capacitance is the farad. A farad 
is the amount of cai)acitance present when one coulomb of 
electrical energy is stored in a capacitor under the pressure of 
one volt. 

6 . When capacitors are connected in series, capacitance is less for 
the combination than the capacitance of the smallest capacitor. 
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7. Capacitors in parallel give a combined capacitance equal to the 
sum of the capacitances of tlie several capacitors. 

8. In direct-current circuits, no current flows through a capacitor, 
but a momentary current develops until the electromotive force 
across the caf)acitor ecjuals the api)lied electromotive force. 

9. Strictly speaking, no current really goes through a capacitor in 
an alternating-current circuit, but since the current on both 
sides of the capacitor is con.stantly changing, there is at all 
times a current in all parts of such circuits except in the dielec¬ 
tric itself. 

10. The efTect of capacitance on phase relationship is to cause the 
voltage to lag 90° behind the current. 


GLOSSARY 


Breakdown Voltage: The voltage across a capacitor at which a spark 
will jump through the dielectric. 

Capacitance: The property of a capacitor to store a charge and to 
oppose any voltage change across it. 

Capacitve Reactance (AV): The opposition to the passage of alter¬ 
nating current resulting from the holding-l)ack-of-voltagc effect of 
a capacitor. 

Dielectric Absorption Loss: Loss of pow'cr in the dielectric of a capaci¬ 
tor due to the retention of some of tlie energy of atomic distortion 
by the dielectric after tlie capacitor has been discharged. 

Dielectric Constant: A constant for an insulator telling the relative 
amount of energy that can be stored in it in the form of a distorted 
electronic orbit as comjiared witli air. 

Dielectric Field: The field of energy stored in the dielectric of a 
charged capacitor. 

Dielectric Hysteresis Loss: Loss of power in the dielectric of a capacitor 
due to the reluctance of the atomic orbits to change their states of 
distortion. 

Dielectric Losses: Power lo.sses in the dielectric of a capacitor. 
Electrolytic Capacitor: A capacitor with plates of aluminum and borax 
solution and a dielectric of aluminum oxide and oxygen. 
Electrostatic Field: Same as the dielectric field. 

Farad: The unit of capacitance of a capacitor. 

Leakage Loss: Loss of power by electronic leakage through the di¬ 
electric of a capacitor. 

Mica Capacitor: A capacitor with a mica insulator. 

Micro-: 1/1,000,000. 

Micromicro-: 1/1,000,000,000,000. 

Paper Capacitor: A capacitor with a paper dielectric. 

Skin Effect: The increase of resistance of a wire over its ohmic re- 
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sistance with high frequency due to the tendency of current to 
travel only over the surface or skin of the wire. 

Stray or Distributed Capacitance: The capacitance between the. turns 
of wire of a coil, of importance when the coil is conducting a very 
high-frequency current. 

Stray or Distributed Inductance: The inductance of a straight wire con¬ 
ducting very high-frec^uency currents. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is the basic structure of all capacitors? 

2. State tlie electronic behavior during the charging of a capacitor 
with a battery. 

3. What happens to the eh'ctrical energy flowing in a circuit as it 
charges uj) a capacitor? 

4. What is the relation between the voltage across a charged ca¬ 
pacitor and that of the charging battery? 

5- Upon what three factors docs the amount of energy that can 
be stored in a charged capacitor depend? 

6. Explain what is meant by the dielectric constant of the dielec¬ 
tric of a capacitor. 

7. What is meant by a variable capacitor? How is this variation 
accomplished? 

8. U'liat is a mica capacitor and where might it be used in 
receivers? 

9. Describe the structure of a paper capacitor. 

10. Describe the structure of an electrolytic capacitor. Account for 
its high capacitance. 

11. What care is necessary in the use of an electrolytic capacitor? 

12. A capacitor was ruined when too high a voltage was placed 
across its plates. Explain what happened internally. 

13. Upon what factors does the breakdown voltage of a capacitor 
depend? 

14. What are the three classes of losses in a capacitor? 

15. How does a capacitor act to oppose any voltage change across 
it? 

16. Explain the meaning of capacitance of a capacitor and give 
the units in which it is measured. 

17. Relate the capacitance, quantity of charge, and charging volt¬ 
age for any capacitor in a formula, and give the units of 
measurement for each. 

18. Calculate the total capacitance of three capacitors in parallel, 
one being 100 ^if, the other 10 fif, and the third 800 ppi. 

19. Calculate the total capacitance oif a 10-ftf, a 20-/if, and a 40-^f 
capacitor connected in series. 
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20. What is the effect on breakdown voltage of connecting two ca¬ 
pacitors of equal capacitance in series? 

21. When will current flow from a battery into a capacitor cease? 

22. Precisely what is meant when we say that alternating current 
is flowing through a capacitor in the circuit? 

23. What is the name given to the opposition to flow of alternating 
current by a capacitor, and in what unit is it measured? 

24. How does the change of frequency affect the reactance of a 
capacitor? How does increasing the capacitance of a capacitor 
affect its reactance when the frequency is kept constant? 

25. State Ohm’s law for a purely capacitive circuit supplied with 
an alternating current. 

26. What effect does a capacitor in an alternating-current circuit 
have upon the phase relationship of the voltage and the cur¬ 
rent? What is the maximum phase difference angle? 

27. Calculate the total holding-back effect of an alternating-current 
circuit containing a capacitor whose reactance is 4 ohms and 
a resistor of 3 ohms. 

28. Why is the true power dissipation of a circuit containing a 
resistor and capacitor different from that of the apparent 
power? How is the former obtained from the latter? 

29. What is meant by power factor? Give two ways in which it 
may be found. 

30. What is the largest power factor possible? Account for this. 

31. As the frequency of current is increased, what effects occur in 
the inductors and capacitors in the circuit? 
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PROBLEM 1. How is resonatu'c shown by vectors? 

PROBLEM 2. How is resonance usually brought about 
in a receiver? 

PROBLEM 3. What are the characteristics of series and 
parallel resonant circuits? 

PROBLEM 4. How do we calculate the values for the 
different factors in a tuning circuit? 

PROBLEM 5. How are filters for various frequency 
ranges designed? 


Vector Representation of Resonance, We have already learned 
tliat the use of vectors furnishes us with a convenient means for 
picturing the relationshii) of currents and voltages in alternating- 
current circuits. Thus, if an alternating-current circuit has nothing 
but inductance in it, the vector diagram appears as in Figure 34-1. 

We know that the length of the voltage or electromotive- 
force (E) vector is independent of the length of the current (/) 
vector, and that the length of each vector depends upon the scale 
selected for each. Thus, if we select a scale of, say, 100 volts per 
inch for the voltage vector, if this vector is one inch long, it repre¬ 
sents 100 volts. If it is 2 inches long, it represents 200 volts. 

At the same time, wc may use a scale of, say, one ampere per 
inch for the current vector. Thus, if this vector is 2 inches long, it 
represents 2 amperes. 

Thus, from Figure 34-1, we can tell the strength of voltage 
and current. We can also tell that the voltage leads the current in 
this circuit. The angle oj lead (the phase angle) is 90° (since we 
always read vector diagrams in a counterclockwise direction). 
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Fig. 34-1. A —Circuit containing 
inductance only. 

B —Vector diagram showing 
current [I) lagging 90° behind wit- 
age(E). 


If the alternating-current circuit has nothing but capacitance 
in it, the vector diagram ap])ears as in Figure 34-2. Here, you 
can see, the current leads the voltage. The ])hase angle is 90° once 
again. 

Pure resistance (i?), in an alternating-current circuit, has no 
effect on the phase relationship between current and voltage. Thus, 



-B- 


Fig. 34-2. A —Circuit containing capac¬ 
itance only. 

B — Vector diagram showing voltage 
{E) lagging 90° behind current (/), 


E 

if our circuit has nothing but resistance in it, the vector diagram 
shows us that the voltage and current are in phase (Fig. 34-3). 

Another use of the vector diagram is to enable us to add volt¬ 
ages and currents in alternating-current circuits. If we have two 
resistors in series, it is a simple arithmetical problem to add the 
voltages across each of the resistors in order to calculate the total 
voltage supplied by the source (Fig. 34-4). Since the connection in 
this diagram is a series connection, the current (/) is the same 
throughout the whole circuit. 

If, however, we have an inductor and a resistor in series, we 
cannot simply add the voltage across each to give us the total 
voltage. We must take into consideration the fact that inductance 
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-A- 



-B- 



Fig. 34-3. A —Circuit 
containing resistance only. 

B—Vector diagram 
showing voltage {E) and 
current (/) in phase. 


affects the phase relationships. This situation appears in the vector 
diagram of Figure 34-5. Note that I and Er are in phase, but that 
I and El are 90° out of phase. 

To obtain the total voltage supplied by the source, we must 
make use of the parallelogram method described in Chapter 31. 


-A- 


-B- 


^TOTAL© 



m -TOT/^ 

L E-► 

L -E„- J 

---- 


Fig. 34-4. A —Circuit containing two resistors (Jf?i and ft) in series. The 
voltage drop across each {Eri and Er^)^ when added together, will give the total 
voltage (E) of the circuit. 

B—The vector diagram picturing the above. 


Here, too, the current is the same throughout the whole circuit. 
The same procedure can be followed if capacitance and resistance 
appear in the circuit. The vector diagram appears in Figure 34-6. 

Representing Tuned Circuits by Vectors. When capacitance and 
inductance both appear in a circuit, we call such a hookup a tuned 
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-A- 


-B- 



Fig. 34-5. A—Circuit with resistance (/?) and inductance (L) in series. 

B —Vector diagram showing how the voltage drop across the re¬ 
sistor (Er) is added to the volUtge drop across the inductor 


circuit. We have encountered such tuned circuits throughout our 
examination of the radio receiver. 

We may use the same procedure as above to show the effect of 
capacitance and inductance in the tuned circuit. The diagrams in 
Figure 34-7 picture this. 

Since the vector for the voltage across the inductor is 180° 
from the vector for the voltage across the capacitor, they are on the 
same straight line. Since they are in opposite directions, we may 


-A- -B- 



Fig. 34-6. A—Circuit with resistance {H) and capacitance (C) in series. 

B —Vector diagram showing how the voltage drop across the re¬ 
sistor {Er) is added to the voltage drop across the capacitor (Fc). 
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-A- -B- 



Ec 


Fig. 34-7. A—CirciiU diagram with indmiance (L) and capacitance (C) in 
series. 

B— Vector diagrams showing El greater than Ec. 

subtract one from the other to get the total voltage. We may 
assume, for example, a vector for El larger than that for Ec. The 
result then is as if we had nothing in the circuit but an inductor 
whose voltage vector is the difference between vector El and vector 
Ec. If Ec is made larger than El, the result is as if we had nothing 
but a capacitor in the circuit (Fig. 34-8). 



Fig. 34-8. A—Circuit diagram with inductance (L) and capacitance (C) in 
series, 

B —Vector diagrams showing Ec greater than El- 


If El is equal to Ec, they cancel each other out, and the net 
result is zero. We now have 


El = Ec, 


El - = 0 
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From the formula E = I X Xlj we may determine that the voltage 
across the inductor (called here El) is equal to the product of the 
current (/) and the inductive reactance (Xl). Thus, El = I X Xl. 
Similarly, we may determine from the formula E = I X Xc that 
the voltage across the capacitor (Ec) is equal to / X Xc. 

Since El = £r, then I X Xl = I X Xc. The inductor and ca¬ 
pacitor are connected in series and, therefore, the current (/) flow¬ 
ing through them is the same. We may therefore cancel out /, and 
we get 

Xl = Xc 

Also, from the formula El-- Ec = 0, we get (/X Xl) — 
(/X Xc) = 0. Dividing through by /, 

Xl - Xc = j = 0 

So when El is equal to Ec^ the inductive reactance (Xl) is equal 
to the capacitive reactance (Xc). Like the voltages, the reactances 
act in opposition and, therefore, cancel each other out. The net 
reactance of the circuit is zero. We call this condition resonance. 

Impedance at Resonance. Since this circuit contains merely 
an inductor and a capacitor, the impedance (Z) of the circuit is 
equal to the net reactance. Thus, Z becomes equal to zero. Since 
I = E/Z, at resonance 7 = E/0. Since any number divided by zero 
is equal to infinity, then E/0 is equal to infinity, and the current 
flowing through a circuit at resonance is infinitely great. Although 
this ideal does not exist in practice, the current at resonance may 
reach very large values. 

The reason that the current is not equal to infinity at reso¬ 
nance is the presence of a certain amount of resistance in every 
circuit. Thus, when Xl and Xc cancel out, Z is not equal to zero 
but actually it is equal to the resistance found in the circuit, and 
the current, therefore, is limited. 

Since the impedance Z is equal to the square root of the sum 
of the square of the resistance (R) plus the square of reactance 
(X), we can show this formula as follows: 

Z = V/2* + X* 

Thus, if the reactance is inductive, the formula becomes 


Z = VJ2* + (Xi.)* 
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and if the reactance is capacitive, it becomes 

z - + (Xcy 

If, however, the reactance is due to inductance and capacitance in 
series, we see that these two reactances tend to oppose each other. 
Thus, the formula becomes 

Z = V/22 + (Xl - XcY 

Note that we subtract Xc from Xl because here we assume Xl to 
be the larger. If Xc is the larger, we subtract Xl from it. 

At resonance, Xl — Xc becomes zero. Our formula now is 

Z = VFTO, or Z = fi 

This resistance is almost entirely found in the wire that goes to 

make up the coil or inductor. We can 
make this resistance very small by 
winding our coil with a few turns of 
heavy wire, but a small amount of re¬ 
sistance still remains. But for our theo¬ 
retical discussion at this point, we 
assume that there is no resistance in 
the circuit. 

Assume that the circuit shown in 
Figure 34-9 is at resonance and the fre¬ 
quency of the generator is kept con¬ 
stant. Then Xl = Xc, Xl — Xc = 0, 
Z = 0, and the current (/) is very great. 
If we keep the inductance (L) constant 
and vary the capacitor (C) so that Xc 
becomes larger or smaller, the condition 
of resonance is destroyed. Xl no longer 
equals Xc. Xl — Xc no longer equals 
zero. Z likewise is no longer equal to zero, but quickly assumes size¬ 
able proportions, and the current (/) is proportionally reduced. 
This can be shown by the graph in Figure 34-10. Note how quickly 
the current falls at a change in capacitance. 

Tuning for Resonance. We can now understand what happens 
in our radio receiver as we turn the dial that controls the variable 
capacitor. We say that a certain radio station, say WOR, comes in 
at a certain ‘‘point on the capacitor.” What we mean is that at 



Fig. 34-9. Use of a vari- 
able capacitor to vary the 
resonant frequency of the 
circuit 
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this certain “point on the capac¬ 
itor,” the capacitance is such ^ 

that, together with the induct- /1\ 

ance of a fixed coil or inductor, 5 / I \ 

the tuning circuit is resonant to | / \ 

radio signals of a particular fre- | / I* \ 

quency—namely, the frequency ^ \ 

of station WOR (710 kc). Cur- / I \ 

rent set flowing in the tuning ^ _ i ^ 

circuit by WOR’s radio wave capacitance (o - 

will be at its maximum. Fig. 34-10. Graph showing the ef- 

Turning the dial (and feci on the current (/) as the ca- 

thereby changing the capaci- pacitance of the variable capacitor 

tance) throws the circuit out of ^ 

rtyi .11 ductance and frequency are kept 

resonance. The current quickly consiarU. 

dies down, and we no longer 

hear that station. Of course, the 

same thing would occur if the capacitor were kept constant and 
the inductor varied. Although some radio receivers tune by means 
of changes in inductance, most sets use variable capacitors. 

How Frequency Affects Resonance. In addition to being de¬ 
pendent upon the values of L and C, the condition of resonance 
also depends upon the frequency (/). We know that Xl = 2ir/L, 
and 

Y 1 
2irfC 

(pages 374 and 397). If Xl equals Xc (at resonance), then 

"" 2^ 

Multiplying both sides of this equation by /, we get 

r X (2,L) . ^ 

Dividing both sides by 2irL, we get 


•' (2ir)* X LXC 

Taking the square root of both sides, we get 

; - - _ 

v'(2x)* X LXC 2x V 


1 
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Thus, the resonant frecjiiency (/r) is 

f = - ^ - 

27r VLXC 


This condition holds at resonance only, and we can see that any 
change in the frec^uency will upset this condition. 

We can now plot fre- 
(luency against current to 
show this relationshii) (Fig- 
34-11). Thus, if our tuning 
circuit is resonant to a radio 
signal whose frequency is, 
say, 710 kc, signals at that 
frequency will set a large 
current flowing in the 
tuner. Signals whose fre¬ 
quencies fall below or 
above 710 kc will not be 
able to cause any appreci¬ 
able currents to flow in the 
tuning circuit, and thus the 
signals will not he heard 
(Chap. 4). 

Voltage Gain of a Res- 
onant Circuit There is an¬ 
other feature we should 
note about a resonant circuit. While the voltage drop across the 
complete circuit (Er — Ec) is equal to zero at resonance, the voltage 
drop across the inductor (El) and that across the capacitor (Ec) 
are not zero, but may be very large. It is only because they are equal 
and opposite at resonance that they cancel each other out. In fact, 
El and Er may be many times as great as the voltage delivered by 
the source, since Ec — I X Xc and El = I X Xl, and / may be very 
large owing to the condition of resonance. This feature makes it pos¬ 
sible to obtain considerable voltage amplification of radio signals of 
that particular frequency to which the circuit is resonant. You can 
now understand why a stage of tuned radio-frequency amplification 
can give more voltage amplification than an untuned stage (Chap. 
23). 



FREQUENCY(KC) 


Fig. 34-11. Curve of a resonant circuit 
showing the relationship of current (I) 
to changes in frequency. The inductance 
and capacitance of the circuit are kept 
constant. 
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2r VL X C 

shows us that for a given frequency, the factor L X C must be 
equal to a certain quantity if the circuit is to be resonant to that 
frfH^uency. Thus, L iiiay be large and C small or C large and L 
small, provided their product is the same (pages 28-30). 

Calculating the Capacitance Needed for Resonance. Let us try 
a i)roblem. Assume that the tuner in Chapter 6, consists of an 
inductor whose inductance is 300 microhenrys and a variable ca- 
l)acitor whose maximum capacitance is 0.00035 ^f. To what value 
must we set our variable capacitor so that our circuit will receive 
the radio wave broadcast by station WOR (710 kc)? (In electrical 
language we mean, at what value of our capacitor will the tuning 
circuit be in resonance with a transmitting station whose frequency 
is 710 kc?) 

From our formula, we see that at resonance 


27r VL X C 

where /, is in cycles per second, L is in henrys, and C is in farads. 
Thus, /, is equal to 710 kc, or 710,000 cycles, and L is equal to 
300 microhenrys or 0.0003 henry. Substituting these values, we 
get 


710,000 = 


1 


6.28 VO.0003 X C 
Multiplying both sides by 6.28, wxi get 

1 


or 


710,000 X 6.28 = 

4,458,800 = 


VO.0003 X C 
1 


v'O.0003 X VC 


Since the .V0.0003 is equal to 0.01732, then 

1 


4,458,800 = 


0.01732 Vc 
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Multiplying both sides by 0.01732, we get 


1 

Vc 


= 77,226 


or 

Then C = 0.000,000,000,166 farad. This magnitude may be ex¬ 
pressed more conveniently as 0.000,166 /if. This means, then, that 
our variable capacitor must be set so that its capacitance is 0.000,- 
166 /if to receive station WOR. 

An Example to Show Voltage Amplification. It was stated that 
the tuned circuit at resonance may give us a certain amount of 
voltage amplification. Let us try another problem to see how this 
works out. 

Figure 34-12 shows the circuit described in the above prob¬ 
lem. You recognize the P and S coils as the primary and secondary, 
respectively, of the antenna coupler. Across the secondary is placed 
the input voltage, or electromotive force, induced in it from the 


I Fig. 34-12. The tuning circuit of 
i the radio receiver as a resonant cir- 
Y cuit. 


primary by the current produced by the radio wave from a station 
such as WOR cutting across the antenna-ground system. The out¬ 
put of the tuner is the voltage developed across the capacitor (C) 
which places the electrical charges on the grid of the following 
tube. The ratio of output to input voltage—that is, the number of 
times the input voltage must be multiplied to become as great as 
the output voltage—is the amplification gain of the tuned circuit. 

From the previous problem we know that the frequency (/) 
is 710,000 cycles per second, and the capacitance (C) of the capaci¬ 
tor for this station is 0.000,166 /^f (0.000,000,000,166 farad). Let us 
further assume that the input voltage is 0.001 volt and that the 
resistance of the secondary is 10 ohms. 
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The impedance of the capacitor can be found from the follow¬ 
ing formula: 

Y = 1 

27r XfXC 

where Xc is expressed is ohms, / in cycles per second, and C in 
farads. 

Substituting our known values, we get 

_ 1 _ 

6.28 X 710,000 X 0.000,000,000,166 

0.00074 

Since at resonance Xc and Xl drop out, the current flowing in the 
tuned circuit may be found by the following formula: 


Xc = 
Xc = 



0.001 volt 
10 ohms 


= 0.0001 ampere. 


The voltage across the capacitor (Ec) is equal to the product of the 
current (/) and the reactance of the capacitor (Xa). Thus, 


Ec - I X Xc — 0.0001 ampere X 1,351 ohms = 0.1351 volt. 

But the voltage developed across the capacitor is the output volt¬ 
age of the circuit. Thus, you see that we get a voltage amplification 
of 135 (that is, the voltage across the capacitor divided by the 
input voltage is 0.1351 ^0.001 = 135) from this circuit at reso¬ 
nance. 

No Energy U Created by Voltage Gains. The voltage gain of 
this circuit is no violation of the principle of the conservation of 
energy. Electrical energy is alternately exchanged between the 
inductor and the capacitor. The only power dissipated is that 
which is converted into heat by the resistance of the circuit. This 
loss is the only power which the primary is called upon to supply. 

If electrical energy is drawn from the tuner, for example, to 
supply the crystal detector and phones, the voltage across the 
secondary output will drop to a value consistent with the available 
input power. 

Series Resonant Circuits. We may picture our resonant circuit 
very simply as in Figure 34-13. Here the inductor, the resistance of 
the inductor, and the capacitor are pictured as being in series with 
the electrical source. We call such a circuit a series resonant circuit. 
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Fig. 34-13. The series 
resonant circuit showing 
inductance, capacitance , 
and resistance in series. 


Let us list some of the things we 
know about this circuit. At resonance, 
Xi. is equal and opposite to Xr. These 
two reactances cancel each other out. 
The opposition to the flow of current, 
or impedance (Z), then becomes equal 
to the resistance (/?). If /? is small, the 
current (I) flovving through the circuit 
becomes quite great. Thus, the charac¬ 
teristic effect of a series resonant circuit 
is to permit to flow through the circuit 
a large amount of current whose fre¬ 
quency is in resormnce with that of the 
resonant circuit. 


Since the source of electrical energy, here the alternating-cur¬ 
rent generator, is in series with the circuit, its impedance will help 
cut down the amount of current in the circuit. It becomes neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to keep the impedance of the source as low as 
possible. 

How Resistance Reduces Selectivity, In Chapter 10 it was 
stated that the effect of resistance in the tuner is to reduce the 
selectivity of the receiving set. Let us see if we can explain how this 
happens. 

We know that at resonance Xi. and Xc are equal and opposite, 
and that Z is e(iual to R. Assume that the value of R is small, and 




Fig. 34-14. Vector dia¬ 
grams shounng effect of 
frequency changes on a 
resonant circuit when the 
resistance (/?) is small. 

A — Resonance. 

B—Frequency re¬ 
duced. Slightly off reso¬ 
nance. 

C—Frequency in¬ 
creased. Slightly off reso¬ 
nance. 


let us draw a vector diagram to picture this condition (Fig. 
34-14-A). 

Figure 34-14-B shows what happens as the froQuency is re¬ 
duced. Xc becomes larger and Xl smaller. The circuit is now some- 
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Fig. 34-15. Vector dia¬ 
grams showing the effect 
of frequency changes on 
a resonant circuit irhen 
the resistance (/?) is large. 

A — Resonance. 

B—Frequency re¬ 
duced. Slightly off reso¬ 
nance. 

C— Frequency in¬ 
creased. Slightly off reso¬ 
nance. 


-A- -B- 

Xi 



-C- 


Xl 



2 

R 


Xc 


what off resonance. The impedance iZ) is increased and, therefore, 
the current flowing through the circuit is reduced. 

Figure 34-14-C shows what happens as the frequency is in¬ 
creased. Xr becomes smaller and Xl larger. The circuit is some¬ 
what off resonance, and the current flowing through the circuit is 
reduced again. 

Now let us see what happens if the resistance is large. Fig¬ 
ure 34-15-A shows the condition of resonance. Note that Z is larger 
than it appears in Figure 34-14-A. 

Figures 34-15-ii and (/ show the vector diagram for the cir¬ 
cuit made slightly off resonance by reducing the frequency in Fig¬ 
ure B and increasing the frequency in Figure C. In both cases, 
Z appears larger than the Z at resonance. 

But note this. In Figure 84-14, when the circuit w^as off reso- 
nanc'p, the impedance became much larger than was the impedance 
at resonance. In Figure 84-15, 
the impedance, when the circuit 
was off resonance, became only 
slightly larger than w^as the im¬ 
pedance at resonance. 

Thus, the difference be¬ 
tween the amounts of current 
flowing through the circuit in 
the resonant and off-resonant 
conditions is much greater when 
the resistance in the circuit is 
small than when it is large. 

We can now show this rela¬ 
tionship in a graph (Fig. 84-10) 



Fig. 34-16. Resonance curves 
showing changes produced by 
changes in resistance (/?). Induct¬ 
ance and capacitance are kept con¬ 
stant. 


21 ) 
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by plotting the current against 
the frequency. Here we assume 
that the inductance and capac¬ 
itance remain the same. These 
curves are called the resonayice 
curves and show the effect of re¬ 
sistance in a series resonant cir¬ 
cuit. The greater the resistance, 
the less the current at resonance; 
hence, the flatter and broader Fig. 34-17. The parallel resonant 

the curve. Compare these curves circuit with inductance (L) and 

with the tuning curves of Fig- capacitance (C) in parallel, 
ures 10-1 and 10-2. 

Parallel Resonant Circuits. In addition to the series form, the 
resonant circuit may assume a parallel form. This is shown in Fig¬ 
ure 34-17. We call this a parallel resonant circuit. In a series cir¬ 
cuit, the current is uniform, and the voltages across the circuit ele¬ 
ments are added vectorially to yield the total potential drop across 
the circuit. In a parallel circuit, however, the voltage across each 
branch is the same, and the separate branch currents are added to 
yield the total current through the circuit. 

The current flowing from the alternating-current generator in 
Figure 34-17 divides when it comes to the junction of the tw'O 
branches of the circuit. Part of the current flows through the in¬ 
ductive branch and part through the capacitive branch. The 
amount of current that will flow through each branch depends 

upon the impedance of each. 




Fig. 34-18. The parallel resonant 
circuit. The resistance is usually 
found in the inductive branch of the 
circuit. 


The greater proportion of the 
current will flow through the 
branch offering the smaller im¬ 
pedance. 

At low frequency, the in¬ 
ductive reactance of L is low, 
the capacitive reactance of C is 
high, and more current tends to 
flow in the inductive branch. At 
high frequencies, the reverse is 
true, and more current tends to 
flow in the capacitive branch. 

At a certain frequency (res- 
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onance), the inductive reactance is equal to the capacitive re¬ 
actance. The current flowing in each branch is then the same. 

But inductance causes the current to lag 90° behind the volt¬ 
age, whereas capacitance causes it to lead the voltage by 90°. Thus, 
the currents flowing in each branch are 180° apart (90° -|-90°). 
This is the same as saying that they are flowing in opposite direc¬ 
tions. Since at resonance the currents are thus equal and opposite, 
they tend to cancel out, and the net result for the complete parallel 
resonant circuit is that there is no flow of current from the genera¬ 
tor, We may say that the effect of a parallel resonant circuit is the 
same as an infinitely great resistance placed in scries with the source 
of electrical energy. ThuSy the characteristic effect of a parallel 
resonant circuit is to offer a tremendous resistance to a current 
whose frequency is in resonance with that of the resonmit circuit. 

As in the case of the series resonant circuit, the presence of a 
small amount of resistance in the circuit causes us to modify our 
theoretical results. This resistance is almost completely due to the 
resistance of the wire which goes to make up the inductor. Our 
circuit for parallel resonance becomes that shown in Figure 34-18. 
At resonance, the impedance of the L branch of the circuit is 
slightly greater than that of the C branch, and although the net 
result is equivalent to a very large resistance in series with the 
source, it is not an infinitely great resistance, and a certain small 
amount of current does actually flow through the circuit. 

At resonance, then, the im¬ 


pedance of the parallel resonant 
circuit becomes very great. As 
we vary our frequency to a 
smaller or larger value than the 
resonant frequency, the imped¬ 
ance of the circuit quickly drops, 
and more and more current 
flows. We can picture this by 
plotting impedance against /re- 
quency. The result (Fig. 34-19) 
is similar to the resonance curve 
for the series resonant circuit 
that we obtained when we 
plotted current against /re- 



FREOUENCY-- 


Fig. 34-19. Resonance curve for 
the parallel resonant circuit with 
impedance (Z) plotted against the 
frequency (/). C and L are kept 
constant. 


quency (Fig. 34-11). 
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We have seen that the presence of resistance in the inductive 
branch of the resonant circuit upset the balance and permitted 
current from the generator to flow in the circuit. The greater this 
resistance, the more current flows in the circuit. The result of re¬ 
sistance, then, is to flatten and broaden the resonance curve shown 
in Figure 34-19. 

In the i)arallel resonant circuit, except for the presence of re¬ 
sistance as noted above, the currents flowing through the branches 
of the circuit are equal and opposite. Thus, we may state that 

1l — Iv, II — /c = 0 

From this relation we may see that, although the net result is that 
no current flows from the generator, the current flowing from the 
inductor to the capacitor (II) and back again (Ic) may be quite 
large. 

When we discussed the series resonant circuit, we stated that 
at resonance, the current flow is at its maximum. But in the case 
of the parallel resonant circuit, w’e saw that the current flow from 
the generator at resonance is at its minimum. For this reason, we 
often call the parallel resonant circuit the antircsonant circuit. 

It has been found that the maximum transfer of powder occurs 
when the impedance of the load (the circuit) matches the im¬ 
pedance of the source (the generator) (pages 512-514). Thus, since 
the impedance of the series resonant circuit is very small, we 
should keep the impedance of the generator small, too. The im¬ 
pedance of the parallel resonant circuit, however, is very high. It 
is important, therefore, that the impedance of the source be like¬ 
wise kept high. 

The Q of a Resonant Circuit. Examination of the resonance 
curves in Figure 34-10 shows us that the less resistance w^e have in 
the circuit, the sharper the curve. This statement means that the 
difference in current strength at the re.sonant frequency and cur¬ 
rent strength at a frecpjericy slightly off resonance is very marked. 
Another way of saying the same thing is that the selectivity is 
good. The selectivity is, thus, determined by the amount of resist¬ 
ance in the circuit. The less the resistance, the better the selec¬ 
tivity. 

The resistance in a resonant circuit is almost exclusively 
lodged in the coil. This resistance (R) is the effective alternating- 
current resistance and includes the resistance of the wire, the loss 
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due to distributed capacitance, and the loss due to the skin effect 
of alternating; current. In a well-designed coil, H is due almost 
entirely to skin effect. The less the resistance of a coil, the better 
it is. 

This “goodness” or merit of the coil may be expressed by the 
ratio between the inductive reactance (.Yr) and the resistance (/?). 
The symbol for this ratio is the capital letter (j. It is helpful to 
associate Q with (juality. 


Since i.f equal to 27r/L, then 

n - ML 
^ R 

The loss in a coil due to rlistributed capacitance and to the skin 
effect is roughly i)roportionate to the fre(|uency. The inductive 
reactance (A”/.) is directly proportionate to the fretpiency. P"or 
these reasons, the Q of a coil remains fairly constant over a wide 


Fig. 34-20. Series reso 
nanf circuU to show the 
amplification gain of a 
tuned circuit. 






ID 

O 


range of frequencies. Typical radio inductors have (?’s of the order 
of 100 to 800, depending upon the nature of the service for which 
they are designed. The Q is sometimes called the figure of merit. 

At resonance in a parallel tuned circuit, the net resistance 
(/?o) is Q times the reactance of either one of the branches. Thus, 


Ko = A"r X 0 = X Q 


The current through either the inductor or capacitor at resonance 
is Q times the net line current. In series resonant circuits, the 
voltage across either the inductor or capacitor is equal to Q times 
the net voltage across the complete circuit. 
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If we consider the secondary circuit of Figure 34-12 a series 
resonant circuit as shown in Figure 34-20, we see that Q times the 
net voltage across the complete circuit (the input voltage) is equal 
to the voltage across the capacitor (the output voltage). From 
this we may infer that Q is equal to the amplification gain of the 
tuned circuit. 



Fig. 34-21. One method 
of coupling one tuned cir- 
cuit to another. 


Coupled Circuits. In radio work, 
one tuned circuit is often coupled to an¬ 
other, as in Figure 34-21. The over-all 
frequency characteristic—that is, the 
relationship between frequency and 
current flowing in the secondary for a 
given voltage across the primary—can 
be shown by a graph like that in Figure 
34-11. If each circuit is independently 
tuned to the same frequency and then 
the circuits are loosely coupled—that is, if all the lines of force 
around the primary coil cut across a few of the secondary turns, 
or if a small percentage of the lines of force cut across all the 
secondary turns—the over-all frequency characteristic assumes the 
form of curve A in Figure 34-22. 

But, if the coupling is sufficiently increased so that many lines 
of force cut across many secondary turns, the over-all reactance and 
effective resistance are so altered that a double-humped frequency 
characteristic results, one 
peak occurring on either 
side of the frequency to 
which the circuits were in¬ 
dividually tuned (Hg. 34- 
22, curve B). 

We call this condition 
tight coupling. One method 
of achieving it is to wind 
the secondary coil directly 
over the primary. You will 
readily see why such a 
curve is usually not desired 34-22. Resonant curves showing the 

for radio tuning: two fre- effect of coupling. 

quencies (that is, two ra- B-Tightly coupled. 

dio stations) would come in C—Compromise between A and B. 
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with equal strength for any one 
setting of the variable capacitor. 

In practice, a compromise is 
often struck between very loose 
and very tight coupling to 
permit nearly uniform energy 
transfer over a particular re¬ 
stricted range of frequencies 
(Fig. 34-22, curve C). You can 
now see how we eliminated side¬ 
band cutting in the superhetero¬ 
dyne receiver (Chap. 2G, Fig. 

26-11). 

As shown in Figure 34-16, 
resistance in any circuit also 
tends to flatten out the curve 
that shows the frequency char¬ 
acteristic, and thus tends to reduce the selectivity of our circuit. 
However, note that in coupling we can broaden the curve without 
greatly reducing the current value. 

Action of Filters. Electrically, filters are used to separate cur¬ 
rents of certain frequencies from those of other frequencies. For 
our discussion here, we may consider direct current as having a 
zero frequency. 

Assume that you have as an electrical source a battery sup¬ 
plying direct current (zero frequency), a generator of alternat¬ 
ing current of audio frequency 
(low frequency), and a genera¬ 
tor of radio-frequency current 
(high frequency). Assume that 
they are all connected in series 
and supply current to a load 
through a resistor connected in 
series (Fig. 34-23). Let us neg¬ 
lect the impedance of the source. 

The resistor will not have 
any filtering action, because it 
impedes equally all currents 
that pass through it, regardless 
of frequency. 


c 



Fig. 34-24. The resistor of Figure 
3^-23 has been replaced by a ca¬ 
pacitor (C). 


R 



Fig. 34-23. A battery, a low-fre¬ 
quency (AF) generator, and a high- 
frequency (RF) generator supply¬ 
ing current to a load through a 
resistor (R). 
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Now, assume that you replace the resistor with a capacitor 
(Fig. 34-24). The direct current will be filtered out because the 
capacitor offers infinite impedance to its passage. Since 

27r/C 

at low frequencies the capacitor offers a definite impedance to the 
flow of current. Thus, it will im])ede the passage of audio-fre¬ 
quency current considerably. 

The impedance to the radio-fre¬ 
quency current, however, will be 
very small, since when / reaches 
a large size, the value of the 
fraction becomes very small. 

If now an inductor replaces 
the capacitor (Fig. 34-25), the 
direct current will be only 
slightly impeded, owing to the 
small resistance of the coil. Since 
X/. = 2‘jrjL, the impedance to the 
audio frequency will be consider¬ 
ably more than that to the direct 
current. But the impedance to 
the radio frequency may be so 
great that most of the radio-frequency current will be held back. We 
now can understand the action of the radio-frequency choke coil in 
Figure 23-13, w^here the radio-frequency currents are held back from 
the audio-frequency amplifier. 

Low-Pass Filter, Now let us connect the capacitor across the 
load (Fig. 34-2fi). None of the direct current will flow through the 
capacitor. Since the capacitor offers a fairly high impedance to the 
audio-frequency current, very little of it will pass through, and 
most of it will flow into the load. Radio-frequency current, how¬ 
ever, will find that the capacitor offers it an easy path, and very 
little will flow through the load. We call this arrangement a low- 
pass filter since it passes the low^ frequencies on to the load. 
Another example of the use of a low-pass filter is shown in the 
tone control pictured in Figure 25-1. Stray radio-frequency current 
is bypassed to the ground through the capacitor in Figure 23-13, 
by means of this filter system. 


.6 


AF 


-t 




LOAD 


Fig. 34-25. The current is now 
being fed to the load through an in¬ 
ductor (L), 
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High-Pass Filter. Tn Figure 
34-27, we have replaced the ca¬ 
pacitor across the load by an 
inductor. Now the direct current 
and the audio-frequency current 
will pass through the inductor, 
very little going to the load. The 
radio-frequency current, how¬ 
ever, will find that L offers a 
very high impedance to its j)as- 
sage, and most of the current 
will flow through the load. We 
call this arrangement a high- 
pass filler. In Figure 25-3 arm 
B of the tone control is an ex¬ 
ample of such a filter. 

Pouer-Supply Filters. Let us see how these principles apply to 
the filter system of our power su])])ly ((^hap. 18). This consists of a 
choke (!oil and two capacitors connected as in Figure 34-28. In 
this circuit, the inductor and capacitors are very large, the choke 
coil being 30 henrys and the capacitors 8 mI each. You will also 
remember that the current flowing into the filter system is a full- 
wave pulsating direct current delivered by a full-wave rectifier 

from the OO-cycle alternating- 
current line. This pulsating di¬ 
rect current may be resolved 
into its two components, a direct 
current and a 120-cyclc alternat¬ 
ing current (Fig. 34-29). 

As this pulsating direct cur¬ 
rent enters the filter system, the 
direct-current component flows 
through, impeded only by the 
resistance of the choke coil. The 
alternating-current component, 
although at a fairly low fre¬ 
quency, finds the impedance of 
the 30-henry choke quite high. 
Most of the alternating current, 
therefore, is blocked and must 



Fig. 34-27. The inductor (L) is 
now in parallel with the load and 
acts as a high-pass filter—that is, 
the high-frequency currents can 
pass to the load. 



Fig. 34-26. The raparilor (C) is 
now in parallel with the load and 
ads as a low-pass jiUvr—ihal is, 
the low-frequency currenls can pass 
to the load. 
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1 

INPUT FROM 
RECTIFIER 
TUBE 
J_ 


OUTPUT 
TO SET 


Fig. 34-28. The filter cir^ 
cult of the power supply. 


l)ass through Ci, which, because of its large value, offers a low-iin- 
pedance path. The current flowing through the choke coil, therefore, 
has almost the complete direct-current component and very little of 
the alternating-current component (Fig. 34-30). 


Fig. 34-29. Waveform di¬ 
agram shauHtig the pulsat¬ 
ing direct current from Ihe 
full-wave rectifier lube 
broken down into its two 
components, a steady di¬ 
rect current which goes to 
the radio set and a 120- 
cycle alternating current 
which is filtered out. 


Tmj 


PULSATING DC 
FROM FULL-WAVE 
RECTIFIER TUBE 


. ^ 120-CVCLE 

\y « 


The impedance of the load further blocks the alternating-cur- 
rent component, which again finds a path through C 2 . The result 
is that only a steady direct current flow^s into the load. This filter 
system is an example of a low-pass filter, the current passing, in 
this case, having zero frequency. 

Figure 34-31 shows a high-pass filter, having an action oppo¬ 
site to that described above: only currents of high frequency can 
pass through. 

Filter Action of Resonant Circuits, Resonant circuits can be 
made to serve as filters in a manner similar to the individual induc¬ 
tors and capacitors discussed above. The series resonant circuit 
offers a very low impedance to currents of the particular frequency 
to which it is tuned and a relatively high impedance to currents of 
other frequencies. 
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The parallel resonant cir¬ 
cuit, on the other hand, offers a 
very high impedance to currents 
of the particular frequency to 
which it is tuned and a rela¬ 
tively low impedance to currents 
of other frequencies. 

Assume that the resonant 
circuits in Figure 34-32 are 
tuned to the same frequency, 
say, that of WOR (710 kc). Cur¬ 
rents of all frequencies flow into 
the filter network from the an¬ 
tenna. As they approach parallel resonant circuit No. 1, current 
whose frequency is 710 kc finds that this circuit offers it a very high 
impedance. Very little of this current flows through the parallel 
resonant circuit and most of it flows on to the series resonant circuit. 
Currents of other frequencies, how^ever, find parallel resonant cir¬ 
cuit No. 1 an easy path, and most of these currents flow to the ground. 


Fig. 34-30. Waveform of the pul- 
sating direct current after it passes 
through half of the filter section. 
The second half of the fdter irons 
out this slight ripple. 


Fig. 34-31. C ircuit of a 
high-pass filter. 



The Band-Pass Filter. The series resonant circuit offers a low- 
impedance path to current whose frequency is 710 kc. Currents of 
other frequencies, however, are stopped and forced to flow back to 
the ground through parallel resonant circuit No. 1. 

The current that passes through the series resonant circuit is 
predominantly of the 710-kc frequency, along with a very small 
amount of some nearby frequency. 

Once again the parallel resonant circuit, now circuit No. 2, 
offers a high impedance to the 710-kc current and forces it to flow 
on to the set. The stray currents whose frequencies are not 710 kc 
find this circuit an easy path to the ground. The net result 
is that only currents whose frequency is 710 kc will find their way 
to the set. We call this complete circuit a band-pass filter. 
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Fig. 34-32. Diagram 
showing how series and 
parallel resonant circuits 
are used to allow signals 
of only one band of fre¬ 
quencies to pass. The 
band-pass filter. 


The Band-Elimination Filter. The situation shown in Figure 
34-,‘515 is the exact opposite of the one we have just considered. If 
all three resonant circuits are tuned to, say, 710 kc, any current 
whose frequency is 710 kc is stopped from ])assing through and will 
be forced to flow to tlie ground. Currents of all other frequencies 
will pass through to the set. 

We call this a band-elimination or band-stop filter. It is used 
under conditions where it is desired to keep a powerful station, 
such as WOR, from interfering with reception of other stations. 


Fig. 34-33. Diagram 
showing how series and 
parallel resonant cirniils 
are used to stop signals of 
one band of frequencies 
from passing. The band- 
slop filter. 



SUMMARY 


1. Capacitors and inductors may be connected together to form a 
circuit that is resonant to a definite frequency. 

2. At resonance, the voltage drop across the capacitor (Ec) is equal 
and opposite to the voltage drop across the inductor (E/J. 
Thus, Ec ~ E/, and Ec — E/, = 0, for a series resonant circuit. 
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3. From the above, we can see that the capacitive reactance (Xc)t 
at resonance, is equal to the inductive reactance (Xf) and that 

- X;. = 0. 

4. Tlie series resonant circuit offers very little iinf)edance to currents 
of the resonant frequency. 

5. 11ie parallel resonant circuit offers very high impedance to cur- 
r(‘nts of the resonant fre(|ueney. 

6. Selectivity in a receiver is improved by (aI reducing the resist¬ 
ance {R) of the tuning circuit and (h) by loose' coupling he- 
tw’een the^ primary and se'condary of the antenna coupler. 

7. The figure of merit of an inductor is expresscnl by the letter Q, 
w'hich is the ratio between the inductive reactance (-Y//) and the 
resistance (7?i of the coil. Thus, Q — XjJR. 

8. Some of the princijdes operative in filter systems are (a) re- 
sistoi’s im))ede ecpially the flow of direct and alternating currents, 
regardh's.s of frequency, (b) capacitors block the flow of direct 
current completely. I'he impedance of a capacitor is greater for 
h)W-fre(iuency (af) than for high-frequency (rf) curremts, and 
(c) the impedance offered by inductors to high-frequency cur¬ 
rents is greater than to low-frequency currents. 


GLOSSARY 

Antiresonant Circuit: A parallel resonant circuit. 

Filter: A circuit containing inductors and capacitors used to separate 
currents of difl’erent frequencies. 

Loose Coupling: Coupling between coils in which few* lines of force 
from the primary cut across the secondary. 

Parallel Resonant Circuit: A resonant circuit in which the generator 
is in parallel wdth a coil and with a c,apacitor. 

Resonance: That condition of a circuit containing inductance, ca¬ 
pacitance, and resistance in which -Y/. = Xc and the total reactance 
is zero. 

Series Resonant Circuit: A resonant circuit in wdiich a generator, a 
capacitor, a coil, and a resistor are all in series. 

Tight Coupling: C'oupling between coils in which many lines of force 
from the primary cut across the secondary. 

Tuned Circuit: A circuit containing a capacitor, a coil, and a resistor 
in series. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. State the effect on the current-voltage phase angle of a purely 
inductive circuit, a purely capacitive circuit, and a purely re¬ 
sistive circuit. Show this vectorially. 
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2. Show liow the impedance is determined vcctorially in a circuit 
containing an inductor and a resistor in series. 

3. Do the same for a capacitor and a resistor in series as in Ques¬ 
tion 2. 

4. Show vcctorially how to obtain the impedance of an alternat¬ 
ing-current circuit containing a capacitor, an inductor, and a 
resistor in series. 

5. When, in the circuit of Question 4, the voltages across the coil 
and capacitor are equal, what can be said about their react¬ 
ances? Give proof. 

6. When, in the circuit of Question 4, the voltages across the coil 
and capacitor are equal, what is the sum of their reactances? 
(live jiroof. 

7. What is the magnitude of the current flowing through a cir¬ 
cuit containing an inductor and a capacitor in series, and no 
resistor, when the condition of resonance exists? Give proof. 

8. Interpret the resonance curve in Figure 34-11 from the point 
of view of tuning for a station. 

9. Derive the formula for the resonant frequency of a tuned cir¬ 
cuit and give the units for the various factors. 

10. Explain how the voltage across the coil of a circuit containing 
an alternating-current generator, a ca[)acitor, a resistor, and 
a coil in series at resonance may be many times larger than the 
voltage of the generator. 

11. Describe the characteristics of a series resonant circuit. 

12. Explain vcctorially why resistance in a series resonant circuit 
reduces the selectivity of that circuit. 

13. Describe the characteristics of a parallel resonant circuit. 

14. In a series resonant circuit, the source generator must have a 
very low^ impedance for maximum power transfer. Explain why. 

15. Why must the generator have a high impedance for maximum 
power transfer in a parallel resonant circuit? 

16. What is meant by the Q of a coil and how is it calculated? 

17. What type of coupling is desirable to avoid side-band cutting? 
Explain why. 

18. Illustrate a low-pass filter by means of a circuit diagram. 

19. Illustrate a high-pa.ss filter by means of a circuit diagram. 

20. Explain how the filter system of a powder supply acts as a low- 
pass filter. 

21. Explain the operation of a band-pass filter. 

22. Explain the operation of a band-elimination filter. 




The Electromagnetic Wave 

PROBLEM 1 . What is the nature of an electromagnetic 
wave? 

PROBLEM 2. How are radio waves produced in a 
transmitting station? 

PROBLEM 3. How is the radio wave transmitted (a) 
by ground wave and (b) by sky wave? 

PROBLEM 4. How does he ionosphere affect the sky 
wave? 

PROBLEM 5. How are 5 atic and fading caused and 
corrected? 


How the Radio Wave Is Produced. The term electromagnetic 
wave covers a whole series of phenomena such as radio waves, heat 
waves, light waves, X rays, and gamma rays (the rays emitted by 
such substances as radium). These waves or rays all may be called 
forms of radiant energy and seem to differ chiefly in their wave 
lengths and, hence, frequencies. 

We will deal now only with the radio waves, which, as you will 
note, comprise a very wide range of frequencies. Little is known 
about the nature of electromagnetic waves. We do know that they 
represent a form of energy, but all else is in the realm of theory. 

The Quantum Theory. One school of thought holds that these 
rays are minute bundles of energy, shot off into space like bullets 
out of a gun. According to the Planck-Einstein theory, the flow of 
an alternating current through a conductor tends to force some of 
the electrons in the outer orbits, or rings of the atom, to take up 
positions in the inner orbits. In the process, bundles of energy, 
called quanta, are emitted. It is these quanta that radiate out into 
space, producing the radio wave. 
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Although co':.sifl(*ra()Io evidence supports the quantum theory, 
there are some facts which this theory does not explain. We have 
a.‘='Suine(l in this l)Ook that the radio wave is a wave motion through 
the medium of the ether. The student must be warned that all 
ex])]anations of the radio wave are purely theoretical and that 
further research may ja’oduce new theories. As a matter of fact, 
many .scientists t(‘nd to hold to a theory that combiners the quan¬ 
tum and wave theori(‘.s. 

flow Is an Electromagnetic Wave Produced? According to the 
wave theory, this is what happens in a transmitting station which 
broadcasts radio .signals. Assume that you have a generator capable 
of j)roducing an alternating current whose frequency is, say, 500,- 
OnO cycles per second. Two vertical wires (called a dipole antenna) 
are attached to the brushes of the generator (Fig. 35-1). 

During one half cycle, electrons stream into one of the verti¬ 
cal wires (negative charge) and out of tin* other (positive charge). 
Since the two wires have opposite electrical charges, we may con¬ 
sider tlnun as the opposite i)lates of a cai)acitor with the surround¬ 
ing air as the dielectric. As a result, a flielectric field (also called 
the electric or clrrtriK^tatic field) is set up between them. The lines 
of force an* shown in Figure 35-1. and the arrowheads indicate the 
direction of this field, from negative to positive. 

As the generator voltage dies down to zero, this dielectric field 

collapses back into the wires. Rut 
before the outermost line of force 
.shown in the drawing can reach the 
wires, the generator begins to go 
through the second half-cy(;le and an¬ 
other dielectric field begins to form. 
This field is now in the oi)posite 
direction. 

The line of force remaining from 
the first field is pushed out by the 
second field and becomes detached 
from the wire (Fig. 35-2). This proc¬ 
ess repeats itself, and the result is a 
radiating stream of lines of force that 
move out through space at the rate 
of 180,000 miles per second (Fig. 
35-3). 


OlK)lf ANTENNA-, 



Fig. 35-1. Diagram of the di¬ 
electric field around a dipole 
antenna. 
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OIRFCTION 

OF 

PROPAGATION 



DIRECTION 

or 

PROPAGATION 


Fig. 35-2. Diagram showing how lines of force are prerenfed from returning 
to the antenna. 


Wn have learned earlier in our study that a moving dielectric 
field j)roduces a magnetie field. This magnetic field is at right an¬ 
gles to the dielectric field. Thus, we have a dielectric field, with an 
accomiianying magnetic field, radiating through space. This com- 
f.»ined radiation is called the radio ivave. This is, the?refore. an elec¬ 
tromagnetic wave and, like light, is a form of radiant energy. 

The Radiation Field. We must not, however, confuse this 
radiation field with the field around a conductor carrying an elec¬ 
tric current. To differentiate between the tw^o, we call the latter the 
induced field. The induced field, at a distance of 10 miles from the 



Fig. 35-3. Diagram showing how the trapped lines of force are radiated or 
propagated. 


21 . 
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generator, is only 1/1000 as strong as at a distance of one mile. But 
the radiation field is 1/10 as strong at 10 miles as it is at one mile. 
We can see why the radiation field is used for long-distance trans¬ 
mission. 

Why Are Signah Weaker as Distance from the Station In¬ 
creases? In practice, except in the case of radio waves of very high 
frequencies, one end of the generator is connected to the ground. 
The radiation field then appears as shown in Figure 35-4. The bot¬ 
tom half of the field may be considered as though it passed through 
the earth. 



Fig, 35-4. How lines of force are radiated when one end of the generator is 
connected to the ground. 

The higher the frequency of the generator, the stronger the 
radiation field. There is some radiation at frequencies of 25 and 60 
cycles per second, but highest efficiency is obtained at 50 kc or 
over. Thus, with the ordinary type of transmitting antenna, the 
radiation field at a given point is about 25,000 times as strong at 
1,500 kc as it would be at 60 cycles per second. 

The radiation field spreads out in all directions somewhat like 
the larger and larger circles formed by ripples in a pond when a 
stone is thrown in. Since the total energy of the field is constant, 
the further away the wave gets from the generator, the more it is 
spread out and the weaker it gets. You will notice that water 
waves, too, get weaker the further they get from the source of dis¬ 
turbance (the stone thrown into the pond). 

Another factor that weakens the radiation field is the absorp¬ 
tion of energy by the earth. Eddy currents and dielectric losses 
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cut it down considerably. Thus, intervening hills or buildings may 
prevent a signal from being received strongly. 

As the radiation field (that is, the radio wave) sweeps across 
the receiving antenna, it induces a voltage, or electromotive 
force, in the antenna-ground system. This voltage is extremely 
small. It has been estimated that the electromotive force induced 
in the average receiving antenna by radiation from a nearby trans¬ 
mitting station of average power is usually about 60 microvolts 
(0.00005 volt). Signals from distant stations are correspondingly 
weaker. You can now see the necessity for radio-frequency ampli¬ 
fication in our receiver. 

The Radio Wave Is Transmitted by Ground Wave and Sky 
Wave, When a radio wave leaves the transmitting antenna, it 

SKY WAVES 


Fig. 35-5. Diagram show¬ 
ing how a transmuting 
sialion sends out ground 
and sky waves. 


spreads out in all directions. One portion travels along the surface 
of the earth and is, accordingly, called the ground wave. Another 
portion is radiated out into the sky and is appropriately called the 
sky wave (Fig. 35-5). 

The Ground Wave, As the ground wave travels over the sur¬ 
face of the earth, energy is absorbed by the earth, and the signal 
gets weaker and weaker the further it goes. This loss of energy 
results from the fact that electric currents are induced by the 
radio wave and set flowing in the earth. Naturally, the better 
electricity-conducting portions of the earth over which the radio 
wave travels require less energy to set these induced currents flow¬ 
ing than portions that are poor conductors. Thus, less energy is 
lost by the radio wave in traveling over good conductors. We can 
see, therefore, why the ground wave can travel further over ocean 
water (a relatively good conductor) than over land. 

From our study of inductance, we know that the higher the 
frequency, the greater the amount of induced voltage. We may, 
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therefore, expect that radio waves of higher frequencies will lose 
more power by the absorption of the earth than will radio waves 
of lower frequencies. 

For this reason, radio waves of lower frequencies (50 to 550 
ke) are used for ground-wave transmission over distances up to 
about 1,000 miles. Radio waves whose frequencies lie in the broad¬ 
cast band (535 to 1,005 kc) are usually effective over distances of 
about 50 to 200 miles. Of course, the energy received at any sta¬ 
tion also depends upoii the powder of the transmitting station that 
is sending the signal. At frequencies above l,f>05 kc. the ground 
wave can be received only at distances of about 15 to 20 miles. 

The Sky Wave and the Ionosphere. The sky wave travels out- 
ward into the sky and would never return to earth w-ere it not for 
the KenncUy-Heaviside Layer. This layer was named for the tw'o 
scientists who first studied it. Today, this region of the atmosphere 
beyond the stratosphere is called the ionosphere and has been 
found to consist of several layers of ionized gases. 

When a gas (such as air) exists under a very low pressure, it 
is relatively easy to knock out one or more electrons from its mole¬ 
cules. Such a molecule or atom having a deficiency of electrons is 
called an ion. An atom or grouf) of atoms that has lost one or more 
electrons has a positive charge. Ions can be attracted or repelled 
by electric forces, just as any other charged bodies are attracted or 
repelled. 

Fast-moving particles, such as electrons and cosmic rays from 
outer space, can knock off electrons from molecules of a gas under 
low pressure. In addition, certain types of radiations, such as ultra¬ 
violet rays from the sun. may also knock off these electrons. 

Ions tend to lose their charges. They constantly recombine 
with free electrons to re-forrn the original molecules. That is why 
this ionization is negligible at low" altitudes. Below 00 miles, any 
volume of air contains so many molecules of the various gases 
that any molecule which may have lost an electron almost im¬ 
mediately recovers it from a neighbor. Moreover, the ultraviolet 
rays of the sun are absorbed by the upper air, and comparatively 
few get dowui to a distance less than 60 miles above the surface of 
the earth. 

On the other hand, the further up we go, the rarer the air 
gets—that is, there are fewer molecules in any volume. Beyond 
a distance of 200 miles from the earth’s surface, there probably 
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are so few molecules that ionization is virtually nil. So we see 
that the ionos])here is a layer or region beginning at about 60 
miles beyond the surface of the earth and extending to about 
200 miles beyond the surface of the earth. 

The ionosphere is believed to consist of several layers which 
ionize in different ways. We know that different gases ionize at 
different pressures. Also, the different gases that constitute the 
air have differ(‘iit densities, and at greater distances from the 
earth, there are more molecules of the lighter gases and fewer of 
the heavier ones. This condition results in the ions forming layers 
wuthin the ionosphere at different altitudes, depending upon the 
gases present (Fig. 35-6). These layers are constantly shifting from 
day to day, from month to month, and from year to year. The 
ions also are constantly recombining with electrons, and new ions 
are being formed, (liinatic conditions and solar and stellar dis- 


Fig. 35-6. Diagram show¬ 
ing the Kennelly-TIeavi- 
side layer above the surface 
of the earth. 



turbances also cause these layers to change position. In addition 
to the great mobility of the layers, the absence of ultraviolet rays 
from the sun at night causes the whole ionosphere to rise. 

How the Sky Wave Gets Back to Earth. The effect of the iono¬ 
sphere on the sky wave is threefold. (1) A certain portion of the 
wave penetrates it and never returns to the earth. (2) A portion 
of the wave is absorbed by this layer. (3) Another portion is re¬ 
flected back to the earth, where it may be received. 

The angle at which the sky wave must strike the ionosphere 
to penetrate it depends upon the density of the layer and the 
frequency of the wave. This angle is known as the critical angle. 
It is the angle between the sky wave and the antenna transmitting 
it (Fig. 35-7). Waves that strike the ionosphere at angles less than 
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SKY WAVE PENETRATING 



Fig. 35-7. Diagram show¬ 
ing the critical angle. Sky 
waves of a certain fre¬ 
quency, striking the iono¬ 
sphere at an angle less 
than the critical angle, 
penetrate and do not re¬ 
turn to earth. 


the critical angle penetrate and never return. Those that strike the 
ionosphere at angles greater than the critical angle are reflected 
back to earth, as shown in Figures 35-7 and 35-8. The greater the 
frequency of the sky wave, the greater the critical angle. When 


Fig. 35-8. Diagram show¬ 
ing reflection of the sky 
waves from the ionosphere. 



the sun is directly overhead, the ionosphere is at its densest. This 
condition increases the critical angle. For this reason, too, the criti¬ 
cal angle is greater in daytime than at night. Seasonal changes 
in the ionosphere position and changes in its density resulting 
from sunspot activity also determine this angle. 

The absorption of part of the sky wave depends upon the 
density of the ionosphere. Increased ionization of the air resulting 
from sunshine, sunspot activity, and the like, all tend to increase 
the absorption. 

Skip Distance and Skip Zones. The portion of the sky wave 
that is reflected to the earth does not come straight down, but is 
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Fig. 35-9. Diagram shoiu- 
ing what is meant by skip 
distance. 



reflected at an angle that corresponds to the angle at which that 
particular wave strikes the ionosphere. Figure 35-8 illustrates this 
principle. The wave, after being reflected from the ionosphere, 
strikes the earth, then bounces back from the earth, and is again 
reflected toward the earth from the ionosphere (Fig. 35-9). This 
process continues until the radio wave is completely absorbed. 

The distance between the transmitter and the point where the 
sky wave first reaches the earth after being reflected from the iono¬ 
sphere is called the skip distance. Skip distances of several hundred 
miles are common at the higher frequencies. 

It is possible that there may be a gap between the furthest 
point reached by the ground w^ave and the point where the sky 
wave is reflected to earth (Fig. 35-10). This gap is known as the 



Fig. 35-10. Diagram 
showing what is meant by 
skip zone. In this zone no 
signals are received. 


skip zone and is responsible for the peculiar fact that a signal may 
be received at a great distance from the transmitting station, 
whereas an operator whose receiver is nearer to the transmitter 
may hear nothing. 
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Effect of Frequency on Transmission of the Radio Wave. The 
Federal Communications Commission has divided the radio wave 
spectrum into the following channels: 

Very low frequency (VLF). 10 to 30 kc 

Low frequency (LF). 30 to 300 kc 

Medium frequency (MF). 300 to 3,000 kc 

High frequency (HF). 3,000 to 30,000 kc 

Very high frequency (VHF). 30,000 to 300,000 kc 

I'ltrahigh frequency (THF). . 300,000 to 3,000,000 kc 

Superhigh frequency (SHF). 3,000,000 to 30,000,000 kc 

At low frequencies (30 to 300 kc), the ground wave is ex¬ 
tremely useful for distances up to about 1,000 miles. The energy 
loss caused in passing over the earth is low, and since we do not 
depend upon the ionosphere, transmission is stable and practically 
unaffected by daylight and seasonal changes. 

For transmission over distances ranging from 1,000 to about 
8,000 miles, we must depend upon the sky wave. When the fre- 
(piency is low, the amount of absorption by the ionosphere is low. 
However, this absorption increases as we raise the frequency, and 
the use of sky waves whose frequencies are about o50 kc is possible 
only at night. 

At frequencies which lie in the broadcast l)and (535 to 1,605 
kc), the earth losses of the ground wave limit its use to about 
200 miles. Owing to absorption by the ionosf)here, sky waves at 
these frequencies are not effective in daytime. But at night, when 
this absorption is reduced, transmission uj) to 3,000 miles is pos¬ 
sible. At about 1,400 kc, absorption of the sky wave reaches its 
maximum. From there on, increases in frequency result in de¬ 
creases in absorption, until the very high frequencies are reached 
(above 30 me). 

At frequencies of 1,600 kc to 30 me, ground losses become so 
great that transmission of the ground wave is limited to about 15 
miles. The sky wave, how’ever, may reach distances as far away 
as 12,000 miles from the transmitter. As is the case for all sky 
waves, however, transmission at these frequencies is unstable as a 
consequence of constant changes in the ionosphere. 

Frequencies Above 30 Me. At frequencies above 30 me, the 
ground losses are so high as to completely eliminate the ground 
wave. At these frequencies, the critical angle becomes so great that 
practically all of the sky wave penetrates the ionosphere and is 
not reflected to earth. Under freak conditions of the ionosphere, the 
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sky wave may bounec hack, 
and then transmission may 
occur over long distances. 

But such conditions are 
rare and do not last very 
long. 

Transmission of such 
waves, then»fore, is |)ossif)le 
normally only in a straight 
line from the transmitting 
antenna to the rec(*iving antenna. In this respect, then, these radio 
waves resemble light \va\(‘s. 'The <iistance we can transmit in a 
straight line* is ]iniit(Ml by the curvature of the earth’s surface (Fig. 
.‘^0-11). Thus, transmissioi^ is i)Ossihle between the transmitting sta¬ 
tion T and r(‘ceiving station A. but not receiving station Ib Of 
course, if we raise the antennas or t)lace them on top of a hill, 
greater distances can be covered. Ohanges in atmosi>heric condi¬ 
tions, due to changes in temperature, air pressure, and moisture, 
sometimes seem to increase slightly the distance over which these 
waves may be sent, by .slightly bending th(' waves toward the 
ground. Waves that normally, in straight-line transmission, would 
])ass al) 0 ve the receiving antenna are bent down to strike it. Trans¬ 
mission at these frfujuencies is quite stable, and signals are affected 
very little by outside disturbances. 

Interferences with Reception of Radio Waves. Radio waves 
suffer from interferences of two types. One such type of inter¬ 
ference is called static, and is manifested as hissing, clicking, and 
crackling noises heard in the receiver. These noises may become 
great enough to make transmission impossible. The other type is 
called fading/, and is manifest(*d in undesirable changes in the in¬ 
tensity or loudne.ss of the signal in the receiver. 

Preventing Static. Static falls into two categories. There is 
7 nan- 7 nadf‘ static and natural static, or atmospherics. 

Man-made static is generatefl by most electrical devices. Igni¬ 
tion systems, diathermy machines, sparking brushes on motors and 
generators—all may cau.se interference with radio reception. In 
fact, almost any flevice that produces an electric spark can gen¬ 
erate static. This static may be radiated into space and be picked 
up by nearby antennas, or may be sent directly into the receiver 
through a common power supply. 
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Fig. 35-J J. Diagram illuslrating trans- 
mis.^ ion above iiO me. Radio wares from 
transmitting station (T) ran be received 
at receiving station (A), but not at (B). 
The curvature of the earth interferes. 
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Whenever an electric spark occurs, a train of radio waves is 
sent out over a fairly wide band of frequencies. For this reason, 
static is difficult to eliminate. 

The best method for eliminating man-made static is to kill it 
at the source. If the brushes of a motor are sparking, cleaning them 
will eliminate this source of static. Another method of prevention 
is to place a filter system betw^een the machine that is at fault and 
the power lines. The filter will bypass the radio-frequency currents 
to the ground. Figure 35-12 shows such a filter. The radio-fre¬ 
quency currents are prevented from entering the powder lines by 
the choke coils, and they take the easy path to the ground through 
the capacitors. 

Eliminating Static by Changes in the Receiver. Where we can¬ 
not filter out static or where static is radiated into space, other 
methods of elimination are used. Since static is a form of radio 

wave, a selective tuner may 
help in tuning it out. The 
use of a directional an¬ 
tenna, such as a loop, will 
eliminate some of the static, 
if the source of the noise 
is not in the same direction 
as the transmitting sta¬ 
tion. 

Man-made static falls 
into two classes: the im¬ 
pulse type and the hiss 
type. The impulse type 
consists of separate and dis¬ 
tinct pulses of very high 
amplitude. These pulses are of very short duration. The hiss type 
consists of a series of pulses, so close together that they overlap to 
j)roduce the hiss. For the reduction of the hiss type of static, we 
employ the methods outlined above. 

The impulse type of static may be eliminated by yet another 
method. Since the impulses consist of high-amplitude pulses of 
very short duration, we can get rid of them if the receiver is made 
to go dead for the extremely short interval that the static im¬ 
pulses are present. Because this interval is so minute, there is no 
noticeable interference with the signal. 
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Fig. 35-12. Filter circuit to prevent 
radio-frequency currents set up hy a 
sparking machine from traveling back 
into the power lines. 
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A form of automatic volume control is used. As the loud im¬ 
pulse comes in, the amplification factor of the receiver is reduced 
to zero, and nothing is heard. After the impulse has passed, the set 
returns to normal (Chap. 24). This automatic volume control 
must, of necessity, be extremely quick-acting. 

Natural static, or atmospherics, consists of radio waves gen¬ 
erated from such natural sources as thunderstorms. Such waves are 
usually responsible for the crackling and crashing sometimes heard 
in the receiver. They are present at most of the frequencies and 
diminish in strength as the frequency increases. For this reason, 
transmission at high frequencies suffers little from this form of 
interference. At the ultrahigh frequencies, static is rarely present 
except during local thunderstorms. 

Static may be transmitted like any other radio wave. At low 
or broadcast frequencies, static from far places is absent in the 
receiver owing to the absorption of the sky wave. But at night, this 
absorption is diminished, and the sky-wave static may cover great 
distances. Atmospherics may be reduced by the methods used to 
reduce the hiss type of man-made static—namely, by employment 
of a selective receiver and a directional antenna. 

Causes of Fading, Fading, the second source of interference, 
is caused by the interaction of two parts of the same radio wave. 
At a certain distance from the transmitter, both the ground wave 
and the sky wave may be received. Because each wave travels a 
different path, it is possible that they may be received simulta¬ 
neously or slightly out of step. If they come in together, they 
reinforce one another, and the signal is louder. If they are out of 
step, they tend to neutralize one another, and the signal dies down 
(Fig. 35-13). 


Fig. 35-13. Diagram 
showing how fading is 
produced. The ground 
wave and the sky wave ar¬ 
rive at the same point (A) 
out of step {out of phase) 
and tend to neutralize each 
other. This condition 
causes the signal to fade 
out. 
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Fig. 35-14. Another cause 
oj fading. Here two sky 
waves arrive at the same 
point (A) out of step. 


Another cause of fading is the ionos})here. Because of varia¬ 
tions in the sky wave <lue (o cliangos in the ionosphere, the signal 
in the receiver may get louder and weaker. Fading may also be 
caused by the interaction of two sky waves. One sky wave may 
reach the receiver in one hop, while the other, hitting the iono¬ 
sphere at a different angle, may arrive in two hops (Fig. 85-14). 
Here, too. fading may or may not occur, depending upon whether 
or not the two sky waves arrive in step. 

Violent citanges in the ionosphere, dufiiig a condition known 
as an ionosphere stoJ'm, cause severe fading, esj)ecially among fre¬ 
quencies higher than 1.5 me. These storms may last as long as 
several weeks and are believed to be due to vigorous sunspot ac¬ 
tivity. 

The most common means of overcoming fading is the use of 
automatic volume control. As the signal drops, the gain of the 
tube is rais(vl. and the level of rece|)tion is maintained. Automatic 
volume control is not very effective, howev(?r, where the fading is 
extreme. 

Another method used to overcome fading is known as di¬ 
versity reception. It has been found that fading doe^s not usually 
occur at two differcMit j)laces at exactly the same time. Accordingly, 
two or more receiving antennas are used, spaced some distance 
apart. Thus, if fading occurs in one. the other may still receive the 
loud signal. This method is not yet very practical for home use 
because a rather complicated type of receiver must be used. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Radiant energy is transmitted by electromagnetic waves. Heat, 
light, radio, and gamma rays are forms of radiant, energy differ¬ 
ing. as far as we are able to judge, chiefly in frequency and 
wave length. 

2. Radio wave's exhibit prop<*rties of both electricity and mag- 
TH'tisrn, or, more pn'cisely stated, radio waves have both a 
dielectric field and a magnetic field at right angles to each 
otluT. Also the eleetric and the magnetic vectors both are at 
riglil angles to the din'ctioii of propagation. 

3. Radio waves may be produced at a transmitting .station by 
alternating-current gtmerators attached to a dipole antenna or 
to an antenna wire and ground. Electrons are set moving in the 
antenna, which may be considered as a sort of capacitor. A 
dieh'ctric field is set iif) between th(‘ two wire.s of a dipole, or 
betw(‘en the win' and grounrl for the grounded antenna. At each 
alternation, tlie new dielectric fu'ld is formed and collapses. Suc¬ 
cessive waves of lines of dielectric force an' .sent out into space 
at the sp<'ed of 18b.000 miles per second. 

4. Radiation fields increase in stnmgth in proportion to frequency, 
but all radio wave's Io.m* intensity with distance. 

5. Till' radio wave consists of two parts: a ground wave and a sky 
wave. 

6. (iround wavi's travel only comparatively short distances be¬ 
cause their energy is absorbcrl by tin' earth. Radio waves with 
fn‘(tuenci('s of oO to 550 kc travel up to distance.s of 1,000 miles 
under favorable conditions. But frequcncit's in the broadcast 
band (535 to 1.005 kci arc ('tTcclive as ground waves only for 
about 50 to 200 miles. 

7. Sky wavi's travel out into space to the ionospben*, whicli is a 
region beyond bO miles from the ('artb’s surface in which are 
ionized ga.M's. Sky \vavt> :tn' reflecti'd from the ionosphere to 
the earth wlu'ii the angle belw^-en the vc'rtical and their direc¬ 
tion of projiagation is greater than the critical angle. The critical 
angle is the anglr l>elow which the waves jicnetrate the iono¬ 
sphere. 

8. The sky wave is reflectcii to earth at varying distances from 
the transmitting stali{>n. For any i>articn!ar ease, the distance 
iH'tweeii the transmitter and the place where tin* reflectcMl sky 
wave first ^■aclle^ the earth is calk'd the skip distance. 

9. l‘'re(jU('neies al»«)V(* 30 me are very high, ultrahigh, and superhigh 
fre(]nenci('s. Such radio waves are not reflected from the iono- 
splu're and can he tran.<;milte<l only in a straight line between 
the transmitting antenna- to the receiving antenna. 

10. Static is a form of interference with radio receiition due to 
oscillatory discharges from some other source than radio sta- 
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tions. Man-made static may come from all kinds of electrical 
devices which produce sparks. Natural static comes from light¬ 
ning or other electrical disturbances. 

11. Man-made static should be controlled at the source by filtering 
systems, but some help can be provided in receivers by selective 
tuning or by quick-acting automatic-volume-control devices. 

12. Fading is sometimes caused by neutralization of parts of the 
same wave slightly out of step wdien received by way of the 
ground and the sky or by one reflection and two reflections. 
Sun spots and disturbances in the ionosphere from whatever 
causes may produce fading. 

13. The most common method of correcting fading is by automatic 
volume control. 


GLOSSARY 


Critical Angle: The angle between a vertical transmitting antenna 
and the sky wave, whicli determines w'hether a radio wave will 
penetrate the ionosphere or be redirected to earth. 

Diversity Reception: Reception with several antennas in different 
places to overcome fading. 

Fading: The falling off of intensity of the pickup from the radio 
wave. 

Ground Wave: The portion of a radiated field about a transmitter 
antenna tliat travels along the ground. 

Induced Field: The magnetic field around a current-carrying con¬ 
ductor. 

Ionosphere: A series of layers of ionized air in the upper regions 
which reflect back to earth radiated sky waves. 

Kennelly-Heaviside Layer: Another name for the ionosphere. 

Quantum: A unit bundle of energy as.sumed to be radiated from a 
transmitting antenna an<l making up the radio wave. 

Radiated Field: The field of energy radiated from an antenna con¬ 
sisting of an electrostatic field at right angles to a magnetic field. 
Skip Distance: The distance between a transmitting antenna and the 
point wlune the sky wave returns to earth. 

Skip Zone: Tlie region between the end of the ground wave and the 
point where the sky wave* returns to earth in which no signal for 
the station is received. 

Static: Hissing, clicking, cracking noise in receivers which may have 
a natural or man-made origin. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Name several types of electromagnetic waves. 

2. Explain the wave theory of electromagnetic radiation from a 
dipole? antenna. 

3. Descrihe the nature of a ra<liated radio wave. 

4. Differentiate betwe(;n the radiation field and the induction field 
around an antenna. 

5. How does the radiation field vary with the frequency of its 
g(?nerating current? 

6 . What accounts for the weakening of the radiation field as it 
spreads from the source? 

7. How does the earth affect radio wav(‘s of high frequencies? 

8. Descrihe the origin of the ionosphere, and its behavior. 

9. How does tin? ionosphere affect the sky wave? 

10. A\'hat is the relation betw(‘en the frequency of a sky w^ave and 
its critical angle? 

11. Illustrate by means of a diagram what is meant by skip dis¬ 
tance and ski]) zone. 

12. Explain the fact that a station may be heard by a receiver at 
a great distance while a receiver closer to the station cannot get 
that station. 

13. Explain tin; transmission behavior of the following ranges of 
freciuencics: 50 to 550 kc; 550 to 1,600 kc; 1,600 kc to 30 me ; 
above 30 megacycles. 

14. \\’hat two conditions .serve to interfere with radio reception 
under normal conditions? How do they arise? 

15. Draw a circuit to eliminate man-made static fed in through the 
])ower line. Explain how it works. 

16. How may a quick-acting autoinatic-volume-control system 
eliminate the impulse of man-made static? 

17. By w'hat method may natural static effects in the receiver be 
reduced? 

18. What occurs during ionosphere storms and what effect does it 
have on radio reception? 

19. What is the most common means of overcoming fading in 
modern receivers? 

20. What is diversity reception and what is its purpose? 
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PROBLEM. Vhni pnuri))lrs arc involved in adapting 
antennas for purftosrs of iransniission and 
reception of radio signals? 


Antenna Characteristics^ In our discussion of resonant circuits 
((’hap. M), we considered circuits containing concetitrated. or 
lufnpf’d, iiiductanc(‘ and capacitance as n'pri'sriited by inductors 
and capacitors. There are, however, iiniiortant tuned circuits where 
the inductor and cajiacitor do not appear, ddu'se circuits utilize the 
flistributeMl inductance and cajiacitance. which are incvitabl(‘ even 
in a circuit containing a single straiglit wire. An antenna is such a 
circuit. 

Th(* function of the antenna of a transmitter is to radiate the 
.strong(^sl jiossilile radi<j wave from a given transmitter. To ae- 
comi)Iish this, it liecomes important that there b(* the maximum 
power transfer from the transmitt('r to the antenna. This imme¬ 
diately suggests that the antenna must be a tuned circuit in reso¬ 
nance with tlie transmitter. 

We can show why tliis is so if we consider Figure 30-], where 
the antenna is rejirestaited by its equivalent tuned circuit coupled 
to the transmitter. When the tuned circuit is in resonance with the 
transmitter, the inductive reactance (Ab.) and capacitive reactance 
f Ab’) cancel each other out, leaving only the small ohmic resist¬ 
ance (7?) of the wire. 

Since the current (I) flowing in the tuned circuit is equal to 
the voltage (A') divirled by the impedance (Z), and since the im¬ 
pedance of this resonant circuit is equal to the small ohmic resist¬ 
ance (R), it can be seen that at resonance the current is at its 
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maximum value. Thus, since the 
power is equal to the square of 
the current times the resistance 
(P = P X R), at resonance, 
therefore, we have the maximum 
power delivered to the tuned cir¬ 
cuit or antenna. 

Standing Waves, When the 
antenna is fed. or excited, by a 
radio-frequency generator (the 
transmitter), we find that at cer¬ 
tain |){)ints along the antenna, separated by distances correspond¬ 
ing to half the wavelength of the output of the generator, the 
eiirnMit, wluai measured, will always be about zero. We call these 
points rur’cnf nodes. At i>oints halfway between the nodes, we 
find that the current is always at some maximum value. We call 
th(‘S(‘ |)()ints current antinodcs, or loops. We also find that at the 
point of a current node, there will be a voltage loop, and at 
th(' ]>oint of a current looj). there will be a voltage node. Between 
their respective iiodes and loops, the distril:)ution of current and 
voltage along an anteiina is sinusoidal in form—that is, in the 
form of a sine curve (Fig. 36-2). 

The reason for this ])henomenon is the presence of stajiding, 
or stationary, waves. We may best understand how^ standing waves 
are produced, perhaps, by considering a water wave. Assume that 
a stone is thrown into a still j)ond of water a short distance from 
the shore. We can picture what happeiis by consulting Figure 30-3. 


R 


TO 

TRANSMIHER 


Fig. 36-1. Diagram showing the 
equivalent circuit of an antenna 
coupled to the transmitter. L is the 
inductance, C is the capaeitance, 
and R is the ohmic resistance of the 
wire. 




Fig. 36-2. Sinusoidal disiribulion of current and voltage along an antenna. 
The Greek letter lambda (X) is the symlmlfor the wai^length. 
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Fig. 36-3. A to I—Diagram showing how standing waves are set up in ivater. 
Each section of the diagram is an eighth of a cycle later than the preceding one. 

J—The combined resultant waves of A to /. 

Waves radiate from the center of disturbance in all directions. 
In Figure 36-3, we have considered one such wave radiating from 
the center of disturbance (point 1) to the shore. The solid line in 
Figure 36-3-A represents the advancing, or incident, wave. As it 
strikes the shore, it is reflected. The reflected wave (shown in 
dotted lines) really is a continuation of the original wave except 
that its direction has been reversed at the point where it was 
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reflected. Thus, the reflected wave is the mirror-image of the 
original wave, as it would have been had it not been reflected by 
the shore. 

You will notice that at all points, the reflected wave is 180® 
out of phase with the incident wave. Thus, any pressure exerted 
on the water particles owing to the passage of the incident wave 
would be neutralized and canceled by the reflected wave. We show 
the resultant by the dot-and-dash line. 

In Figure 36-3-B, we show what happens an eighth of a 
cycle later. The incident and reflected waves are in phase at certain 
points and out of phase at others. Where they are in phase, they 
reinforce one another, with a resulting greater pressure exerted 
on the water particles at that point. Where they are out of phase, 
they tend to neutralize one another, and complete neutralization 
takes place at points where they arc 180° out of phase. Once again, 
the resultant of these two waves is shown by the curve indicated 
by the dot-and-dash line. 

Figure 36-3-C to 1 are successive eighth-cycles apart. An ex¬ 
amination of the resultant waves of the complete figure (A to I) 
shows some interesting facts. Note that a zero point (node) always 
occurs at points 1, 3, 5, and 7. Further, note that these nodes are 
a half wavelength apart. Also note that antinodes, or loops, also 
occur a half wavelength apart and mid-way between the nodes 
(points 2, 4, 6, and the shore) (Fig. 36-3-J). 

The combined action of the incident and reflected waves, then, 
is to produce a resultant wave that seems to stand still. The par¬ 
ticles of water are moving up and down (except at the nodes), 
but the crests of the waves have no forward or backward motion. 
We call such a wave a standing, or stationary, wave. 

At the point where the water waves strike the shore, the 
particles of water lose their motion. But at this point, the pressure 
becomes greatest. Since our resultant waves show a maximum 
point, or loop, at this point (Fig. 36-3-J), you can see that the 
standing waves are depicting pressure rather than motion of 
the water particles. It follows, then, that wherever we have a pres¬ 
sure loop, there we shall find a motion node, and wherever we find 
a pressure node, there we shall find a motion loop (Fig. 36-4). 

Similarly, when a wave of electrical energy is fed from a radio¬ 
frequency generator into an antenna that is in resonance with it, 
we get standing waves along the wire of the antenna. These are 
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Fig. 36-4. Diagram shotririg standing ivaves of pressure and motion in water. 


standing waves of current (corresponding to motion) and of volt¬ 
age (corresponding to pressure). 

Tn Figure 3(>5, we show a common type of antenna, called 
a doublet, or dipole. It consists of an elevated, straight i)iece of 
wire, with the radio-frequency generator (the transmitter) at¬ 
tached to the center. Since the flow of electrons (current) must 
cease at the ends of the antenna, we can readily see that our 
standing current wave must end in nodes. 

Since the electrons are piled up at the ends of the antenna 
where there hs jiractically no current flow (tin' current nodes), the 
f'lectrical jiotential (voltage) therefore Iktoiucs maxinmin. At 
the point of a current loop, the electrons are in greatest motion, 
and the piling up of electrons (giving rise to electrical potential, 
or voltage) is least, a|)proaching zero. Thus, we can sec that wher¬ 
ever a current node api)ears. there will be a voltage loop, and 
wherever we liave a ciUTent looj), there will lie a voltage node. 

So if we are to have current nod(*s at the ends of our antenna. 



Fig. 36-5. Diagram showing standing current and voltage wares on a half- 
wavelength doublet antenna. 
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we must also have voltage loops at these points. We may see by 
inspection, then, that the shortest length we can make our doublet 
antenna is a half wavelength (Fig. 36-5). 

Calculating the Length of the Antenna, In describing the nat¬ 
ural frequencies of the tuned circuits discussed in (Chapter 34, it is 
customary to talk about their frequencies (cycles per second). In 
the case of the antenna, however, it is more convenient to talk 
about the w'avelength. 

We can see the relationship between the frequency and wave¬ 
length if we examine the following equation: 


Wavelength (in meters) 


_ 300,000,000 _ 

frequency (in cycles per second) 


The 300,0()0,()()() rei)resents the number of meters a radio wave 
will travel in one second. Thus, if our transmitter generates a wave 


A 


u 
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Fig. 36-6. A—FiilUwave antenna, showing distribution of standing waves of 
currerd and voltage. 

B — One-and-one-half ware antenna. 


whose frequency is 7,500,000 cycles per second (7.5 megacycles), 
the wavelength is 


Wavelength = 


300,000,000 

7,500,000 


= 40 meters. 


Our half-wavelength ( half-wave) antenna would be 20 meters long. 
Scientists have found that the velocity of an electric current 
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in a conductor (the antenna in this case) is approximately 5 per 
cent less than the velocity of the radio wave. So although it is 
customary to consider the half-wave antenna as being the same 
length as half the radiated wave, in practice the antenna is made 
5 per cent shorter. Thus, the half-wave antenna for a 4()-meter 
wave would be 19 meters long. The symbol for wavelength is the 
Greek letter lambda (A). 

We have stated that our elevated-wire antenna has on it a 
standing wave with current nodes and voltage loops at each end. 
Although the half-wave antenna is the shortest that will satisfy 
this requirement, you may readily see that any such antenna 
whose length is an integral number (whole number) times the half 
wavelength will meet this condition also. Thus, we may have the 
full-wave antenna, one-and-one-half-wave antenna, and so forth 
(Fig. 36-6). 

The elevated-wire antenna is called a Hertz antenna after 
Heinrich Hertz, the man who invented it. As you shall see later 
in this chapter, there are a number of different methods of con¬ 
necting this antenna to the transmitter. 

Another type of antenna in common use is the Marconi an¬ 
tenna invented by Guglielnio Marconi. Here, one end of the trans¬ 
mitter is connected to the antenna wire and the other end to the 
ground. The ground acts as a 
sort of electrical mirror, and thus 
the shortest type of Marconi 
antenna may be a quarter-w^ave 
in length (Fig. 36-7). 

Since the bottom of the 
Marconi antenna is at ground 
potential, care must be taken to 
have a voltage node at that 
point. Because of this, we can 
use only odd multiples of the 
quarter-wavelength. Thus, the 
length of the Marconi antenna 

may be and so forth 

(Fig. 36-8). 

The advantage of the Mar¬ 
coni type antenna over the 



Fig. 36-7. The quarter-wave Mar¬ 
coni antenna, showing current and 
voltage distribution. Note that this 
antenna corresponds to the half¬ 
wave Hertz antenna. Only half the 
current and voltage wattes is shoum 
here for the sake of simplicity. 
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Fig. 36-8. Marconi-type 
antennas of different 
lengths, 

A — Quarter-wave, 
Note that the voltage node 
is at the ground, 

B — Half-wave. Note 
that the voltage loop ut at 
the ground. This length 
cannot be used. 

C— Three-quarter 
wave. The voltage nx)de is 
at the ground again. 

Hertz type is that the length of the former is half that of the latter. 
Although this does not mean much at the high frequencies (short 
wavelengths), it becomes important at the long wavelengths, es¬ 
pecially if we wish to construct a vertical antenna. 

Harmonics. Although circuits having lumped constants (in¬ 
ductors and capacitors) resonate at only one frequency, circuits 
having distributed inductance and capacitance (such as the an¬ 
tenna) may resonate readily at frequencies that are twdce, three 
times, four times, and other integral multiples of the original 
frequency. The original frequency is called the fundamental fre¬ 
quency. Since the new frequencies are in harmonic relationship to 
the fundamental frequency, they are called harmonics. Thus, an 
antenna which was designed to resonate at 1,000 kc may also be 
used to radiate radio waves whose frequencies are 2,000 kc (called 
the second harmonic), 3,000 kc (third harmonic), and so forth. 

The Hertz antenna may be operated at the fundamental or 
at any harmonic frequency. Figure 36-9 shows the current dis¬ 
tribution on a half-wave antenna at the fundamental, second har- 



Fig. 36-9. Current dis¬ 
tribution on a half-wave 
Hertz antenna at the fun¬ 
damental, 2nd harmonic, 
and 3rd harmonic fre¬ 
quencies. Only half the 
current wave is shown for 
the sake of simplicity. 
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2nd HARMONIC- 


REFLECTION 
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GROUND 


Fig. 36-10. Voltage distribution 
on a quarter-ware Marconi an¬ 
tenna at the fundamental, ^nd har¬ 
monic, and 3rd harmonic frequen¬ 
cies. Only half the voltage wave is 
shown for Uhe sake of simplicity. 
Note the voltage loop at the ground 
for the 2nd harmonic. 


monic, and third harmonic fre¬ 
quencies. 

The Marconi (or grounded) 
antenna, however, can be oper¬ 
ated only at its fundamental and 
odd harmonics (third, fifth, sev¬ 
enth, and so forth). You will re¬ 
call that there must be a voltage 
node at the grounded end. This 
occurs only at the fundamental 
and odd harmonic frequencies. 
Figure 3t)-l() makes this clear. 

Loading. We often desire to 
use an antenna to radiate waves 
of various frequencies. Of course, 
we may lengthen or shorten our 
antenna so that it is always in 
resonance with the transmitted 
frequency. But this jdan is not 
always juactical. 

We may accomplish the 
same result by inserting an in¬ 


ductor or capacitor in series with 
the antenna. Assume that the antenna is too short for the signal 
frequency. In this situation, the natural frequency of the antenna 
is higher than the signal frequency. When an inductor is inserted in 
scries with the antenna, the total inductance (the distributed in¬ 
ductance of the antenna plus the inductance of the inductor) 
becomes greater. This increased inductance reduces the natural 
frequency of the antenna until it is in resonance with the signal 
frequency (Fig. 36-11-A). 

On the other hand, if the antenna is too long (that is, the 
natural frequency of the antenna is lower than the signal fre¬ 
quency), a capacitor is connected in series with the antenna. Since 
two capacitances in series (the capacitance of the capacitor and the 
distributed capacitance of the antenna) give a total which is 
smaller than cither, the natural frequency of the antenna is in¬ 
creased until once again it is in resonance with the signal fre¬ 
quency (Fig. 36-11-B). 

The process of lengthening or shortening the antenna by 
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electrical means is called loading, (The student is advised to review 
(’hai)ter 34 if he has any difficulty in following the above discus¬ 
sion.) 

Antenna Impedance and Radiation Resistance, From our study 
of the characteristics of alternating-current circuits, we saw that 
the impedance (Z) was obtained by dividing the voltage (E) by 
the current (/) (page 357). At the ends of our half-wave Hertz 
antenna (Fig. 3()-5), w’e find a maximum voltage and a current 
that is nearly zero. Thus, the impedances at these points are rela¬ 
tively great. At the center of the antenna, however, the current is 
at its maximum, and the voltage approaches zero. Thus, we have 
a point of low impedance. The impedances along the antenna vary 
from the maximum at the ends to nearly ze^ro at the center. 

A resistor dissipates electrical power in the form of heat. Our 
antenna uses up power by radiating it aw\ay in the form of a 
radio wave. Hence, it acts like a resistor drawing power from the 
gcuierator. This (issutned resistor, because it is a result of the power 
radiated, is called the radialion resistance, d'he radiation resistance 
of the half-w^ave Hertz antenna has been found to be about 73 
ohms, (The radiation resistance of a quarter-wave Marconi an¬ 
tenna is about 30 ohms.) 

Radiation resistance is measured at a current loop. Since this 
current loop occurs at the center of our 
half-wave Hertz antenna, and since the 
E/I value at this point is nearly zero, 
we may say that the impedance at the 
center of the half-way Hertz antenna is 
about 73 ohms. 

We have stated that the current 
drops to nearly zero at the ends, and the 
voltage is nearly zero at the center of 
our half-wave Hertz antenna. No mat¬ 
ter how high we may raise our antenna, 
there wdll alw^ays be some capacitance 
between it and the ground. Thus, as the 
current reaches the ends of the antenna, 
there is set iq) an end effect whereby a 
little current flow^s into tlie end capaci¬ 
tance. Thus, there is a small current 
flowing at the current nodes. 


-A- 


LESS 

THAN 


-B- 


A 

4 




MORE 

THAN 

A 

4 


( 


Fig. 36-11. A—Adding 
inductance to an antenna 
to increase its effective 
length. 

B—Adding capaci¬ 
tance to an antenna to de¬ 
crease its effective length. 
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Similarly, the voltage at the center does not pass through 
zero, but drops to a low, but finite, value at the point where the 
reversal of polarity takes place (the voltage node) because 
the ohmic resistance of the antenna is not zero, but some low 
value. Energy, therefore, is consumed, and there must be some 
voltage i)resent to force the current to flow. 

In summation, then, we see that the impedance at the center 
of the half-wave Hertz antenna is about 73 ohms, rising gradually 
as we approach the ends, w^hich have a relatively high impedance. 

Transmission Lines, Heretofore, we had spoken vaguely about 
connecting the antenna to the radio-frequency generator (the 
transmitter). Obviously, it is quite impractical to locate our trans¬ 
mitter next to the antenna, especially since we try to erect the 
antenna so that it is clear of obstructions and high in the air. 
You can see that some type of radio-frequency transmission line 
is needed to convey the radio-frequency power from the output 
of the transmitter to the antenna. 

If we consider the half-wave doublet antenna of Figure 36-5, 
the transmission line may be merely an extension of the wires con¬ 
necting the radio-frequency generator to the antenna (Fig. 36-12). 

It is quite essential that the transmission line should carry 
power from the radio-frequency generator to the antenna wdth 
the minimum loss of such power in the transmission line itself. 
Once again a resonant circuit is suggested. The distributed in¬ 
ductance and cai)acitance of the wires of the transmission line 
make it a tuned circuit, and if we make this line of suitable length, 
we may have it resonate at the frequency of the generator. You see 

that we may treat the resonant 

^ _X_^ transmission line as we do the 

antenna. Since the transmission 
line is at resonance, standing 
waves of current and voltage 
will be found along its length. 

The difficulty is that our 
transmission line will radiate a 
radio wave just as the antenna, 
GENERATOR This is undesirable, since power 



Fig. 36-12. Transmission line 
connecting the r-f generator to the 
antenna. 


radiated away by the transmis¬ 
sion line means that much less 
to reach the antenna. This diffi- 
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Fig. 36-13. standing wares of current on resonant transmission lines of vari¬ 
ous lengtlis. 

A—Ttw quarter-wave resonant transmission line. The voltage 
ware and half the current wave hare been omitted for the sake of simplicity. 

B—The half-wave transmission line. 

C — 7'he three-quarter ivare transmission line. Note that the cur¬ 
rent wave for the lower third of the transmission line really should be shown 
on the inside of the wires of the line. This would indicate that the flow of 
current in the lower third of the transmission line is opposite to the flow in the 
upper two-thirds of the line. For the sake of simplicity, however, the ware is 
depicted by the curve on the outside of the line. The arrows, however, show the 
true direction of the current flow in each part of the line. The same note should 
be applied to the subsequent figures. 


culty is overcome by spacing the two wires of the transmission line 
close to each other (from 2 to 6 inches) and arranging the stand¬ 
ing waves on each wire in such a way that they cancel each other 
out. 

Figure 3()-13-A shows how this is done. Here we have taken 
our half-wave doublet antenna of Figure 36-5 and doubled it 
back on itself. For the sake of simplicity, we have omitted the 
voltage wave and half the current wave. 

Note that the half-wave antenna now has become a quarter- 
wave transmission line. The current is flowing away from the 
generator in one wire of the transmission line and toward the gen¬ 
erator in the other, as indicated by the arrow-s. Thus, the current 
wave on each wdre is e(]ual and opposite to the other. Cancellation 
of the standing waves results, and there is no radiation. 

Like the antenna, resonant transmission lines may be con¬ 
structed that are multiples of the quarter wavelength. Figures 36- 
13-B and C show the half-wave and three-quarter-wavelengths. 
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Fig. 36-14. liesunant (ransniission lines lerniinuliny in a rnrreni loop. 
A The (juarler-ivave line, 
li - The half-wave line. 

C — The Ihree-quarler-ware line. 


I'liliko tile antenna, the 1 ransniission line (lo(\s not terminate 
in free space, hut is connected to the antenna. It is not necessary, 
therefore, that we have a current node at its end. The line may 
terminate in a current loop and the current can How onto the 
anteuma ( Fig. 30-14 ). 

At this point, a question miglit arise. If wv (examine Figures 
30-13-B and 30-14-11, we find in both cases we have a half-wave 
r(\sonant transmission line connecting the radio-frequency gen¬ 
erator to tlie antenna, Xeverthele.^^s, one transmission line has 
current nodes at each end, hut the other has current loops. What 
determines whether we have a node or looj) at the ends? 

The answer li(*s in the type of generator used. If the generator 
be of a high-ini[)edance type, the end of the transmission line 
which connects to it must have a current node. If it is a low- 
imjiedance-type generator, the transmission line has a current loop 
at the end connecting to it. This will become clearer when w'c dis¬ 
cuss methods of coupling the transmitter to the transmission line. 

Although the kiss of power due to radiation by a resonant 
transmission line may be cut down by canceling out the effects of 
the current and voltage standing waves, the presence of these 
waves, nevertheless, introducers certain other losses. The power loss 
due to the resistance of the wire {P ~ P X R) may become quite 
high at the points of current loops. In high-powered transmitters, 
the voltage at the voltage loops may become great enough to cause 
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sparks to jump from one wire to aiiotlier or to adjacent objects. 
Obviously, we should try to eliminate the standing waves. 

If our transmission line were of infinite length, there could 
be no standing waves, because we never could get a reflected wave 
from the far end. Meter measurements along the line would show 
a gradual decrease in current and voltage. Ihit at each iH)int along 
tlie line, the ratio of voltage to current (which is the impedance 
at that i)oint) would l)e the same. This impedance is called the 
sur(/(' or charactf^ristir impedance of the line and its symbol is Zo. 

The cliaracteristic impedance is quite independent of the 
frequency of the current, depending ohly on the inductance and 
cai)acitance i)er unit length of line. We may determine its value 
from the following formula: 



where Zo is the characteristic impedance, L is the inductance per 
unit length of line, and C is the capacitance of the same length of 
line. For a type of line often used to feed a half-wave antenna, the 
value of the characteristic impedance is about 5(10 ohms. 

(.)f course, a line of infinite length is only a theory. Hut if we 
have a line of finite length terminating in a resistance equal to the 
characteristic impedance, all the energy of the incident wave would 
be al:)Sorbed, and there would be no reflected nor standing wave. 


Fig. 36-15. 7 ypes oj nou- 
resoTiant tranani ission 

lines. 

A — Open-wire, ler- 
minaiing in Us character¬ 
istic impedance. 

B-Single-wire feed 

line. 

C— TIV is ted-p a i r 
transm ission Iine. 

I>- Coaxial trans¬ 
mission line. 
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We have noted that the half-wave Hertz antenna has im¬ 
pedances which range from about 73 ohms at the center to very 
large values at the ends. If we terminate our transmission line 
at points on the antenna which correspond to the characteristic 
impedance of the line (about 500 ohms for the line mentioned 
above), the antenna would act as the terminating resistance. Under 
such condition, all the energy would be absorbed by it. There would 
be no standing waves on the transmission line (Fig. 36-15-A). W^e 
call such a line a nonresonant transmission line. The line may be of 
any length. 

In ])ractice, we may test this line for standing waves by 
passing over its length a flashlight lamp attached to a loop of 
wire about fl inches in diameter. If any standing waves exist along 
the transmission line, the loop will absorb some electrical energy, 
which will light the lamp. Current loops will be indicated by an 
increase in brightness of the lamp. Should this occur, the points on 
the antenna to which the line is attached may be varied until the 
characteristic impedance (Zo) is obtained. The lamp then will fail 
to increase in brightness over the full length of the line. 

A variation of the nonresonant transmission line shown in 
Figure 3()-15-A is the single-wire feed system. Here, only one wire 
connects the transmitter to the antenna. The capacitance of the 
antenna in relation to the ground gives us the electrical equivalent 
of the missing wire. The single wire is attached to a point on 
the antenna whose diwStance from the center is sufficient to enable 
the transmission line to terminate in its characteristic impedance 
(Fig. 36-15-B). Although a good ground connection is always 
desirable, special care should be taken to have a good ground con¬ 
nection for a transmitter using this type of transmission line. 

Another nonresonant transmission line is the twisted-pair 
line. This type of line consists of two insulated wires twisted 
around each other. An advantage of this line is its greater flexi¬ 
bility than the parallel-wire line shown in Figure 36-15-A. This 
is important in installations where the transmission line does not 
run in a straight line, but has to curve around obstructions. Since 
the characteristic impedance of a twisted-pair line is about 73 
ohms, it may be connected directly to the center of the half-wave 
doublet antenna (Fig. 36-15-C). Any slight discrepancy may be 
corrected by moving the points where the line connects to the an¬ 
tenna a little distance away from the center. 
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Still another type of nonrcsonant transmission line is the 
concentric or coaxial line. This type of line consists of a copper 
wire or tube running through the center of another, and larger, 
tube. Insulated spacers are placed inside the line to keep the inner 
wire or tube in the exact center of the large tube. The outer tube 
acts as a shield, and thus there can be no radiation. The diameter 
of the outer tube depends upon the power used and varies from 
about % inch for low power to about 3 to 4 inches for high-power 
broadcast stations. Since the characteristic impedance for a coaxial 
line having an outer tube of about % inch diameter is about 75 
ohms, we may connect this type of line directly to the center of 
the half-wave doublet antenna (Fig. 36-15-1)). 

Impedance Matching, Usually, though not always, we desire 
to transfer the maximum power from one circuit to another. As 
you will see on pages 512-514. when a generator feeds into a load, 
the maximum amount of power is transferred w^hen the resistance 
or impedance of the generator and that of the load are equal. If 
we consider the exciting circuit as the generator and the excited 
circuit as the load, to obtain the maximum transfer of power, the 
resistance or impedance of the exciting circuit must equal the im¬ 
pedance of the excited circuit. This is called impedance matching. 

When we excite the transmission line, the input impedance of 
the line must match the output impedance of the transmitter for 
maximum power transfer. Similarly, the output impedance of the 
transmission line must match the input impedance of the antenna. 

Coupling the Transmitter to the Transmission Line. To con¬ 
nect the output of the transmitter to the input of the transmis¬ 
sion line, we use a coupling network. One form of such a network 
is the air-core transformer. If we connect the primary in the trans¬ 
mitter-output circuit and the secondary in the transmission line- 
input circuit, we may vary the coupling of the primary and 
secondary until maximum power transfer between the two circuits 
occurs, and thus impedance matching is achieved. 

Another use of this coupling system is to isolate the transmis¬ 
sion line and antenna from the large direct-current voltages at 
the output of the transmitter. Still another use is to tune to reso¬ 
nance the circuits connected by this system. To do this, the pri¬ 
mary and secondary may consist of variable inductors. More com¬ 
mon, however, is to tune these coils by means of variable capacitors 
(Fig. 36-16). 
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Fig. 36-16. A—(hupling 
network with a current 
node at input end of the 
trarusni iss ion Iine . 

B- Coupling net¬ 
work with a current loop 
at input end of the trarm- 
mission line. 
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The primary circuit of the coupling network consists of the 
output circuit of the transmitter. As you shall see in Chapter 40, 
this is a parallel resonant circuit. The secondary circuit couples 
the transmission line to the output of the transmitter. The sec¬ 
ondary circuit may be either a series or parallel resonant circuit, 
depending upon whether a current loop or node is to appear at 
the input end of the transmission line. 

In our discussion of resonant circuits, we saw that a series 
resonant circuit (pages 415-416) is a low-impedance circuit which 
l)ermits a large current to flow through it. Thus, if we have a 
current loop (maximum current) at the input end of the transmis- 


Fig. 36-17. Coupling the nonreso¬ 
nant transmission line to the trans¬ 
mitter. 

A—Inductive coupling. 

B—Capacitive coupling. 
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sion line, we must have a series resonant circuit to tune the line. 
On the other hand, a current node (minimum current) requires a 
parallel resormnt circuit (pages 418-420) to tune the line. You see, 
therefore, that the type of circuit used to tune the secondary of the 
coupling network depends upon the distribution of standing waves 
on the transmission line (Fig. 36-16). 

In the case of nonresonant transmission lines, the secondary 
of the coupling network need not be tuned. The input imped¬ 
ance of the line is pure resistance (usually about 500 ohms for 
the parallel-wire type), and we may use the system shown in 
Figure 36-17-A. 

A variation of this method is the direct- or capacitive-coupling 
method shown in Figure 36-17-B. Here the line is tapped to the 
output coil of the transmitter through fixed capacitors. These 
capacitors are used merely to block the direct-current voltages in 
the output circuit of the transmitter from reaching the transmis¬ 
sion line and antenna. Coupling may be varied by changing the 
taps of the coil. 

Matching the Transmission Line to the Antenna. As in the case 
of coupling the input end of the transmission line to the transmit¬ 
ter, the output end of the transmission line must be impedance- 
matched to the antenna. Thus, if a half-wave Hertz antenna is fed 
at its center (point of a current loop or low impedance), the out¬ 
put end of the resonant transmission line feeding it also must 
terminate in a current loop (low impedance). Tf this transmission 
line is a quarter-wave long (or any odd multiple of the quarter- 
wave), its input end (the end coupled to the transmitter) termi¬ 
nates in a current node (high impedance). This indicates the need 
for a parallel-resonant tuning system (Fig. 36-18-A). 

Should we use a resonant transmission line that is an even 
number of quarter-waves long, the input end of the line terminates 
in a current loop (low impedance). This necessitates a series-reso¬ 
nant tuning circuit (Fig. 36-18-B). 

When the half-wave Hertz antenna is fed at the center (cur¬ 
rent loop), we say it is center-fed or current-fed. Another method 
of feeding the Hertz antenna is to connect the resonant transmis¬ 
sion line to the end of the antenna. Here, one wire of the trans¬ 
mission line goes to the end of the antenna, and the other termi¬ 
nates on an insulator alongside. In this instance, the line connects 
into the antenna at a current node (high impedance). The stand- 

2G 
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Fig. 36-18. Current dis- 
tribulion on a half-UHive 
antenna, 

A and B —The cen¬ 
ter-fed antenna. 

C and D—The end- 
fed antenna. 
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ing wave of current on the transmission line, too, must terminate 
at this point in a current node to insure proper impedance match¬ 
ing. Here, too, we may use a transmission line that is any multiple 
of the quarter wavelength. If the line is an odd multiple of the 
quarter wave, the input end terminates in a current loop (low 
impedance). This requires a series-resonant tuning circuit (Fig. 
36-18-C). If it is an even multiple of the quarter wave, the input 
end terminates in a current node (high impedance), necessitating 
a parallel-resonant tuning circuit (Fig. 36-18-D). 

The end-fed Hertz antenna is also called the voltage-fed an¬ 
tenna, since the transmission line is connected at a point of voltage 
loop or maximum. Another name for this type is the Zeppelin or 
Zepp antenna, since it was used first on the Zeppelin dirigible. 

We have seen how the nonresonant transmission lines may 
be connected to the Hertz antenna (Fig. 36-15). Yet another 
method makes use of the quarter-wave stub. A resonant transmis¬ 
sion line, a quarter-wave long, is connected to the Hertz antenna, 
just as any other resonant transmission line. The end correspond¬ 
ing to the input end of the line, however, is left open. A non¬ 
resonant line, coupled to the transmitter, is connected to this 
quarter-wave stub at a point where the impedance on the stub 
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equals the characteristic impedance of the nonresonant line. The 
stub acts as a sort of transformer, coupling the nonresonant line 
to the antenna (Fig. 36-19). 

The Marconi antenna, too, may be connected to the trans¬ 
mission line in a number of different ways. Generally, nonresonant 
transmission lines are used. Figure 36-20-A shows the antenna 
inductively coupled to the transmitter. Since the coupling coil 
increases the natural frequency of the antenna, a capacitor may 
be inserted to bring it back again to its desired value. Figure 36- 
20-B shows the twisted-pair line being used. In Figure 36-20-C, 
the coaxial line is used. A variation is shown in Figure 36-20-1). 
Here, the transmission line is terminated on a point on the antenna 
where the impedance is equal to the characteristic impedance of 
the line, thus insuring im¬ 
pedance matching. 

Resistance and Power 
in the Antenna. Resistance 
in an antenna is of two 
types. One is the radiation 
resistance arising from the 
fact that it is the function 
of the antenna to radiate 
power supplied it by the 
transmitter. The other is 
the ohmic or loss resistance, 
which is inherent in the 
wires that go to make up 
the antenna. This loss can 
be kept very low by the use of heavy wire or copper tubing and care¬ 
fully constructed joints. As a matter of fact, this resistance can be 
kept so low as to be negligible. 

In addition to loss of power due to the loss resistance and 
radiation resistance, there are other losses due to absorption of 
power by nearby structures, pipes, and so on. For this reason, the 
antenna should be kept as far as possible from such objects. Other 
losses occur from slight leakage across insulators supporting an 
antenna. An attempt should be made to connect the insulators at 
low-voltage points on the antenna. In the case of the grounded 
(Marconi) antenna, the resistance of the ground introduces still 
another loss; hence a good ground connection is essential. 



Fig. 36-19. Current distribution on an 
antenna using quarter-wave matching 
stub. 
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We may calculate the electrical ])ower in the antenna by mul¬ 
tiplying the s(]uare of the maximum current (at a current loop) 
by the assumed radiation resistance of the antenna: 

P = PXR 

Radiation Characteristics, If we erect a vertical antenna and 
measure the field strength of the wave radiated from it in a circle 
which has the antenna at its center, we find that this field is 
equally strong at all points on this circle. Thus we can draw a 
I)attern of the radiation characteristics of this antenna by means 
of a circle (Fig. 80-21-A). This ])attern is known as the radiation 
pattern. Since this is the pattern we would draw upon the ground 
if we were above the antenna looking down, we call it the hori¬ 
zontal pattern. It is the i)attern of the radio waves radiated paral¬ 
lel to the ground. 

If we were to draw the pattern of the radiated waves which 
are not horizontal to the ground, we would get a pattern as ap¬ 
pears in Figure 80-21-B. This figure is called the vertical pattern 
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Fig. 36-20. Methods of 
exciting the Marconi an¬ 
tenna. 

A — Nonresonant 
open-wire transmission 
line. 

B — Twisted-pair 

line. 

C—Coaxial line. 

D—Coaxial line. 


of radiation. To understand what it means, you must assume that 
the distance from the center of the antenna to the curve, along 
any particular line, represents the relative field strength in that 
direction. Thus, if line OA is twice as long as OB, the field strength 
in the direction of OA is twice as strong as in the direction OB. 
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Fig. 36-21. Badialion 
pattern of a vertical an¬ 
tenna. 

A—The horizontal 

radiation pattern. 

E~-The vertical ra¬ 
diation pattern. 


Although the pattern in Figure 3()“21-B appears in two di¬ 
mensions, the actual pattern is three-dimensional. To get this, you 
must rotate the figure about the antenna as an axis. You would 
tlien get a sort of doughnut with i)ractically no hole and the an¬ 
tenna running through it at the center. 

Antennas in Arrays, 

These patterns are for a 
single vertical, half-wave 
antenna. To obtain radia¬ 
tion which has directional 
effects, two or more such 
antennas may be combined. 

The simplest combination 
or array consists of two ver¬ 
tical, half-wave antennas 
spaced a half wavelength 
apart. Equal currents are 
fed into each antenna in 
step (in phase) with each 
other so that the currents reach their maximum in the same direc¬ 
tion at the same instant. Figure 36-22 shows the horizontal pattern 
of such an array. 

To understand how we arrive at this pattern, examine Figure 
36-23. In Figure 36-23-A, since the currents in both antennas are 
in phase and since the distances the two radio waves travel in 
reaching point A are the same, the two waves arrive in step or 
phase and reinforce each other, giving a strong signal. 

In Figure 36-23-B the wave from antenna No. 2, arriving at 
point B, has traveled a half wavelength farther than the radio 
wave from antenna No. 1. Since a half wavelength represents 180°, 


ANTENNA ^1 



Fig. 36-22. The horizontal pattern of 
two vertical half-wave antennas, a half 
wave apart, with their currents in phase. 
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Fig. 36-23. Diagrams explaining how the radialion pallern in Figure 36-22 
is formed. 

the currents set flowing by the two radio waves at point B are 
equal, but in oj)posite directions. Thus, they neutralize each other, 
and no signal is heard. 

In Figure 86-23-C the two radio waves arrive out of phase, 
but at an angle which is less than They, therefore, do not 

completely neutralize each other, and the signal is heard, though 
weaker than at point A in Figure 3G-23-A. 

Of course, if the currents fed into the two antennas are 180° 
out of phase, the exact op])osite of the above results. In Figure 
36-24-B, you can see that maximum signal strength wdl be had 
at point B. At j)oint A, no signal will be heard, whereas at point 
C', a signal of intermediate strength will be received. Figure 36-24- 
A shows the ijattern for this array. 

-A- -B- 

B 


Fig. 36-24. A—The hori- 
Q zontal pattern of two verti¬ 
cal half-wave antennas, a 
half wave apart, with their 
currents 180° out of phase. 

B —Diagram show¬ 
ing how this pattern is 

formed. 

A 
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Other directional patterns may be obtained by spacing the 
antennas differently, using currents with different phase differ¬ 
ences, and using more antennas in the array. Of particular interest 
is the array shown in Figure 36-25. Here the two half-wave an- 



Fig. 36-25. Unidirec¬ 
tional pattern (cardioid) 
for two vertical, halj-wave 
antennas, a quarter wave 
apart with currents 90^ 
out of phase. 


tennas are spaced a quarter wavelength apart, and the current is 
fed into them 90“ out of phase. The resulting pattern is called the 
cardioid or undirectional pattern because most of the energy is 
transmitted in one direction. 

The half-wave horizontal antenna has characteristics com¬ 
parable to those of the vertical antenna. But the vertical pattern 
of the horizontal antenna resembles the horizontal pattern of the 
vertical antenna, and vice versa (Fig. 36-26). 

Horizontal antennas may also be arranged in arrays to get a 
wide variety of directional patterns. 

Some of the radio waves radiated by the antenna strike the 
ground and are reflected upward. This reflected energy affects 
the vertical pattern of the antenna (Fig. 36-27). The effect is as 

Fig. 36-26. Radiation 
pattern of a horizontal 
antenna. Note that it is 
the opposite of the vertical 
antenna. 

A—Vertical pattern. 

B—Horizontal pat¬ 
tern. 
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Fig. 36-27. Diagram 
showing the effect of the 
ground upon the vertical 
radiation pattern of an 
antenna. 


if there were an image antenna located beneath the surface of the 
ground and transmitting a simultaneous signal. We may treat 
the actual antenna and image antenna as though they formed an 
array, and thus determine the resulting pattern. 

Let us examine the radiation characteristics of the loop as a 
transmitting antenna. Since the dimensions of the loop usually 
are small compared to the wavelength, we may consider the cur¬ 
rent at any instant as flowing in one direction (Fig. 36-28-A). 

We may, therefore, regard the two vertical arms as an array 
of two vertical antennas, less than a wavelength apart and with 
the currents flowing in opposite phase to each other (one current 
is uj) when the other is down). This gives us the horizontal pat¬ 
tern shown in Figure 36-28-B. 

The top and bottom parts of the loop are equivalent to two 
horizontal antennas, also 180° out of phase. Their pattern is also 
a figure eight, this time vertical (Fig. 36-28-C). You can now see 



Fig. 36-28. A—Current flow in a loop antenna. 

B —Pattern for the vertical arms of the loop. 

C—Pattern for the horizontal arms of the loop. 
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why the loop will not radiate any signals in directions toward 
which its flat sides are pointed. 

The Receiving Antenna. We have seen that the purpose of the 
transmitting antenna is to radiate the radio wave. And to insure 
maximum power transfer, the antenna is treated as a resonant 
circuit tuned to the frequency of the radio wave. The purpose of 
the receiving antenna is to obtain the maximum power transfer 
from the radio wave. Thus the receiving antenna, too, should be 
a resonant circuit tuned to the frequency of the radio wave. 

To construct such a resonant receiving antenna in the ordi¬ 
nary broadcast band (535 to 1,605 kilocycles) is not very practical. 
For example, a half-w^avelength of the radio wave broadcast by 
station WOR (710 kc) is equal to about 211 meters (approxi¬ 
mately 232 yards). Since the power of the broadcast transmitter is 
generally quite large, most broadcast receivers do not use the 
resonant antenna but. rather, a self-contained loop antenna. Where 
the receiver is a considerable distance from the transmitting sta¬ 
tion, a raised wire about 100 feet long generally sufiices. 

However, in the FM broadcast band (88 to 108 megacycles), 
in the regular television band (54 to 216 megacycles), and in the 
ultra-high-frequency television band (470 to 890 megacycles), the 
resonant antenna does become practical. For example, in the reg¬ 
ular television band, half-w^avelengths range from 0.7 to 2.75 
meters. Hertzian, or dipole, antennas of these lengths can be con¬ 
structed and erected very easily. 

Receiving Antennas Used for Television. Let us consider a 
dipole receiving antenna to be used in the regular television band. 
It must cover a range from 54 to 216 megacycles, divided into 
twelve channels of 6 megacycles each. The frequency allocations 
of these channels are as follow^s: 


Channel 

Frequency (me) 

Channel 

Frequency (me) 

2 

54-60 

8 

180-186 

3 

60-66 

9 

186-192 

4 

66-72 

10 

192-198 

5 

76-82 

11 

198-204 

6 

82-88 

12 

204-210 

7 

174-180 

13 

210-216 


Because it is impractical to put up an antenna for each chan¬ 
nel, w^e use a type that is tuned to the geometric center of the 
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band and that is wide-band enough to encompass the entire band. 
To find the geometric center of the band, we take the square root 
of the product of the band limits. Thus, the geometric center of 
the regular television band (\/54X’2r6) is 108 megacycles. 

A rule-of-thumb method for finding the length of a half-wave 
dipole antenna that is tuned for a certain frequency is expressed 
in the following formula: 

468 

=- 7 :-- = Length of half-wave dipole (in feet). 

Frequency (m me) 

Thus, a half-wave dipole antenna resonating at 108 megacycles 
should be 4.3 feet long (486/108). 

This dipole antenna is illustrated in Figure 36-29-A. The an¬ 
tenna for television receivers generally is mounted horizontally. 
It is center-fed with the two elements placed end-to-end and a 
few inches apart. As is true of all half-wave Hertz antennas, its 
impedance at center is about 73 ohms. Thus it can be connected 
to a nonresonant, flexible, coaxial cable whose characteristic im¬ 
pedance, too, is 73 ohms. The input section of the television re¬ 
ceiver then must have an impedance of 73 ohms to match the 
cable. 

The antenna must receive signals from a very wide band (54 



Fig. 36-29. A—The simple dipole. 

B —The folded dipole. 
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to 216 megacycles). From our study of resonant circuits (Chapter 
34) we learned that the higher the resistance in that circuit, the 
less the selectivity and the broader the tuning curve becomes. To 
increase the resistance of the dipole antenna, we can increase the 
diameter of the elements. This is practical up to a certain point. 
Then the antenna becomes unwieldy. 

The Folded-Dipole Antenna. Another method for effectively 
increasing the resistance of the antenna is to place another element 
equal in size to the full length of the antenna parallel to it and a 
few inches away. Then, because the current at the ends of such 
antennas is equal to zero (see Fig. 36-5), the ends can be joined 
without danger of short circuit. This is the folded-dipole antenna 
illustrated in Figure 36-29-B. 

The center-impedance of this folded-dipole antenna is about 
four times that of the simple dipole, namely, about 300 ohms. The 
antenna usually is connected to the receiver through a 300-ohm, 
flexible, parallel-wire line. The wires are spaced about % inch 
a])art and are encased in a plastic ribbon. The input section of 
the television receiver, too, should have an impedance of 300 ohms. 

Other Broad-Band An¬ 
tennas. There are several 
other methods for increas- ^ 

ing the resistance of the 2 

antenna and, hence, its 
broad-band qualities. An 
antenna that is quite popu¬ 
lar is the double-V type, il¬ 
lustrated in Figure 36-30-A. 

The double wire of each vee 
increases the effective di¬ 
ameter of each element 
and, thus, increases the re- "2 

sistance of the antenna. 

The angles formed by the 
vees determine this resist¬ 
ance and they can be ad¬ 
justed to give the antenna 
an impedance of 300 ohms 

to match the 300-ohm par- 3 ^. 3 ,, ^_jhe double-V antenna. 

allel-wire line. B —The double-cone antenna. 
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Another broad-band antenna is the double cone type illus¬ 
trated in Figure 36-30-B. This type acts like the double-V an¬ 
tenna. It can be constructed of sheet metal, wire screening, or 
metal rods held together with a wire frame. There are a great 
many variations of the above types of antenna. 

Using Two Antennas to Cover the Band. As you see, the wide 
band of frequencies to be covered by a single antenna presents 
quite a problem. Often, this problem is met by dividing the entire 
frequency band in two. The lower half encompasses channels 2, 
3, 4. 5, and 6, covering a frequency range from 54 to 88 megacycles. 
The upper half includes channels 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, cover¬ 
ing a frequency range from 174 to 216 megacycles. Two separate 
antennas are used, each tuned to the geometric center of its half 
of the band. Thus each antenna need not tune as broadly as one 
that would cover the entire band. 

The geometric center of the lower half of the band (v''54 X 88) 
is 69 megacycles. Applying our rule-of-thumb equation 

468 

Frequency (me) 

we find the length of the half-wave dipole to cover this lower half 
of the band to be 6.8 feet. Similarly, the geometric center of the 
upper half of the band (Vl74 X 216) is 194 megacycles and the 
length of a half-wave dipole is 2.4 feet. The two antennas are con¬ 
nected in parallel and signals from both are led to the receiver 
through a common line. 

The Directivity Pattern of the Dipole Antenna. Since the tele¬ 
vision receiving antenna has small physical size, we can take full 
advantage of its directional properties. Just as the radiation pat- 
tern of a transmitting antenna indicates the relative strengths of 
the signals it radiates to all compass points around it, so the di¬ 
rectivity pattern of a receiving antenna indicates the relative 
strengths of signals it receives from all compass points around it 
(assuming that all the transmitters are identical in power and all 
other characteristics). 

The directivity pattern of an antenna used for receiving is 
identical to what its radiation pattern would be if the same an¬ 
tenna were used for transmitting. Thus the directivity pattern of a 
half-wave dipole receiving antenna is the same as the radiation 
nattern of the same antenna used as a transmitter. (See Fig. 36- 
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26-B.) Signals are received best from transmitters located perpen¬ 
dicular to the length of the antenna. Note, too, that signals from 
transmitters on both sides of the antenna are received equally 
well. One advantage of antennas of small physical size is that they 
can easily be mounted on rotators and so turned for best reception 
from each of a number of different transmitting stations. 

The Use of Reflectars and Directors. We may change the di¬ 
rectivity pattern of a receiving antenna by the use of parasitic 
elevients. For example, one such parasitic element is the reflector 
illustrated in Figure 36-31-A. This reflector is a simple rod about 


-A- 


Fig. 36-31. A—Folded 
dipole and reflector. 

B —Directivity pat- 
tern of dipole and reflector. 

C—Directivity pat¬ 
tern of dipole with direc¬ 
tor. 



5 per cent longer than the antenna mounted parallel to it and a 
quarter wavelength behind it (that is, away from the desired trans¬ 
mitting station). The directivity pattern resulting from such an 
array is shown in Figure 36-31-B. 

The signal coming from the desired transmitting station in 
front of the array strikes first the antenna and then its reflector. 
Current is induced in both. As a result, the reflector re-radiates the 
signal, which is picked up by the antenna. Thus there are two 
currents set flowing in the antenna, one from the transmitter and 
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one from the reflector. Because of the size of the reflector, and its 
distance from the antenna, the two currents are in phase and aug¬ 
ment each other. Hence, the receiver obtains a stronger signal than 
if there had been no reflector. 

Signals coming from the back of the array (either from an¬ 
other transmitter or as reflections of the original desired signal) 
strike first the reflector and then the antenna. Again two currents 
are induced in the antenna. But this time the currents are out of 
phase and tend to cancel each other. Thus signals coming from 
behind the array are received weaker than if there had been no 
reflector. You see now the reason for the directivity pattern shown 
in Figure 36-31-B. 

The director is another type of parasitic element. Like the 
reflector, it consists of a simple rod mounted parallel to the an¬ 
tenna. However, the director is about 4 per cent shorter than the 
antenna and is mounted about 0.1 w^avelength in front of it (that 
is, toward the desired transmitting station). Its action is similar 
to that of the reflector and the directivity pattern resulting from 
its use resembles that shown in Figure 36-31-C. 

There are a number of advantages to be gained by the use 
of such arrays. The sensitivity of the antenna is increased to sig¬ 
nals from the transmitting station toward which it is aimed. This 
sensitivity may be increased through the use of both a reflector 
and director. Another advantage is the fact that unwanted signals 
and noise coming from the rear of the antenna are reduced. 

However, there also are some disadvantages. Increasing the 
directivity of the antenna toward the desired transmitting station 
also decreases its directivity and sensitivity for signals coming from 
transmitters in other directions. Also, the presence of directors and 
reflectors reduces the resistance of the antenna. Hence it loses some 
of its broad-band characteristics. 

SUMMARY 

1 . The antenna is a resonant circuit, coupled to the transmitter, 
and is used to radiate the radio w^avc. Tuning of the antenna is 
performed by adjusting its length so that it conforms to the 
wavelength (which is a function of the frequency) of the radio 
w^ave. 

2 . A characteristic of the antenna is the presence of standing waves 
of current and voltage along its length. These standing waves are 
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sinusoidal in form and have nodes and antinodes (or loops) a 
half wavelength apart, respectively. A current node appears at 
a point where there is a voltage loop, and a voltage node appears 
at a point of current loop. 

3. Antennas fall into two main types—the elevated or Hertz an¬ 
tenna and the grounded or Marconi type. The Hertz antenna has 
a current node at each end, but the Marconi type has a current 
loop at the grounded end. The radiation resistance is about 73 
ohms for the Hertz antenna and 36 ohms for the Marconi type. 
The Hertz antenna may be operated at any harmonic frequency, 
and the Marconi type may be operated at any odd harmonic 
of the fundamental frequency. 

4. A transmission line is used to couple the antenna to the output 
of the transmitter. This line may be of a resonant or nonresonant 
type. 

5. The resonant transmission line has standing waves of current 
and voltage along its length. The nonresonant line is terminated 
in its characteristic impedance and, therefore, has practically no 
standing waves. 

6 . The input end of the transmission line is coupled to the output 
of the transmitter through a coupling network. The output of 
the transmission line is impedance-matched to the antenna. The 
half-wave Hertz antenna may be either center-fed (current-fed) 
or end-fed (voltage-fed). 

7. Antennas may be arranged in arrays to produce various types 
of characteristic patterns. 


GLOSSARY 


Antipodes: Regions along an antenna or resonant line where the 
current or voltage is maximum. 

Center Feed: A method of coupling the transmission lines of a trans¬ 
mitter to the center of the half-wave antenna. 

Current-Fed Antenna: Another name for a center-fed half-wave an¬ 
tenna. 

Dipole Antenna: A center-fed Hertz antenna. 

Distributed Inductance and Capacitance: Capacitance and inductance 
distributed almost uniformly throughout a resonant circuit. 

End Feed: A method of coupling one wire of the transmission line to 
one end of a half-wave antenna, allowing the other wire of the 
transmission line to be free. 

Feeder Lines: The lines coupling a transmitter to an antenna. 

Folded Dipole Antenna: A center-fed Hertz antenna with another ele¬ 
ment of equal length placed parallel to it and a few inches apart, 
the ends of the antenna and the other element being joined. 
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Fundamental Frequency: The lowest frequency to which an antenna 
is resonant. 

Harmonics: Simple whole-number multiples of the fundamental fre¬ 
quency. 

Hertz Antenna: A simple ungrounded antenna. 

Horizontal Radiation Pattern: Pattern of radiation from an antenna 
as viewed from above. 

Loading: Adding capacitance or inductance to an antenna to make 
it resonant for various frequencies. 

Loops: Same as antinodes. 

Lumped Inductances and Capacitances: Capacitance and inductance 
concentrated in definite parts of a resonant circuit. 

Marconi Antenna: A simple grounded antenna. 

Nodes: Regions along an antenna or resonant line w^here the cur¬ 
rent or voltage is zero. 

Nonresonant Transmission Line: A transmission line that is terminated 
in its characteristic impedance, hence there are no standing waves. 
Radiation Pattern: The horizontal and vertical pattern of radiation 
of radio w’aves from an antenna. 

Radiation Resistance: Energy radiated by an antenna is equivalent 
to energy dissipated in a resistor. The radiation resistance is the 
value of this equivalent resistance. 

Reflector: A parasitic element slightly longer than the antenna 
mounted parallel and a quarter wavelength behind it. 

Resonant Transmission Lines: Transmission lines resonant to the trans¬ 
mitted frequency. 

Standing Wave: An electrical wave in an antenna or resonant line, 
with fixed nodes and loops. 

Transmission Lines: Lines connecting the transmitter to the antenna— 
that is, feeder lines. 

Vertical Radiation Pattern: Pattern of radiation from an antenna as 
viewed from the ground. 

Voltage-Fed Antenna: Same as an end-fed antenna. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1 . Differentiate between lumped inductances and capacitances, 
' and distributed inductances and capacitances. 

2 . What must be the frequency relatirpship between the antenna 
and transmitter to insure maximum radiation of the radio 
wave? 

3. Describe the current and voltage distribution along a half-wave 
Hertz antenna. 

4 . Describe the current and voltage distribution along a quarter- 
wave Marconi antenna. 
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5. State the formula for conversion of frequency into wavelength, 
rnd give the units for each factor. 

6. What is the relationship between the size of a Hertz antenna 
and the wavelength of the radio wave radiated by it? 

7. What is the relationship between the size of a Marconi an¬ 
tenna and the wavelength of the radio wave radiated by it? 

8 . At what harmonic frequency may we operate the Hertz an¬ 
tenna? The Marconi antenna? 

9. Explain what is meant by '^loading an antenna.” 

10. What is meant by “radiation resistance”? 

11. Name the two main types of transmission lines and give the 
characteristics of each. 

12. Explain what is meant by “characteristic impedance” of a line. 

13. How would you test a transmission line for standing waves? 

14. Name three types of nonresonant transmission lines. 

15. List two advantages of the nonresonant transmission line over 
the resonant line. 

16. W^hat is meant by “impedance matching”? 

17. Draw a diagram of the coupling network between the output 
of the transmitter and the input of a resonant transmission line 
which has a current loop at its input end. 

18. Describe two methods of coupling a nonresonant transmission 
line to the output of a transmitter. 

19. By means of a diagram, show how you would connect a cen¬ 
ter-fed, half-wave Hertz antenna to a half-wave resonant 
transmission line. Show the standing waves of current. 

20. Repeat the above, but this time show a half-wave Hertz 
antenna being end-fed by a half-wave resonant transmission 
line. 

21 . What is meant by the “radiation pattern” of an antenna? 

22. How does a folded dipole differ from a simple dipole antenna? 

23. Explain the use of a director and reflector with a folded dipole 
antenna. 
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RadiO‘Tube Characteristics 

PROBLEM 1. How do we show by graphs the charac¬ 
teristics of radio tubes? 

PROBLEM 2. How do we use the characteristic curves 
of tubes to calculate plate current, plate 
resistance, or amplification factors? 

PROBLEM 3. How do we calculate power output and 
voltage amplification? 


The Diode in Operation. From our previous studies, we have 
learned that the basic principle of the radio tube is that a heated 
filament or cathode shoots off electrons which are attracted to a 
positively charged plate and are made to flow through the plate 
circuit (Chap. 27). 

The simplest type of radio tube is the two-electrode diode, 
containing a cathode and plate. We have learned before that if 
the plate is charged positively, the electrons will be attracted to 
it and will flow in the plate circuit. If the plate is charged nega¬ 
tively, the electrons wdll be repelled and no current wdll flow in the 
plate circuit. 

If we connect our diode as in Figure 37-1, and keep the cur¬ 
rent from the filament battery constant, we are able to see the 
relationship between changes in the B or plate voltage and 
the number of electrons attracted to the plate (that is, the amount 
of plate current as measured by the milliammeter). 

Plotting the Diode Characteristic Curve. If we plot our find¬ 
ings on a graph, we get a curve similar to that of Figure 37-2. 
This curve is called the characteristic curve of the diode. Arrange 
the circuit as shown in Figure 37-1 with a clip on one of the leads 
to the B battery. Connect a voltmeter across the part of the B bat- 
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tery which is successively 
connected to furnish the 
voltage for the plate. Begin 
with a low voltage and suc¬ 
cessively attach the mov¬ 
able clip to higher and 
higher voltages. Each time 
a new voltage is used, re¬ 
cord the reading of the volt¬ 
meter and the milliam- 
meter. When the table is 
complete—say with eight 
or ten readings—transfer 
the data to the graph as fol¬ 
lows: Mark off on the vertical axis (Y) the units of current in 
iiiilliarnperes. On the horizontal axis (X), mark off units of volts. 
For each volt reading, put a ruler on the point corresponding to it on 
the horizontal axis; draw a faint line upward from this point. Now 
find the point on the Y axis that corresponds to the reading of the 
milliammeter taken for the specific voltage, and with the ruler, draw 
a faint line horizontally. Where this line of the current level crosses 
the vertical line indicating 
the voltage, make a dot. 

Continue to plot each read¬ 
ing of voltmeter and mil- 
liarnmeter in the same way. 

When all the dots are lo¬ 
cated on the chart, connect 
the points by a continuous 
line. This line is the course 
or curve of the current un¬ 
der the influence of chang¬ 
ing voltage on the plate. 

Notice that, except for 
the bends at the bottom 
and top, the curve is a 
straight line bearing up¬ 
ward and to the right. This 
means that an increase in 
the plate voltage causes an 



Fig. 37-2. Graph showing the character¬ 
istic curve of the diode. 



Fig. 37-1. Circuit to show relationship 
between plate current and plate voltage. 
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increase in the number of electrons attracted to the plate and the 
current set flowing in the plate circuit. That is to say, except for 
the very low Voltages and the very high voltages on the plate, the 
plate current increases as the plate voltage increases. 

When the charge on the plate is low (low plate voltage), a 
space charge, produced by a cloud of electrons, gathers around 
the cathode and repels new electrons being emitted. Thus, few 
electrons reach the plate, and the plate current is low. This situa¬ 
tion accounts for the bend that is found in the lower end of the 
curve. 

As the plate voltage is increased, the electrons forming the 
space charge are attracted to the plate, and the number of elec¬ 
trons reaching the plate each second is increased. Soon a point is 
reached (point S on the curve) where all the electrons being emit¬ 
ted by the cathode are immediately attracted to the plate. In¬ 
creasing the plate voltage beyond this point cannot increase the 
plate current because the cathode is not able to send out electrons 
any faster. This point is called the saturation point of the tube. 
The amount of current flowing in the plate circuit when the satura¬ 
tion point is reached is called the saturation or emission current. 

Reducing the Space Charge. If the space charge were not 
present to repel electrons coming from the cathode, then the same 
plate current could be produced at a lower plate voltage. One 
method for making this space charge small is to make the distance 
between the cathode and plate small. This method is used in tubes 
such as type 35Z5-GT. 

Another method is to introduce a small amount of mercury, 
w^hich becomes vaporized when the tube is in use. The space inside 
the tube is thus filled with mercury atoms. Electrons shot off 
by the cathode collide with these atoms and tear off other elec¬ 
trons from the mercury atoms, thus ionizing them. Since these 
mercury ions are positively charged, they neutralize the electrons 
of the space charge, and thus more electrons are made available to 
the plate. Tubes of this type are called mercury-vapor recti- 
fiers. The type 83 tube is an example with a filament type of 
emitter. 

The Rectifying Action of the Diode. We can use the charac¬ 
teristic curve to show what happens if the steady direct voltage 
of the B battery is replaced with an alternating voltage (Fig. 37- 
3). In this figure, we have combined two graphs into one. First, 
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there is the graph for the alternating-voltage input to the diode. 
Then, there is the graph for the characteristic curve of the tube. 
The action of the alternating voltage in the diode produces the 
rectified output, a series of direct-current pulses. We learned 
the importance of this phenomenon and explained it in some detail 
when we discussed the diode detector and the power supply 
(Chaps. 14 and 18). 



Fig, 37-3. How the char¬ 
acteristic curve of the diode 
Ls used to show the rela¬ 
tionship between voltage 
input and the current out¬ 
put 


Subletters on Symbols. At this point, mention should be made 
of a sort of shorthand used by scientists. W^e know that the symbol 
for voltage or potential difference is E, the symbol for current is /, 
and for resistance the symbol R is used. If we wish to denote the 
potential difference between the plate and the cathode, we use 
the symbol E with the subscript p. Thus, the new symbol becomes 
Ep. Similarly, the plate current becomes Ip. The filament voltage is 
Ef, and the filament current is If. Grid voltage becomes Eg and 
grid current Ig. This system is logical and saves using many un¬ 
necessary words. 

The Characteristic Curve of the Triode. The triode contains 
a third electrode, the grid, between the filament and the plate 
(Chap. 15). This grid acts upon the electron stream as a sort of 
valve, and small variations in grid voltage cause large variations 
in plate current. 
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We may obtain the characteristic curve of the triode by means 
of a circuit shown in Figure 37-4. Variations in the voltage of the 
grid battery produce variations in plate current. By plotting one 



set of values against the other, we may get the charactei istic curve 
shown in Figure 37-5. From this curve, you will notice that a cer¬ 
tain amount of current flows in the plate circuit even though the 
grid may be charged somewhat negatively. We previously learned 
the cause of this condition: The stream of electrons to the plate 
is not cut off completely until an appreciable negative charge is 
placed on the grid. 

You will note also that the bend found in the diode curve at 
the saturation point tovrard the top of the curve is practically 
missing. The reason for this greater linearity is that modern tubes 
using indirectly heated cathodes as emitters can furnish more 
electrons than can be conducted away by the plate at the applied 
potentials, and therefore the plate current continues to mount with 
increases in the plate voltage (that is, wdthin the limits normally 
encountered in radio work). 

The Effect of Grid Bias Shown by a Curve. We learned that if 
the grid ever becomes positive, it will attract some of the electrons 
shot out by the filament or cathode. This electron stream will 
cause a current to flow in the grid circuit. This current will inter¬ 
fere with the incoming signal, and distortion will result. The C 
battery is used to place a negative charge or bias on the grid to 
prevent the flowing of any grid current. The incoming signal 
makes the negative charge on the grid more negative or less nega¬ 
tive. These variations of the negative charge on the grid produce 
the variations in plate current. 

The effect of the grid bias can be shown graphically by use 
of the characteristic curve of the tube (Fig. 37-6). Figure 37-6-A 
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shows the effect of having too low a grid bias. Note that the output 
curve differs from the input signal. This difference indicates distor¬ 
tion and is due to the fact that a portion of the positive half-cycle 
of the signal is great enough to overcome the grid bias, and the 
grid becomes positive. The grid bias must be negative enough to 
be larger than the peak of the positive half-cycle of the signal. 

Hgure 37-6-B shows the distortion resulting from making the 
grid bias too large. The signal operates at the bend or knee of 
the characteristic curve, and part of the bottom loop is cut oflF. 
Although this effect is not desirable where we seek to amplify the 
signal, it is the desirable condition for detection (Chap. 15), You 
will recall that we strive to remove the bottom loop to give us the 
result shown in Figure 15-10. The result of having too large a grid 
bias is grid-bias detection. 

Figure 37-6-(' shows the correct grid bias to be used for the 
amplifier tube. It is neither too large nor too small. The output 
closely resembles the input signal. You will notice that we op¬ 
erate on the straight-line portion of the curve. 



(Eg) 


Fig. 37-5. The grid-voli- 
age-plate-current charac¬ 
teristic curve for a triode. 
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Fig. 37-6 A—Graph 
showing the effect of too 
little grid bias. 

B—Graph showing 
the effect of too much grid 
bias. 

C—Graph showing 
the effect of the proper grid 
bias. 


Transfer Characteristic Curves. In Figure 37-5, we have the 
characteristic curve formed w^hen variations of grid voltage (Eg) 
are plotted against corresponding variations of plate current (Ip). 
This curve is called the Eg-Ip or transfer characteristic curve. You 
will note that the potential difference between the plate and cath¬ 
ode (Ep) remained constant. If we change the Ep and again plot 
the Eg‘Ip curve, we get a second curve resembling the first and 
lying nearly parallel to it. If, on the same graph, we plot the curves 
for a number of different plate voltages, we get a family of transfer 
characteristic curves. The family of such curves for a triode such 
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as the 6J5 tube is shown in Fig¬ 
ure 37-7. 

Plate Characteristic Curve, 

From this family of curves, we 
may obtain the i)roper grid bias 
to be used for a particular tube 
operating at a particular plate 
voltage. 

There is another tube rela¬ 
tionship that may be expressed 
by a characteristic curve. If w^e 
keep the grid voltage con¬ 
stant and vary the plate voltage 
(Ej,), WT get corresponding vari¬ 
ations of plate current (/^). The 
curve showing this relationship 
is called the plate characteristic 
curve. If we take different values 
of grid voltage, we are able to 
obtain a family of plate charac¬ 
teristic curves (Fig. 37-8). The 
tube used in this illustration is 
the same as for Figure 37-7. 

Static and Dynamic Characteristics, So far, in our considera¬ 
tion of the characteristic curves of the tube, we took a tube with 
no load in the plate circuit—that is, wdth only the B battery and 
meter. This is called the static condition of the tube, and the 
curves so ol)tained are called the static characteristic curves. But 
in practice, the output of the tube feeds into a load such as the 
primary of the coupling transformer or plate resistor. If in our 
diagram, we represent this load by a resistor (R) (assumed to be 
the equivalent of the load) and plot our curves anew, we get char¬ 
acteristic curves that reflect more accurately the operating condi¬ 
tions of the tube. These curves are called the dynamic charac¬ 
teristic curves. Figure 37-9 shows how we obtain these curves. 

Figure 37-10 show^s the relationship between the static curve 
of a typical triode (type 6J5) compared to two dynamic curves for 
the same tube under different conditions of load (25,000 ohms 
and 100,000 ohms). In all three cases, the applied B voltage (250 
volts) was the same. 



Fig. 37«7. Family of tran.sfer or 
mutual-characteristic curves for the 
triode {type 6,15). 
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Fig. 37-8. Family of plate 
ckaraclerisiic curves for 
the 6J5 triode. 


Ihider static conditions (no load), the entire B voltage is 
applied to the plate of the tube. But if a load resistor is inserted 
in the plate circuit, a voltage drop will occur across that resistor 
as the plate current flows through it. As a result, the applied volt¬ 
age to the plate will be less than the B voltage (250 volts) by the 
amount of this voltage drop. The higher the resistance of the load 
resistor, the greater the voltage drop across it, and the less the ap¬ 
plied voltage to the plate of the tube. 

This is indicated by the flattening of the dynamic curves. 
The higher the load resistor, the flatter the curve. Note that at the 
point of no-plate-current flow, all three curves coincide. This is 
because with no flow of plate current there is no voltage drop 
across the load resistors and the grid is sufficiently negative to 
stop the flow of plate current. 


Fig. 37-9. Circuit for ob¬ 
taining the dynamic char¬ 
acteristic curves of a tri¬ 
ode. 
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Fig. 37-10. Graph show- 
ing relationship between 
static and dynamic curves 
for a 6Jfi triode. 



How We Use the Characteristic Curves. An examination of 
the family of curves shown in Figure 37-8 shows us the interrela¬ 
tion of the grid-bias voltage, the plate voltage, and the plate cur¬ 
rent. Knowing any two values will give us the third. Thus, if we 
know we are to apply a grid bias of —8 volts to the 6J6 tube and 
place 250 volts on the i)late, we can determine the plate current 
that will flow during the 
maximum signal swing. 

Here is how. 

Along the plate-volt¬ 
age axis (the horizontal 
axis) pick out the point 
representing 250 volts. 

From this point, draw a 
line vertically upward until 
it intersects the curve 
marked PJg = —8. This 
curve is the characteristic 
curve of the tube for a —8- 
volt grid bias. From the 

point of intersection, draw _ o-f it n/ j ; i i 

' . _ . Fig. 37-11. Plate-currenl-plate- 

a horizontal line parallel to voltage characteristic curve for the 

the horizontal axis until it SJ5 triode. Grid bias is -8 volts. 
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reaches the plate-current axis (the vertical axis). At this point of 
intersection, the plate current will read 9 ina, the current that will 
flow in the filate circuit (Fig. 37-11). 

Plate Resistance. The plate resistance (Rp) is the alternating- 
current internal resistance of a vacuum tube—that is, the resist¬ 
ance of the path between the cathode and the plate. It is the ratio 
of a small change in jilate voltage to the corresponding change in 
plate current and is expressed in ohms, the unit of resistance. 

For example, assume that a change of 0.001 ampere is pro¬ 
duced by a plate voltage variation of 10 volts. Since R E/I, then 
Rp -- 10 volts 0.001 ampere — 10,000 ohms. 

Amplification Factor. We have seen that a small change in the 
grid j)otential produces a change in the plate current that is equiv¬ 
alent to a large change in the ])late voltage. Thus, an increase of, 
say. 10 volts in the plate voltage may produce an increase of 0.001 
ampere in tlie plate current. Assume that this same increase of 
0.001 ami^ere in the idate current can be accomplished by de¬ 
creasing the negative grid potential only 0.1 volt. The ratio, then, 
between the increase of plate voltage (10 volts) and the decrease of 
grid voltage (0.1 volt) required to produce the same increase in 
plate current (0.001 ampere) is called the amplification factor of 
the tube. In this case, it would be found by dividing the 10 volts 
by the 0.1 volt. This operation gives us an amplification factor of 
100 for this imaginary tube. 

The symbol for amidification factor is the Greek letter mu 
(fi). You will recall that we discussed the amplification factor of 
the tube ((’haj). 27). We discovered that it is a,n indication of the 
suitability of the tube for voltage-amplification purposes. 

Transconductance. The ratio between a small change in plate 
current and the change in grid potential producing it, all other 
voltages remaining constant, is called the plate-to-grid transcon- 
ductance, or simply transconductance. Thus, in the tube taken for 
our example, the 0.001 ampere increase in plate current was pro¬ 
duced by a decrease of 0.1 volt in the grid potential. The trans¬ 
conductance of the tube would then be 0.001 ampere/0.1 volt or 
0.01. 

You will recall that by Ohm’s law, resistance is equal to the 
quotient of voltage divided by current. But to compute transcon¬ 
ductance, we divide current by voltage. This is, in a sense, the 
reciprocal of the resistance. Accordingly, the unit for transcon- 
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ductance is the mho, which is the unit for resistance (ohm) spelled 
backwards. 

Thus, the transconductance for our tube becomes 0.01 mho. 
In practice, the mho is too large for easy handling. Accordingly, 
we use the micromho, which is one one-millionth of a mho. Thus, 
our transconductance becomes 10,000 micromhos. 

Transconductance is also known as mutual conductance, and 
its symbol is Gm. A tube with a high transconductance produces 
large plate-current variations corresponding to small variations 
in grid potential. 

The plate resistance, amplification factor, and transconduct¬ 
ance are interrelated. The amplification factor is essentially a 
product of the other two. Thus, 

RpX Gm 

where m is the amplification factor, Rp is the plate resistance, and 
Gm is the transconductance, in mhos. 

Power Output. We can represent the circuit of the radio tube 
shown in Figure 37-12-A by its equivalent circuit in Figure 37- 
12-B. In Figure 37-r2-A, Eg is the signal voltage applied to the 
grid of the tube, and R is the resistance of the load. Since the 
signal voltage (Eg) multiplied by the amplification factor (/*) gives 
us the corresponding change in the plate voltage, in Figure 37-12- 
B the alternating-current generator marked t^Eg represents the 
changing plate voltage. Rp stands for the plate resistance of the 
tube, and R for the resistance of the load. Since they both are in 
series, the total resistance offered to current flowing in the plate 
circuit is Rp + R, 

We must remember that current changes in the plate circuit 
resulting from the signal provide the power of the signal in the 
load. These current changes are caused by the changing plate 
voltage (fiEg), Since, from Ohm's law, I = E/R, then: 

r = 

" ftp + ft 

The voltage drop (Er) across the load (ft) is equal to the resist¬ 
ance times the current flowing through it. Then, 

pEg 

Rp ft 


= ft X 
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Fig. 37-12. A—Circuit of the iriode as an amplifier. 
B —The equivalent circuit of A. 


The power in watts is equal to volts times amperes (P = 
E X 1). We, therefore, get for the power in the load (power out¬ 
put), in watts 

P ^ Eh X Ip 

Substituting for Er and /p, we get 

P = ^ X pEg pEg _ R X 

+ R ^ K^ + R («p + Ry 

Later in our study we shall show' that the power output for 
any given signal input voltage is maximum when the plate and 
load resistance (Rp and R) are equal. The formula for the maxi¬ 
mum power output then becomes 

ARp 

The above formula applies when we deal with average values 
of voltage and currents. If we wish to express it in terms of a 
signal voltage having a peak value of eg, it becomes 

P = 

SRp 

(The use of eg instead of Eg for the peak signal voltage indicates 
that we are dealing with an instantaneous value of voltage—that 
is, the instant the voltage is at its peak. This instantaneous value 
is indicated by the use of the small letter.) 
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Thus, for a type 2A3 tube having an amplification factor 
of 4.2 and a plate resistance (Rp) of 800 ohms, if the peak value of 
es is 45 volts, the maximum power output may be determined as 
follows: 


p = mV 

SjKp 


(4.2)^ X (45)^ 
8 X 800 


5.6 watts. 


Power Sensitivity. A convenient method for the comparison 
between tubes is to compare their power sensitivity, which is the 
ratio between the power output and the square of the signal-volt- 
age input. This relationship may be expressed in the following 
formula: 


Power sensitivity 


power output 
(input signal volts) 


Power sensitivity is expressed in mhos, power output is expressed 
in watts, and the input signal volts are the root-mean-square 
(rms) values. 

Plate Dissipation. As electrons emitted by the cathode strike 
the plate, a certain amount of heat is generated. Since this heat 
energy is taken from the electrical energy, it represents a loss of 
power. This loss of power is called plate dissipation. It is the dif¬ 
ference between the power supplied to the plate of the tube and 
the power delivered by the tube to the load. 

Plate Efficiency. It should be remembered that the tube itself 
does not generate power. It is the B battery that supplies the 
power fed into the load. The tube acts as a sort of valve in which 
variations in signal voltage applied to the grid circuit allow more 
or less power to be drawn from the B battery and expended in 
the plate circuit. 

The ratio, at full signal voltage, of the alternating-current 
power output to the average direct-current power input is called 
the plate efficiency. Since the average direct-current power input 
is the product of the average direct-current plate voltage times 
the average direct-current plate current, then 


Plate efficiency (%) = „ ^ "r X 100, 

E p X i p 

where E, and 1. are, respectively, the average numbers of direct- 
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current plate volts and direct-current plate amperes, and P is the 
power output in watts. 

Voltage Amplification, We have seen that the plate current 
{/,,) flowing through the load resistance (R) in Figure 37-12-A 
causes a voltage drop in R varying directly with the plate current. 
The ratio of this voltage variation produced in the load resistance 
to tlie input signal voltage (Eu) is the voltage amplification or gram, 
provided by the tube. Thus, 

K 

Voltage amplification = 

tjQ 

But we have seen that 

„ _ R X ,xE, 

R^ + R 

Then, 

R X nEg 

Voltage amplification = ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

g -tip I /V 

Thus, in our type 2A3 tube, which has a = 4.2 and an Rp = 
800 ohms, if we assume a load resistance of 2,500 ohms, then, 


Voltage amplification 


4.2 X 2,500 ^ 10,500 
800 + 2,500 3,300 


3.2. 


Tetrode. In Chapter 27, it was pointed out that as the elec¬ 
trons emitted by the cathode strike the plate, they cause a sec¬ 
ondary emission of electrons from the plate, owing to the force of 
impact. The i)resence of a positively charged screen grid near the 
plate causes some of those secondary electrons to be attracted to 
the screen grid, resulting in a loss for the plate. In Figure 37-13, 
we see a graph which illustrates this phenomenon. 



Fig. 37-13. Plate-current 
— plate-voltage character¬ 
istic curve for the tetrode 
{type 2^-A). 
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Fig. 37-14. Family of 
plate-curreni — plate-volt- 
age characteristic curves 
for the pentode (type 6J7). 



The graph is for the type 24-A tube with 90 volts applied 
to the screen grid. The dip in the graph indicates the fact that 
when the plate voltage is below that of the screen grid (90 volts), 
many of the secondary electrons are going to the screen grid. But 
when the plate voltage is increased above the 90-volt mark (as 
shown by A on the graph), the greater positive charge on the 
])late attracts most of these electrons and the graph becomes 
normal. 

Pentode. One of the effects of the secondary emission from the 
plate is to limit the available alternating-current output voltage, 
since true amplifier action does not extend below point A of the 
grai)h in Figure 37-13. This defect is remedied in the pentode by 
the introduction of the sui)pressor grid, which herds the secondary 
electrons back to the plate. 

In Figure 37-14, you will see a family of curves for the type 
()J7 pentode. Note that the dip is not present. 

It is suggested that you review the chapter on types of tubes 
(Chap. 27) and that you study the characteristics and curves of 
various types of tubes as given in the manuals issued by the vari¬ 
ous tube manufacturers.* 

SU/MMAKY 

1. The characteristic curves of vacuum tubes are graphs showing the 
relation between two of their variables plotted on the X and Y 
axes. The data for the curve are supplied by the readings of 
voltmeters and milliammeters. 

* See, for oxamplo, the receiving tube manuals issued by the Radio Corporation 
of America, of Harrison, N. J., and the Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., of Em¬ 
porium, Pa. 
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2. The characteristic curve of the diode shows how as the plate 
voltage (that is, the positive charge on the plate) is increased, 
the plate current increases, (a) The flat part of the curve at the 
bottom shows tliat the current does not respond to low voltages, 
and (b) the flattening out at the top of the curve shows that 
beyond a certain point, increase in plate voltage does not in¬ 
crease the current. 

3. The explanation of the flattened bottom of the curve is that with 
a low positive cliarge on the plate, many of the electrons emitted 
by the filament or cathode are not attraet(*d to the plate; hence 
form a space charge. The explanation of the flattening of the 
top of the curve is that at a certain voltage, all the electrons pos¬ 
sible to be given off by the filament or cathode are being at¬ 
tracted to the plate; hence no more electron flow can take place 
from the filament or cathode to plate, regardless of how great a 
charge is put on the plate. 

4. The point on the curve, corresponding to a certain plate voltage 
and yielding a certain current, above which no increase in plate 
voltage will increase the current, is called the saturation point of 
the tube. 

5. The reduction of space charge in a diode is aided by (a) reduc¬ 
ing the distance between plate and filament or cathode and (b) 
by the use of mercury vapor in the tube. 

6. For triodes, curves may be made to show' relations between any 
tw’o factors w'hen other factors are kept constant. For example, 
w'e may plot the relation between the signal swung on the grid 
and the plate-current changes, the plate voltage being kept con¬ 
stant. 

7. The characteristic curves of tubes are used for calculations of the 
various values we sometimes need to know in order to build or 
repair a radio receiver. 


GLOSSARY 

Amplification Factor (fi): The ratio between the change of plate 
voltage and the change of grid voltage required to give the same 
plate-current change. 

Characteristic Curve: A graph showing the relationship between two 
variables of a tube, wdien one is made to undergo many changes. 
Dynamic Characteristic Curves: Characteristic curves obtained under 
operating conditions of a tube. 

Emission Current: The current flowing w’hen the saturation point of 
a tube is reached. 

Ion: An atom w'ith a i)ositive or negative charge. 

Mercury-Vapor Rectifier: A tube in which mercury vapor fills the 
inner space instead of its being a vacuum. 
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Mutual Conductance: Thc^ ratio between a small change in plate cur¬ 
rent and the change in grid voltage producing it. 

Plate Characteristic Curve: A characteristic curve whose two variables 
are plate current and plate voltage. 

Plate Dissipation: The loss of power in the form of heat at the plate 
of a tube. 

Plate Efficiency: The ratio at full signal voltage of alternating-cur- 
rent power output to the average direct-current power input. 

Plate Resistance (Rp): The alternating-current internal resistance of 
a radio tube. 

Power Sensitivity: A measure of the power controlled in the plate 
circuit by a given injmt grid voltage change. 

Saturation Current: The plate current flowing when the saturation 
l)oint is reached. 

Saturation Point: The condition of operation of a tube where further 
increases of plate voltage cannot produce any greater plate current. 
Space Charge: The charge produced by the emitted electrons as they 
fill the space w’ithin the tube betw’een cathode and plate. 

Static Characteristic Curves: Characteristic curves obtained not under 
operati ng c< )n di tions. 

Transconductance: Same as mutual conductance. 

Transfer Characteristic Curve: A graph with tw'o variables: grid volt¬ 
age and plate current, plate voltage being kept constant. 

Voltage Amplification or Gain: The ratio of voltage variation across 
the load resistor to input signal voltage. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. A\'hat is the basic principle of operation of a radio tube? 

2. What does the characteristic curve of a diode tell us about its 
operation? 

3. What condition accounts for the low’or bend of a diode charac¬ 
teristic curve? 

4. What condition accounts for the upper bend of a diode charac¬ 
teristic curve? 

5. Explain two ways in which the space charge wdthin a diode 
might be reduced. 

6. What function does the control grid serve in the triode? 

7. State the meanings of Ep, Ip, Ej, If, Eg, Ig. 

8. Why is the ui)per bend of a triode characteristic curve usually 
not shown for modern tubes? 

9. When a negative bias is placed on the grid of a triode audio¬ 
frequency amplifier, what is the function of the input signal on 
the grid? W^hat is the effect on plate current? 

10. What effect occurs wdien grid bias of a tube is too low? When 
it is too large? 
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n. What does the transfer characteristic curve tell us about a 
tube? What condition of the tube must be kept constant? 

12. What docs a plate characteristic curve tell us about a tube? 
What condition must be kept constant in securing such a curve? 

13. Differentiate between the static and dynamic conditions of a 
tube. 

14. How does a changing plate current affect the plate voltage? 

15. How is the plate resistance of a tube computed? 

16. What is the significance of the amplification factor? 

17. What may be learned from the transconductance of a tube? 
In what units is transeonduclance measured? 

18. Relate amplification factor, plate resistance, and transconduct¬ 
ance in one formula. 

19. When considering a tube as a generator feeding into a load, 
what is the formula for its voltage output? 

20. State the general formula for the voltage drop across the load 
of a tube in the plate circuit, using /x, E,,, R, and Rp. State the 
general formula for power dissipated in the load. 

21. When will the maximum power output occur for a tube? How 
may the power output be computed at that time? 

22. What is the significance of the power-sensitivity rating of a 
tube? 

23. What is the source of power developed from a tube? 

24. What is meant by the voltage amplification, or gain, of a tube? 

25. What effect has secondary emission within the tube? 
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PROBLEM 1. What are the general principles govern¬ 
ing the use of radio-tube amplifiers? 

PROBLEM 2. What are the characteristics of circuits 
using audio-frequency amplifiers? 

PROBLEM 3. How do radio-frequency amplifiers differ 
from audio-frequency amplifiers? 


General Principles. Radio-tube amplifiers fall into two broad 
categories. Those w^hich are used to amplify currents w^hose fre¬ 
quencies lie between approximately 30 and 15,000 cycles per 
second arc called audio-frequency amplifiers. The other group is 
used to amplify currents whose frequencies lie above 15 kc and is 
called radio-frequency amplifiers. 

Amplifiers may be designed to serve two functions. One type 
has as its chief puri)Ose to give a greatly magnified reproduction 
of the input signal without regard to the power delivered. We 
call it a voltage amplifier. There is another type whose chief pur- 
l)ose it is to deliver a relatively large amount of power to such a 
load as a loudspeaker or a transmitting antenna. An amplifier of 
this tyi)e is called a power amplifier. 

Generally speaking, the last stage of any amplifier system 
(whether audio-frequency or radio-frequency) is a power stage, 
siiK^e it is connected to the loudspeaker (in the case of the audio¬ 
frequency amplifier) or to the antenna (in the case of the radio-fre- 
fjuency amplifier). The intermediate stages, sometimes called the 
driver stages, are usually voltage amplifiers for audio-frequency 
work and i)ower or voltage amplifiers for radio-frequency ampli- 
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fication in the transmitter. The radio-frequency amplifiers in the 
receiver are of the voltage type. 

Audio-Frequency Amplifiers. The audio-frequency amplifier is 
one that is suitable for amplifying signal voltages whose frequen¬ 
cies lie within the audible range—that is, from approximately 
30 to 15,000 cycles per second. The amplifier must amplify, with¬ 
out undue discrimination, all the frequencies lying in this range. 
For this reason, we use nonresonant circuits to couple the various 
stages. 

Audio-frequency amplifiers are classified also according to the 
operating conditions under which the tubes work. The classifica¬ 
tions in general use are class A, class AB, and class B. These classes 
are covered by definitions drawn up by the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 

A class A amplifier is an amplifier in which the grid bias and 
signal grid voltages are such that plate current in a specific tube 
flows at all times. 

A class AB amplifier is an amplifier in which the grid bias and 
signal grid voltages are such that plate current in a specific tube 
flows for appreciably more than half the electrical cycle but less 
than the entire cycle. 

A class B amplifier is an amplifier in which the grid bias is 
approximately equal to the cutoff value, so that the plate current 
is approximately zero when no signal grid voltage is applied, and 
so that plate current in a si)ecific tube flows for approximately half 
of each cycle when a signal grid voltage is applied. 

Frequency and Phase Distortion. Before entering further dis¬ 
cussion of the various classes of audio-frequency amplifiers, it 
might be well to consider the problem of distortion. Because the 
function of the amplifier is to produce an output whose form, as 
nearly as possible, coincides with that of the signal input, we must 
strive to cut distortion to a minimum. 

First of all, there is distortion arising from the inability of 
the amplifier to amplify equally all frequencies of the audio range. 
This distortion is especially pronounced at both ends of the audio 
range and manifests itself by the fact that sounds whose fre¬ 
quencies lie at the low and high ends (low-j)itched and high- 
pitched sounds) are not reproduced with the same relative volume 
as are sounds lying in the middle register. Careful selection of the 
component parts of the amplifier, together with the methods of 
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tone control described in Chapter 25, can reduce this distortion to 
a point where it is not objectionable. This type of distortion is 
called frequency distortion. 

Another form of distortion, called delay (or phase) distortion, 
results from the effects of transmission of different frequencies at 
different speeds, giving a relative phase shift over the frequency 
range in the output. This type of distortion does not concern us 
here and is important only in cases where ultrahigh-frequency and 
transmission-line work is considered. 

Nonlinear Distortion, There is another type of distortion that 
takes place in the tube itself. It is caused by the improper selection 
of grid bias, which forces the tube to operate under conditions 
represented by the curved, or nonlinear, portion of the character¬ 
istic curve (Fig. 37-6). For this reason, it is called nonlinear distor¬ 
tion, Thus, Figure 37-6-A shows the distortion to the plate-current 
curve due to too low a grid bias, and Figure 37-6-B shows the 
distortion due to too high a grid bias. 

Let us see how this distortion afifects the signal. When too 
low a grid bias is used, the tops of the curve are flattened. When 
too high a grid bias is used, the bottoms of the curve are flattened. 
It can be shown, mathematically, that any periodic curve (that 
is, a curve that periodically repeats itself, as is the case here), 
regardless of shape, can be reduced to a number of simple sine curves 
of various amplitudes and phase relationships, but all in harmonic 
frequency relationship. 

Here is what this statement means. Suppose you were to strike 
middle C of the piano. The frequency of that note is 256 cycles 
per second. Now, assume that you were to play the same note on 
a violin. The frequency is the same, but the note sounds different. 
You are able to distinguish between a note on the piano and the 
same note on the violin. What makes the difference? 

The answer is that the difference is due to overtones, or har¬ 
monics. When middle C is i^layed on the piano or violin, we not 
only get frequencies of 256 cycles per second (called the funda- 
jnental frequency) but at the same time sounds are produced 
whose frequencies are two, three, or more times as great. These 
sounds are called overtones, or harmonics, and they are said to be 
in harmonic relationship with the fundamental frequency (that is, 
they are frequencies produced by multiplying the fundamental 
frequency by a whole number such as 2, 3, 4, 5, and so forth). 
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The harmonic whose frequency is twice the fundamental is 
called the second harmonic; three times the fundamental fre¬ 
quency produces the third harmonic; and so forth. The piano and 
violin differ in that they produce these harmonics in different pro¬ 
portions and strengths. That is why C on the piano sounds dif¬ 
ferent from C on the violin. 

When dealing with sound, these harmonics are not considered 
distortions, but are really part of the distinguishing feature, or 
quality, of the sound. But in electrical circuits, harmonics are 
distortions and produce waveforms which are different from the 
original. Let us see how that occurs. 

How Harmonics Produce Distortion. Assume we have a sine 
curve which we will consider the fundamental, and its second har¬ 
monic which lies entirely below the zero axis (P'ig. 38-1). You can 
see that by adding the two curves together, we get a new curve 
with the tops flattened. But this new' curve resembles the curve of 
Figure 37-6-A. Thus, we can consider the curve resulting from too 
low a grid bias as being produced by the fundamental frequency 
plus its second harmonic. Now you can see how the harmonics 
cause distortion of the signal. 

If w'C were to take the second harmonic to be entirely above 
the zero line, we would get a curve like Figure 37-6-B (Fig. 38-2). 
Here, the curve resulting from too high a grid bias is produced by 
the fundamental frequency plus its second harmonic. 

Similarly, we can break down any distortion of the signal 


Fig. 38-1. Graph showing 
ike ejfecl of adding the 
fundamental to the second 
harmonic which is below 
the X axis. 
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Fig. 38-2. Graph showing 
the effect of adding the 
fundamental to the second 
harmonic which is above 
the X axis. 


\ 

\ 

\ 

waveform as being due to the presence of harmonics (second and 
higher) of the fundamental. These harmonics rapidly decrease in 
strength as their frequencies differ from the fundamental. Thus, the 
second harmonic may be strong enough to cause distortion in the 
audio-frequency amplifier, and steps must be taken to eliminate 
it, but harmonics of the order of the third or higher usually are 
negligible. 

Sometimes, as we shall see later when we consider the trans¬ 
mitter, we deliberately seek to generate these harmonics. 

Correcting Nonlinear Distortion, The remedy for nonlinear 
distortion is to choose correct grid-bias and plate-voltage values 
so that the tube may be operated on the straight portion of the 
curve. The push-pull amplifier (i)ages 233-234) also serves to re¬ 
duce nonlinear distortion, especially second-harmonic distortion. 
You will recall that each tube in the push-pull arrangement oper¬ 
ated on different half-cycles of the signal; while one tube was 
handling the positive half-cycle, the other was handling the nega¬ 
tive half-cycle. 

You will also recall that both tubes simultaneously delivered 
their outputs to the center-tapped primary of the output trans¬ 
former (Fig. 27-4). These two outputs were added together to 
give the total outi)ut of the stage of amplification. 

Now let us see how the second-harmonic distortion is removed 
(Fig. 38-3). From Figure 38-3-A, you can see that during the first 
half-cycle, the output from tube No. 1 is the undistorted signal, 
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Fig. 38-3. How the piish-puU amplifier eliminates second-harmonic distor¬ 
tion. 

A—Graph showing output of each tube. 

B —Graph showing combined output of the output transformer. 
Note that the distortion has been eliminated. 

and that from tube No. 2 is the distorted signal. During the next 
half-cycle, this condition is reversed. But since the two outputs are 
added together, the total output for each half-cycle is the same and 
therefore the over-all effect is to produce an output signal whose 
waveform closely resembles that of the input signal. 

Of course, this method eliminates only second-harmonic (and 
other cne/?-harmonic) distortion. But as we have seen, harmonics 
beyond the second are so weak as to have little effect. 

Overloading Carnes Distortion, There is another form of dis¬ 
tortion caused by overloading the tube. We may select the proper 
grid bias for our tube, but if a signal comes in that produces too 
great a swing of the grid potential, the grid may be driven positive 
on the i)0sitivc half-cycle, and to the point of cutoff (the point 
where the negative charge on the grid gets so great as to stop en- 



Fig. 38-4. Distortion of the signal 
due to overloading. 
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tirely the flow of electrons from the cathode to the plate) on the 
negative half-cycle (Fig. 38-4). This condition results in a flatten¬ 
ing of the tops and bottoms of the output curve. The remedy is 
to choose a tube which has a longer straight-line characteristic or 
else to use an input signal without so great a swing. 

Still another forin of distortion arises through the use of a 
load in the plate circuit whose resistance is too low. If you turn to 
J'igure 37-10, you will see that the less the load resistance, the more 
the characteristic curve is bent. This condition, in turn, reduces 
the length of the straight-line portion of the curve, and thus a 
nonlinear distortion may be introduced. The remedy for the diffi¬ 
culty is to use a load whose resistance is suited to the tube. 

The Class A Amplifier. In the class A amplifier, a radio tube is 
used to reproduce grid-voltage variations across a load in the plate 
circuit. These variations closely resemble in form the input-signal 
voltage impressed on the grid, but are of greater amplitude. The 
reproduction is accomplished by using a suitable grid bias, so that 
the tube oi)erates on the straight-line or linear portion of the char¬ 
acteristic curve. At no time does the grid go j)Ositive (Fig. 38-5). 

The class A ami)lifie'r produces high-fidelity amplification. As a 
voltage aniplifier, it may be used to provide the high-voltage grid 
swing necessary to oj^erate tlie power stage. 


Fig. 38-5. Graph shotving 
relationship between the 
input and output signals 
in a class A amplifier. 
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As a power amplifier, it sacrifices high voltage gain for rela¬ 
tively large power output (Chap. 27). Power tubes of the triode 
type in class A service are characterized by low power sensitivity, 
low plate efficiency, and low distortion. Pentodes in class A are 
characterized by high i) 0 wer sensitivity, high ])late efficiency, and 
relatively high distortion. 

Faithful re])roduction may be obtained by using a single class 
A tube in the output stage. Greater power may be obtained by 
hooking two such tubes in parallel or push-i)ull (Chap. 27). The 
push-pull arrangement has the added advantage of eliminating any 
second-harmonic distortion that may be |)resent. 

The Class AB Amplifier, A class AH amplifier employs two 
tubes connected in push-pull with a higher negative grid bias than 
is used in a class A .stage, (dass AB amplifiers are subdivided into 
two classes: class AH\, wherein the pe?ak signal voltage applied 
to each grid is not greater than the negative grid-bias voltage, as a 
result of which there is no flow of grid current, and class AH^, 
wherein the peak signal voltage slightly exceeds the negative grid- 
bias voltage and, consequently, there is a flow of grid current dur¬ 
ing a small portion of the cycle (Fig. 38-6). 

More iK)wer output can be obtained from the class AB am|)li- 
fier than from the class A amplifier. The reason is that a greater 
grid swing is possible with the class .\B than with the class A 
amjflifier. The oi)erating point is shifted to the low end of the 
characteristic curve, and a greater grid swing is possible with class 
AB before the grid goes positive or the top bend of the curve is 
reached (Fig. 38-7). Since we can use larger grid potentials (>*,) 
in the class AB amiflifier, the powder output is increased, since 

Power output = 

8 / 1 ;, 

Examination of the output signal curves (Fig. 38-6) shows 
that part of the bottom loops has been cut oft*. If a single tube were 
used, this would create a great deal of distortion (especially of the 
second-harmonic type). But we have already seen (Fig. 38-3) how 
two tubes in push-pull eliminate this distortion. 

In the case of class AB:» amplification, the grid goes positive 
for a small portion of the cycle (Fig. 38-6-11). This condition 
causes a loss of powe^r due to the flow of grid current. This power 
loss, plus the power consumed by the input transformer, must be 
furnished by the preceding stage of amplification (the driver stage). 
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In practice, the driver stage is a class A amplifier designed to 
furnish considerably more than the necessary power, and the input 
transformer has a step-down turn ratio. 




Fig. 38-7. Graphs showing how a greater grid swing is possible with the cUiss 
AB amplifier. 


The Class B Amplifier, By increasing the negative grid bias to 
the point where there is i)ractically no flow of plate current at zero- 
signal voltage (point of cutoff), we obtain our class B amplifier 
(Fig. 38-8). You will note that the curves for class B resemble 
those for class ABu, excei)t that a larger power output may be 
obtained because of the larger grid swing (Cg). 

Tliere are si)ecially designed class B tubes whose charcteristic 
curves have been shifted to the right (Fig. 38-9). Thus, when the 
grid bias is zero, we still have the class B condition where there is 
no flow of [)late current at zero-signal voltage. This arrangement 
eliminates the necessity of using a grid bias. 

Examples of tubes of this type are the GN? and GAC5. The 
grid is i)ositi\c for practically a half-cycle. Thus, a great deal of 
1 ) 0 wer is lost owing to the flow of grid current. As in the case of 
the ABj amplifier, the driver stage must supply more than enough 
j)ower to make up for tliis loss if distortion is to be avoided. Of 
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course, the greater grid swing permissible enables the class B ampli¬ 
fier to deliver a greater power output. Again, like class AB, the class 
B amplifier can only be operated in a push-pull circuit. 

Grid-Bias Voltage. It might be well to say a few words here 
about how we obtain the grid-bias voltage, which is so important 
in determining how the amplifier tube will operate. One method is 
the cathode-resistor bias method (Fig. 38-10). Here a resistor, 
shunted by a fixed capacitor, is connected to the cathode of the 
tube. The voltage drop across the resistor supplies the necessary 
grid-bias voltage (pages 155-150). 

This method is used exteiisively in both the audio- and radio¬ 
frequency amplifiers of the radio receiver. It is also employed in 
low- and inedium-i^owered public-address systems and low- 
powered transmitters. 

Another method for obtaining the grid-bias voltage is by the 
use of batteries or a separate rectifier and filter system.. This 
method has the advantage of furnishing a steady, constant bias 
under all conditions of operation. It is not usually employed in 
receivers that obtain their i)ower from the house i)Ower lines, since 



- 0 - 1 - 

--GRID VOLTAGE-- 


Fig. 38-8. Graph .shoiving relationship Miveen the input and output signals 
in a class B amplifier. 
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Fig. 38-9. Graph shotting how the special class H tubes operate on zero grid 
bias. 

the cathode-resistor bias inc^thod is more convenient. But portable 
receivers, high-power audio amplifiers, and powerful transmitters 
make extensive use of this method for obtaining the necessary grid 
bias. 

You should recall that certain types of class B tubes (such as 
the 0X7 and the like) are designed to operate at zero bias. This 
practice, of course, eliminates the necessity for any of the above 
methods. 

Fewer Transfer. We have seen that the function of the radio 
tube is to amplify the signal and to transfer the electrical energy 
to a load. Since this energy is quite small in most radio circuits, 
this transfer must be accomplished with maximum efficiency. 

Figure 38-11 shows the equivalent circuit for the amplifier. 
Assume the voltage (fiE,,) to be equal to 100 volts and the plate 
resistance of the tube (Rp) to be 10 ohms. If we assume the load 
resistance (R) to be one ohm, then the total resistance of the 
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circuit (Rp + R) is equal to 11 ohms. From Ohin^s law we can 
determine the current (I) flowing through the circuit as being 


E _ 100 volts 
R 11 ohms 


9.09 amperes. 


The voltage drop across the load resistor (72) can be determined 
as follows: 


Er = I X R 9.09 amperes X 1 ohm = 9.09 volts. 
The power in the load then becomes 


= PR {ijmy X 1 = 82.62 watts. 

If we assume different values for 
the load resistance, we can draw up the 
table shown in Figure 38-12. From this 
table, we can draw the following conclu¬ 
sions: 

1. The higher the load resistance 
(R), the greater the voltage drop across 
the load (Ej^). Thus, if we are operating 
the amplifier as a voltage amplifier, we 
should have the load resistance as high 
as is feasible. 

2. If we are intere^sted in the power 
output, the maximum transfer of power 
occurs when the load resistance (R) is 



Fig. 38-10. The cathode- 
resistor method for obtain¬ 
ing grid bias. 


equal to the resistance of the source (Rp). We shall see later that 


there are some modifications of this rule. 



2K 


Fig. 38-11. The equivalent circuit for an amplifier. 
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tiE, 

(volts) 

R, 

(ohms) 

R 

(ohms) 

7 

(amperes) 

Er 

(volts) 

Pr 

(watts) 

100 

10 

1 

9.09 

9.09 

82.62 

100 

1 

10 

5 

6.66 

33.30 

221.77 

100 

1 10 

10 

I 5.00 

50.00 

1 

250.00 

o 

o 

10 

20 : 

3.33 

66.60 { 

1 

221.77 

100 

10 

100 

0.90 

90.00 1 

81.00 


Fig. 38-12. Table showing power and voltage relalionships as (he load re¬ 
sistor (Ft) is changed. 

These rules api)ly not only to radio tubes, but also to any cir¬ 
cuits where electrical power is transferred from one circuit to 
another. 

Impedance Matching in Audio-Frequency Circuits. So far, we 
have considered the load as if it were a pure resistance, but this is 
not always the case. The load may be the primary of a coupling 
or an output transformer. Accordingly, the load may present an 
impedance rather than a resistance. 

Since the impedance varies with variations of frequency, dis¬ 
tortion may appear if the impedance of the load is made equal to 
the impedance of the source. It has been found that making the 
load impedance twice as great as the plate resistance (Rp) gives 
us an output that contains less than 5 per cent of second-harmonic 
distortion. 

Careful tests have shown that second-harmonic distortions of 
5 per cent or less cannot be detected by the human ear, and so we 
call the value corresponding to this the maximum undistorted 



Fig. 38-13. How the out¬ 
put transformer is used to 
match the impedance of 
the voice coil to the resist¬ 
ance of the tube. 
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power output. Examination of the table in Figure 38-12 shows that 
the effect of making the load twice the resistance of the plate drops 
the power output about 10 per cent. Since variations of power out¬ 
put which are less than 25 per cent cannot be detected by the 
human ear, this power loss is negligible. Thus, manufacturers of 
radio tubes specify that a load impedance about twice as great as 
the plate resistance be used for maximum undistorted power out¬ 
put. 

Example of Impedance Matching. The principles of impedance 
matching must be used in every circuit where electrical energy is 
transferred. Assume that we have a type ()BG4 tube acting as a class 
A power amplifier and that we wish to deliver the output to the 
voice coil of a dynamic speaker. The plate resistance of the type 
f)B(/4 tube is 4,800 ohms and the impedance of the voice coil is, 
say, S ohms (Fig. 38-13). 

For the maximum undistorted power output, the impedance 
of the load must be about twdce the plate resistance, or about 9,600 


Fig. 38-14. How the 
audio-frequency iranf>- 
former is used to match the 
output of one tube with the 
input of the next. 


A-F 



ohms. Obviously, the 8-ohin voice coil cannot be coupled directly 
to the tube. 

Use is made here of an output transformer. The primary of 
this transformer supplies the load to the tube, and its impedance, 
therefore, is made to equal about 9,600 ohms, which is the neces¬ 
sary value to insure the maximum undistorted power output. 

The power is transferred to the secondary of the transformer 
by mutual inductance. This secondary now becomes the source of 
electrical power to the voice coil of the speaker. Since maximum 
power transfer is achieved when the impedance of the source equals 
the impedance of the load, the impedance of the secondary is 
made the same as that of the voice coil—namely, 8 ohms. 
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The same principle is employed wherever an audio-frequency 
transformer is used to couple the output of one tube to the input 
of another (Fig. 38-14). The impedance of the primary is two or 
more times the plate resistance. If the first tube is used as a voltage 
ami)lifier, we want this impedance to be as high as possible. But 
the higher the primary impedance, the more it cuts down the volt¬ 
age from the B+ that can be put on the plate. Some compromise 
value is chosen. 

The impedance of the secondary must match the input im¬ 
pedance of the second tube. If this tube is used as a class A anqdi- 
fier, there is no flow of grid current and, therefore, the impedance 
of the grid (input) circuit is very high. Thus, the impedance of 
the secondary of the audio-frequency transformer must be very 
high, too. 

Resistance Coupling of Audio-Frequency Amplifier Stages. To 

pass the signal from one stage of amidification to another, means 
of CMupling must be devised. In general, there are three methods of 
coupling: rcsistaficc coupling, impedance coupling, and trans¬ 
former coupling. 

In Chapter 17, we discussed resistance coupling. The coupling 
device consisted of a plate resistor (this is the load resistor and is 
not to be confused with the plate resistance Rp, which is the in¬ 
ternal resistance of the tube itself), a coupling capacitor, and a 
grid resistor (Fig. 38-15). 

When the tube is o|)erating as a voltage amplifier, the plate 
resistor should be as large as possible. But this resistance cuts 
down the jilate voltage. A compromise figure is arrived at with the 
use of a plate resistor whose resistance is up to ten times as great as 
the plate resistance of the tube (Rp). 



COUPLING 

CAPACITOR 


► PLATE 

► RESISTOR 



C 


Fig. 38-15. Resistance 
coupling for audio-fre¬ 
quency amplification. 


B+ 


GRID 

RESISTOR 
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1 he coupling capacitor must keep the large positive charge 
from the B battery off the grid of the second tube and, at the same 
time, offer a minimum impedance to the signal voltage. This re- 
(|uir€'ment emails for a large value for this capacitor, usually about 
0.01 /xf. If the capacitor is made too large, the charge on the grid 
will take too long a time to leak off through the grid resistor. The 
couiding capacitor must keep direct-current leakage to a minimum. 

The grid resistor helps keep the signal voltage charges on the 
grid of the tube. For this reason, it must be made as large as pos¬ 
sible. But too large a resistance will prevent the charges from leak¬ 
ing off the grid fast enough. A value of about 500,000 ohms (0.5 
megohm ) is usually chosen for the grid resistor. 

At low frecpiencies (about 50 cycles i>er second), the ampli¬ 
fication for a resistance-coiJj)led audio-frequency amplifier falls off 
because of tlie liigh reactance offered by the coupling capacitor. 
At high fre(]iJ(*n(*ies. the amplification falls off. too, because the 
caj)a(‘itance between the grid and cathode of the second tube offers 
a low reactance. Since the grid-and-cathode circuit is in parallel 
(or shunt) with the signal input, a good deal of the signal is lost 
through this j)atli. For intermediate frecpiencies, the response is 
fairly uniform. 

Kesistance-coui)led audio-frequency arnidification has the ad¬ 
vantage of low cost and re^lative freedom from distortion. Its chief 
disadvantage is that a high voltage is needed to overcome the 
high resistance of the plate rc'sistor. 

Impedance Coupling. The impedance-coupled audio-frequency 
amplifier is an attempt to overcome this disadvantage. A large 
inductor (called a choke coil) is used instead of the plate resistor. 
This coil gives the high imj)edance load needed by the voltage 
amplifier, and at the same time, the low direct-current resistance 
needed to place a large positive charge on the plate. 

The remainder of the circuit is similar to that of the resist¬ 
ance-coupled amplifier. The frequency response, too, is similar to 
that of the resistance-coupled amplifier, though using an inductor 
instead of a resistor introduces a slightly greater distortion of the 
signal. 

Coupling by a Transformer. The transformer-coupled audio¬ 
frequency amplifier has been discussed (Chap. 17). Amplification 
falls off at low frequencies because the impedance of the primary 
(the load) decreases with the frequency. The low grid-cathode 
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capacitive reactance causes a falling off of amplification at the high 
frequencies. 

Inverse Feedback, In Chap. 16 we saw how some of the out¬ 
put voltage was fed back to the input circuit of the tube to be 
reainplified, and thus give us a greater output. We called this re¬ 
generative jeedback. Now it is possible to feed this voltage back in 
such a way that it does not aid, but tends to cancel, the signal in¬ 
put. The feedback is then out of step (180® out of phase) with the 
incoming signal. We call this degenerative or inverse jeedback (also 
known as negative jeedback). Such feedback is of no value to us 
in the regenerative detector, but it is frequently used in audio¬ 
frequency amplifiers to reduce distortion. Figure 38-16 shows such 
a circuit. 

You will notice that this is the circuit for an ordinary re¬ 
sistance-coupled audio-frequency amplifier. The last tube is a beam 
power tube. The inverse feedback is obtained from the plate of tlie 
last tube and is fed back to the control grid of the same tube 
through capacitor C and resistor R. The amount of voltage feed¬ 
back depends on the values of R and Ri as w^ell as the plate re- 




Fig. 38-16. Circuit show¬ 
ing inverse feedback in the 
audio-frequency amplijier. 
The values of R and Ri 
determine the amount of 
feedback. 


sistance of the tube. Capacitor C is a blocking capacitor to keep 
the B-h voltage off the grid of the tube. 

If distortion is present owing to the presence of unwanted 
frequencies in the output, the inverse feedback tends to cancel out 
these unwanted frequencies in the input signal, and thus they are 
not present (at least in so great a degree as otherwise) in the final 
output signal. Again, if distortion is present owing to the fact that 
the amplifier had amplified some frequencies more than others, 
the inverse feedback represses to a greater degree, in the input 
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signal, those frequencies that were overamplified. Thus, the final 
output signal shows a more even frequency range. Of course, the 
effect of inverse feedback is to reduce the over-all amplification, 
but modern high-7^^^/ tubes can compensate for this defect. 

We have a second method for producing inverse feedback. 
Keep in mind that this occurs when the feedback is 180° out of 
phase with the incoming signal. This incoming signal appears as 
a potential difference between the grid and cathode of the tube. 
Thus the grid and cathode are 180° out of phase with each other. 
Also, the output signal appears as a potential difference across the 
primary of the output transformer. Thus the top and bottom of 


Fig. 38-17. Circuit of an 
amplifier, showing the 
phase relationships he- 
tween the various points. 
Except for the power 
supply, the + and — do 
not indicate the polarity of 
these jmnts, but, rather, 
the direction in which these 
points are swinging. 



this primary winding are 180° out of phase with each other. Also, 
the grid and plate of the tube are 180° out of phase with each 
other. 

Assume, now, that a signal enters the tube in such a manner 
that the grid swings toward the negative and the cathode toward 
the positive. The plate, too, will swing toward the positive, as 
will the top of the primary of the ouput transformer. The bottom 
of the primary winding will swing toward the negative (Fig. 38-17). 

This negative signal will be delivered to the cathode (180° 
out of phase, since the cathode is swinging positive) through the 
power supply, cathode resistor, and cathode bypass capacitor. 
Normally, the large cathode bypass capacitor irons out the varia¬ 
tions of the feedback signal, and thus the effect of the inverse feed¬ 
back is lost. If we eliminate this cathode bypass capacitor, on the 
other hand, the signal variations are restored and the inverse feed¬ 
back reduces distortion. 
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The Radio-Frequency Amplifier. The audio-frequency ampli¬ 
fier differs from the radio-frequency am[)lifier in a number of ways. 
First of all. the range of frequencies that must be covered by the 
audio-frequency amplifier lies between about 80 and 15,000 cycles 
l^er second. The radio-frequency amplifier amplifies signals whose 
frequencies may lie between 15 kc and upward of 300 me. 

But whereas the audio-frequency amplifier must handle its 
full frequency range at one time, the radio-frequency amplifier is 
called upon to handle only one frequency at a time (or at most, 
a very narrow l)and of frecpiencies). For this reason wo deal with 
nonresonant or untuned circuits when we consider the audio-fre¬ 
quency amjolifier. whereas we deal with resonant or tuned circuits 
when we consider the radio-frequency amplifier (Chaps. 23 and 
2 ()). 

Harmonics Do Nof Distort in Radio-Frequency Amplifiers. An¬ 
other difference is that the chief bugaboo of the audio-frequency 
amplifier is harmonic frequency distortion. Because of this we can 
operate a single tube only in class A. Tubes must be operated in 
push-pull for class AB anrl class B. In the case of the radio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier, however, harmonic distortion has very little 
effect because of the selectivity of the tuned circuit. The second 
harmonic of a 500-kc signal, for example, is 1,000 kc. It would have 
to be a poorly tuned circuit, indeed, to pass both the fundamental 
(500 kc) and the second harmonic (1,000 kc). 

Flywheel Effect. There is still another difference. In the case 
of the audio-frequency amplifier, the whole input signal must be 
faithfully reproduced in amplified form. This requirement means 
that the tube must amplify the whole ini)ut signal curve or else 
two tubes must be used in push-pull, each tube operating on half 
the curve, both halves being added together in the out-put trans¬ 
former. 

In the case of the radio-frequency amplifier, w'e have the current 
oscillating in the tuned circuit. It is not necessary that power be 
supplied to this oscillating current during its complete cycle of 
oscillation. It is enough that a short pulse, in step with the oscilla¬ 
tion, of course, be given to the oscillating current. The effect is the 
same as if you would ]iush a child in a swing. You do not have to 
push during the whole swing. It is enough to give a slight push 
during a small portion of the swing to keep the child going. This 
effect is known as the flywheel effect. 
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Thus, wo nood not have plate current flowing during the whole 
cycle. All wo nood are short pulses of j)late current in resonance 
with the oscillations of the tuned circuit (Fig. 38-18). This is 
another reason why a single tube can he operated as a radio-fre- 
(pien(‘y aini)lifi(‘r of any class. 



Fig. 38-18. Disioriion o/ Ihe output signal in a class li amplifier. While this 
distortion would prevent us from using a single tube in class B as an audio¬ 
frequency amplifier, ire can do so in the radio-frequency amplifier because of 
ihe 'fiywheel" effect. 

The Class C Amplifier, We have classified our amplifiers by the 
amount of grid bias i)laced on the tube. This amount, in turn, de¬ 
termined the portion of the characteristic curve upon which the 
tube oi)eratetl. Accordingly, there is still another class of amplifier 
to be considered. 

According to standards set by the Institute of Radio Engi¬ 
neers, a class C amplifier is an amplifier in which the grid bias is 
apj)reciably greater than the cutoff value, so that the plate current 
in each tube is zero when no alternating grid voltage is applied, 
and so that i)late current in a specific tube flows for appreciably 
less than half of each cycle when an alternating grid voltage is ap¬ 
plied. Figure 38-19 shows this graiihically. 
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Here you see why class C amplification is not suitable for 
audio-frequency work. Not even the push-pull hookup can over¬ 
come the distortion, because the output-signal curve represents less 
than half the input-signal waveform. But in the radio-frequency 
amplifier, the flywheel effect of the tuned circuit supplies the 
missing portions of the cycle. The high eflSciency and high power 
output (Ctf is very large) of this class of amplifier make it suitable 
for certain types of radio transmitters. 



Fig. 38-19. Graph showing relationship between the input and output signals 
in a class C amplifier. 


The grid swing is great enough to drive the grid to such a 
positive condition that the saturation point of the characteristic 
curve is reached. The plate current then is limited by this point. 
But the saturation point is controlled by the emission of electrons 
from the cathode and the plate voltage applied to the tube. Mod¬ 
ern transmitting tubes are constructed to supply adequate elec¬ 
tronic emission. We may, therefore, use extremely high plate volt¬ 
ages, and the plate current will be proportional to the plate 
voltage. 
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The Radio-Frequency Amplifier in the Receiver. In the re¬ 
ceiver, radio-freciuency amplifiers are employed to produce the 
tremendous voltage amplification needed to transform the minute 
voltages induced in the antenna-ground system by the passing 
rarlio wave into signals of sufficient strength to pass through the 
detector and audio-freciuency stages of the system. Thus, the radio- 
freciuency amplifier in the receiver is a voltage amplifier. 

If we examine the circuit of a stage of radio-fre(iuency ampli¬ 
fication (hig. ‘18-20). we note that the n^sistancc between the grid 
and cathode of the tube is in j)arallel (or shunt) with the tuned 
circuit which feeds into the input of the tube. 

In (‘hap. 34, we saw 
that the effect of a resist¬ 
ance across a resonant cir¬ 
cuit is to reduce the selec¬ 
tivity of the tuned circuit. 

We may consider a tube 
that draws grid current as 
equivalent to a resistor 
across the inj)ut circuit: 
the higher tin* current, the 
lower the resistance. If the 
grid draws no current, the 
tube then ])resents an in¬ 
finite input resistance. 

Since this condition is de¬ 
sirable. we must operate our tube so that the grid draws no current 
—namely, in class A operation. 

The Radio-Frequency Amplifier in the Transmitter. Because 
efficiency and large power output are desirable in radio transmit¬ 
ters, class H and C amplifiers are usually employed. Harmonic dis¬ 
tortions are filtered out by the tuned circuits, and the flywheel 
effect of the oscillating currents supplies the portions of the cycle 
that are missing as the result of the large grid bias used in class C. 

The radio-frequency amplifier may consist of a single-tube 
stage (called a single-ended stage) or may consist of stages where 
the tubes are connected in parallel or push-pull for greater power 
output. As we have seen, the single-tube stage is not confined to 
class A operation, as in the case of the audio-frequency amplifier, 
but may be operated in any class. 



Fig. 38-20. Diagram showing that the 
grid-cathode resistance of the tube is in 
parallel with the tuned circuit. 
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When the tube is operated as a class ani])lifier, the signal- 
voltage swing is such that during the j)ositive half of the swing 
(the time (luring which plate current Hows), the tube operators 
over tlie whole linear section of the characteristic curve (Fig. 
38-S). For tins reason, the class li amplifier is often called a linear 
amplifier. The outjMit current is proportional to the ini)ut voltage. 

Tile final stage of the transmitter is called upon to deliver 
liower to the antenna. Thus, this stage is always a power stage. 
Since this final stage is a class li or (‘ amplifier, there is a loss of 
l)ow('r due to the grid liemg driven positive with the ac(*ompanying 
How of grid current. This power loss must lu' made up in the inter¬ 
mediate or driver stages. For (his reason, the driver stages, too. are 
usually Ojierated as power amplifiers. 

Grid Bias for the Radio-Frequency Amplifier, ( irid-bias voltage 
for the radio-fre(iuency am])lifiers used in radio receivcTs is usually 


-A- 






Fig. 38-21. Methods of obtuinimj grid bias by the grvdAeak-vapacitor method. 
A—Series method. 

B— Shunt or parallel mellwd. 


obtained by means of the cathode-resistor bias method (Fig. 
38-10), described in Chapter 20. In the transmitter, a favorite 
method for obtaining the grid-bias voltage is the ynd leak-capaci¬ 
tor method (Fig. 38-21-A), described in (’hap. 15. This method is 
used only for class B or (’ amiilifiers—that is, only where there is a 
flow of grid current owing to the fact that the grid has been driven 
positive. C’urrent flowing through the resistor H causes a voltage 
drop, and it is this that biases the grid of the tube, (^'apacitor C 
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acts as a blocking capacitor to keep the bias on the grid of the 
tube. Figure 38-21»A shows the senes arrangement of such a sys¬ 
tem. 

In f igun* 38-21-H is shown the jxirallel arrangement of such 
a system, ('urrent flowing through R creates the voltage drop that 
j)laces the bias on the grid of the tube, (’apacitor C is a blocking 
ca|)acitor. 1die radio-fref|U(‘ncv choke* coil (RFC) and the capacitor 
(Ci:) connected across the grid-leak r(*sistor (R) are used to filter 
out variations of voltaae. ami thus a st(*ady bias voltage is applied 
to the grid. 

This gri<l-l(*ak-capacitor method for obtaining grid bias suffers 
from one s(Mious drawback. Tlie bias voltage is obtained only 
wlien thei(‘ is a flow o.f grid current. When the grid-current flow 
stops, the' grid bias of the tufie is reduced to zero. Examination of 
Figure 3S-l<) shows what hajipens to the plate current when the 
grid bias fieconu's zero. The ])late current shoots right u]) and 
may reach a very high value. This, in turn, causes the plate to be 
bombarded heavily by the electron stn'am from the cathode. If 
this condition continues for any considerable jieriod of time, the 
])late turns red-hot and may even f)urn up. 

Because of this danger, transmitters (especially high-power 
ones) often use batteries or a separate rectifier and filter system 
to supply the nec('ssary grid-bias voltage to the tubes. This jilan 
has the advantage that a steady bias voltage is delivered under all 
conditions of ojieration, and thus the danger of too great a plate 
current is removed. Many transmitters use both batteries and the 
grid-leak method. The batteries furnish an irreducible minimum of 
bias voltage, tfius insuring the safety of the tubes. The grid-leak 
sup|)lies the voltage needed in excess of this minimum amount. 

Coupling Radio-Frequency Amplifiers. As in the case of audio¬ 
frequency amplifiers, radio-frequency amplifiers may be resistance- 
coupled, impedance-coujiled, and transformer-coupled. The fact 
that we are able to use tuned circuits in the radio-frequency ampli¬ 
fiers, however, is a distinct advantage and we accordingly modify 
our circuits to this end. Figure 38-22 shows a tyjiical stage of re- 
sistance-cou])led audio-frequency amplification. Capacitor C is the 
blocking capacitor which prevents direct-current plate voltage 
from the previous stage from flowing onto the grid. R prevents the 
input signal from being shorted through the bias supply. Ri is the 
load resistor, and Ci is the coupling capacitor which passes on the 
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Fig. 38-22. A stage of 
resistance-coupled audio¬ 
frequency amplijivaiion. 


Cl 



alteriiating-curront signal voltage, but keeps the direct-current 
l)late voltage off the grid of the following tube. Cl» is a byi)ass 
cai)acitor. 

Figure 38-23 shows changes made to‘ operate the amplifier 
as a radio-freciuency ami)lifier using tuned circuits. (It should be 
noted that the stage of amplification shown in Figure 38-22 could 
be operated as a radio-frociuemw amplifier as well as an audio¬ 
frequency amplifier.) In ])lace of R, a radio-frequency choke coil 
(RFC) has been inserted. At high frequencies, the impedance of 


C| 



OUTPUT 

Fig. 38-23. A stage of 
radio-frequency amplifi¬ 
cation. Note the resem¬ 
blance to the audio-fre¬ 
quency stage in Figure 
38-22. 


this choke coil becomes quite nigh. In place of the load resistor 
(III), a parallel-resonant tuned circuit (often called a tank) is 
inserted. From our studies of resonant circuits (Chap. 34), we 
learned that the impedance of such a resonant circuit is very high. 
By matching the impedance of the tank circuit to the plate re¬ 
sistance (Rp) of the tube, we are able to get the maximum power 
output. But if any unwanted frequencies come through, the im¬ 
pedance of the tank circuit falls off rapidly, and the power output 
at these unwanted frequencies dies down. Thus, harmonic distor¬ 
tion is eliminated. 
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Transformer coupling may also be employed, using tuned cir¬ 
cuits for the primary and secondary of the transformer. Trans¬ 
formers for radio-frequency currents are usually made with cores of 
air to avoid large losses of electrical power because of hysteresis 
and eddy currents (Chap. 32). In the receiver, it should be noted, 
successful use has been made of a radio-frequency transformer 
having a core of finely divided iron powder. 



Fig. 38-24. Circuit of a 
transformer-coupled ra¬ 
dio-frequency amplifier. 


Figure 38-24 shows the circuit for a transformer-coupled 
radio-frequency amplifier. The tank circuit comprising the pri¬ 
mary of the radio-frequency transformer is a parallel-resonant cir¬ 
cuit providing the high impedance needed for the load for the first 
tube. The tuned circuit comprising the secondary of the trans¬ 
former is a series-resonant circuit (Chap. 34). The impedance of 
such a circuit is ver>^ low*, and thus very little of the signal voltage 
is lost. Other methods of coupling, variations of the above two, 
will be discussed when we consider the radio transmitter. 

Neutralization. Studying the radio-frequency amplifier for the 
receiver (Chap. 23), we 
saw how neutralization was 
needed to overcome unde¬ 
sired feedback arising out of 
the interelectrode capaci¬ 
tance between the grid and 
plate of the triode. The ca¬ 
pacitance between the grid 
and plate of the tube sets 
up a voltage which feeds 
back some of the electrical 
energy from the plate to the 
grid, setting up oscillations 



Fig. 38-25. Circuit of a radio-frequency 
amplifier showing the neutralizing ca¬ 
pacitor (C„). This is an example of plate 
neutralization. 
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and other disturbances. If we send into the grid a voltage that is 
equal in magnitude and oi)posite in direction or phase (180° out of 
l>hase) to tlie voltagi* srt up by the interelectrode capacitance, the 
two voltages cancel each otht‘r out. and no feedback results. This 
supi^ression illustrates the principle of ncufrnlization. 

Figure .^ 8-20 shows how it is acconq)lished. Note that the vari¬ 
able capacitor in the tank circuit has a p(‘culiar form. In reality, it 
is two variabh' capacitors in .series, with th(ur center going to the 
ground. Note also that the H-f goes to the center tap of the coil. 
Tlie net etlect of this lujokup is to pro<luc(* a condition similar to 
that which exists across tlu' center-tapped primary of the outj)ut 
transformer of a ])ush-pull audio-fre(juencv stage of amplification 
(P'ig. 27-4). The voltages at both ends of the tank coil are o])posite 
in direction (180 ' out of pha.se). 

If some of the voltage from the bottom end of the coil is fed 
through a .small varial)le capacitor (C«), called a neutralizing ca¬ 
pacitor, onto the grid of the tube, neutralization is achieved. The 
neutralizing capacitor con¬ 
trols the amount of voltage 
so fed to insure that it is 
just enough to neutralize 
that arising from the capac¬ 
itance of the electrodes. 

Since this neutralizing volt¬ 
age comes from the i)late 
circuit, this method is 
called plate neutralization. 

Neutralizing voltage 
may also be drawn from the 
grid circuit and deposited 
on the plate. Such a method 
is shown in Figure 38-26. 

This method is called grid 
neutralization, and operates the same as plate neutralization. 

There is another method which is called direct plate-to-grid 
neutralization. Here, use is made of the fact that the voltage drop 
across an inductor is 180° out of phase with the drop across a 
capacitor in that same circuit (pages 406-409). If an inductor (L) 
is placed across the plate and grid of the tube, the voltage drop 
across it will be exactly opposite to the voltage drop across the grid 



Fig. 38-26. Circuit showing grid neu- 
tralizalion. 
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and plate of the tube. This 
is so because of the capaci¬ 
tive effect of plate and grid. 

If the inductor is carefully 
chosen, the voltage drop 
across it will also be equal 
to the voltage drop across 
the grid and plate. Thus, 
the two voltages will cancel 
each other out, and no feed¬ 
back will result (Fig. 38- 
27). The capacitor (C) in 
series with the inductor (L) 
is used to keep the B-f- off the grid of the tube. 

In modern practice, however, radio-frequency amplifiers using 
screen-grifl tubes do not have to be neutralized. At radio fre¬ 
quencies. the grid-to-]:)late capacitance of the screen-grid tube is 
negligible. 

SUMMARY 

1. Vacuum-tube amplifiers may be classified under two headings: 
(ll audio-frequency and (2) radio-frequency. 

2. Another classification is based on their function: (a) voltage 
amplifiers magnify the input signal without regard to the power 
delivered and (b) power amplifiers deliver a large amount of 
power to a load—usually loudspeakers or antennas. 

3. Audio- frequonci(JS lie between 30 and 15,000 cycles, and radio 
fre(]uencies range from 15 kc up. 

4. Amplifying tubes are classified by the Institute of Radio Engi¬ 
neers as A, AB, B, and C according to the operating conditions 
for whicli they are adapted. 

5. Briefly, tlicsc types are defined in terms of grid bias, alternating 
grid voltages, and plate current as follows: 

A class A amplifier is a tube in w'hich some plate current flows 
at all times. 

A class AB amplifier is a tube in which plate current flows during 
less than the entire cycle but during more than half of it. 

A class B amplifier is a tube in which plate current is approxi¬ 
mately zero when no exciting grid voltage is applied; hence, 
jdate current flows only during half of each cycle. 

A class C amplifier is one in which the grid bias is greater than 
the cutoff value, so that plate current flow's for less than half 
of each input cycle apfilied to the grid. 


L 



Fig. 38-27. Circuit using direct plate-to- 
grid neutralization. 


21. 
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6. Class C amplifiers are used in certain types of radio-frequency 
amplifiers in transmitters, but not in audio-frequency work. 

7. The general principle of the rating and use of amplifying 
tubes is that of providing such a negative charge on the grid 
(that is, grid bias) that the current in the plate circuit may be 
controlled and directed for specific purposes. 

8 . The relation of grid bias to plate current is as follows: (1) The 
smaller the negative charge on the grid, the more readily do 
electrons j^ass through to the plate. (2) The larger the negative 
charge, the less readily do electrons pass through to the plate. 
(3) When the grid bias is small, the alternating voltages from 
the signal impressed on the grid make it easy for electrons to 
flow during the positive half of the cycle and may even permit 
some current to flow during the the negative half of the cycle. 

9. In general, when using an amplifier as a voltage amplifier we 
should have the resistance of the load as high as feasible; when 
power amplification is desired, the load resistance should be 
about twice the plate resistance (Rp) of the tube. 


GLOSSARY 

Audio-Frequency Amplifier: A tube amplifying frequencies from about 
30 to 15,000 cycles per second. 

Class A Amplifier: A tube amplifier so biased that plate current 
flows at all times during the input voltage cycle. 

Class AS Amplifier: A tube amplifier so biased that plate current 
flows for more than half but not all of tlic input voltage cycles. 
Class B Amplifier: A tube amplifier so biased that plate current flows 
for only half of the input voltage cycle. 

Class C Amplifier: A tube amplifier so biased that plate current 
flows for less than half of the input voltage cycle. 

Degenerative Feedback: Feedback of energy from the plate circuit 
to the grid circuit in such phase relationship as to weaken the in¬ 
put signal. 

Delay Distortion: Distortion due to transmission of different fre¬ 
quencies at different speeds resulting in phase shifting. 

Distortion: Change of waveform in the output of a tube as com¬ 
pared with the input. 

Frequency Distortion: Unequal amplification of different frequencies 
by an amplifier. 

Impedance Matching: Adjusting load impedance to generator im¬ 
pedance to get maximum power output. 

Inverse Feedback: Same as degenerative feedback. 

Negative Feedback: Same as inverse feedback. 

Nonlinear Distortion: Distortion due to tube operation on the bends 
of a characteristic curve. 
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Overloading: Allowing too large a signal voltage swing on the grid, 
resulting in distortion. 

Phase Distortion: Same as delay distortion. 

Power Amplifier: An amplifier designed primarily to furnish power 
to a power-consuming device or circuit. 

Radio-Frequency Amplifier: An amplifier designed to amplify fre¬ 
quencies above 15,000 cycles per second. 

Second Harmonic: A frequency twice the fundamental frequency. 
Third Harmonic: A frequency three times the fundamental fre¬ 
quency. 

Voltage Amplifier: An amplifier designed primarily to get a maxi¬ 
mum voltage amplification from voltage on grid to voltage across 
plate load. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What are the two broad categories of tube amplifiers? Explain 
each. 

2. What two purposes might an audio-frequency amplifier serve 
in a receiver? 

3. Driver stages are usually amplifiers of what type? What type 
of tube amplifier do they usually feed into? 

4. What types of amplifiers are the radio-frequency stages of a 
tuned radio-frequency receiver? 

5. Why are audio amplifier stages coupled together with non¬ 
resonant circuits? 

6. Differentiate by diagram between a class A, a class AB, and 
a class B audio amplifier. 

7. List and describe the different forms of tube amplifier distor¬ 
tion. 

8 . What distortion results when grid bias is too low? 

9. What type of distortion is remedied by use of a push-pull 
amplifier? How is this accomplished? 

10. What distortion effect results from overloading an amplifier? 

11. What distortion effect results from using too low a plate re¬ 
sistor? 

12. Describe the characteristics of a class A amplifier. 

13. Describe the characteristics of a class AB amplifier. 

14. Differentiate between a class ABi and a class AB 2 amplifier. 

15. Describe the characteristics of a class B amplifier. 

16. How is the distortion resulting from flow of grid current over¬ 
come in the class ABn amplifier? In the class B amplifier? 

17. What practical methods are used to obtain grid bias? 

18. What determines whether a tube will operate as a class A, 
ABi, AB 2 , or B amplifier? 
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19. Complete the following statements: The higher the load resist¬ 
ance of a tube amplifier, the greater the- of the 

tube. The greatest power transfer from a tube to a load occurs 
w’hen-. 

20. To obtain less than 5 per cent second-hannonic distortion with 
maximum undistorted power output, how large must be the 
plate resistance as compared with the load impedance? 

21. From the point of view of maximum undistorted power out¬ 
put, what is the function of an output transformer? 

22. List and describe three types of coupling circuits. Give the 
advantages and disadvantages of each type. 

23. Explain the operation and purpose of a degenerative amplifier. 

24. Differentiate a radio-frequency amplifier from an audio-fre¬ 
quency am|)lifier from the point of view of function. 

25. Why are resonant circuits used with radio-frequency ampli¬ 
fiers? 

26. Why is harmonic distortion a negligible problem with radio¬ 
frequency amplifiers? 

27. What are the characteristics of a class C amplifier and w’here 
is it used? 

28. A radio-frequency amplifier whose grid draws current corre¬ 
sponds to what condition in a radio receiver? 

29. What class of amplifiers are usually used in radio-frequency 
stages of amplifiers? 

30. Why are driver stages in a transmitter coupled to the final 
power stage? AVhy are they sometimes power amplifiers? 

31. What danger is met in using grid leak and capacitor grid bias 
in a transmitter? 

32. In place of a load resistor, what might be used in the plate 
circuits of radio-frequency stages in a transmitter? 

33. What is the purpose of neutralization of a triode radio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier? 

34. List and describe the methods of neutralization of a triode 
radio-frequency amplifier. 
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[ PROBLEM. How are radio tubes made to serve as oscil¬ 
lators? 


What Is an Oscillator? In addition to serving as rectifiers, de¬ 
tectors, and amplifiers, radio tubes may serve as oscillators. As 
such, they act as generators of alternating current, usually of high 
frequency and constant, equal amplitude. We call such a high- 
frequency alterjuiting current a continuous radio-frequency or car¬ 
rier current. When modulated by audio currents originating in 
the microphone, the carrier current becomes the modulated radio- 
frequency current. This current, in turn, produces the modulated 
radio wave that is radiated by the transmitting antenna and is 
intercepted by the receiving antenna. In short, radio tubes as oscil¬ 
lators generate the high-frequency currents for transmitters in 
modern radio and television broadcasting as well as in modern 
radio and television receivers. 

Oscillators in the Superheterodyne and Regenerative Receiver. 
We made the accjuaintance of the radio-tube oscillator in our dis¬ 
cussion of the superheterodyne receiver (Chap. 26). It was used to 
generate the continuous radio-frequency current which was used to 
beat against the incoming signal to produce the intermediate beat- 
frequency current which was fed into the intermediate-frequency 
amplifiers. 

Before we studied the superheterodyne receiver, we met the 
radio-tube oscillator (in a somewhat disguised form) as the regen¬ 
erative detector (Chap. 16). Plate current was fed back to the 
tuning circuit, by means of a tickler coil, to be reamplified, and 
thus to produce a louder signal. You will recall that unless this 
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feedback was carefully controlled, the tube would start to oscillate 
and transmit a signal that could be received over a distance of 
several blocks. 

The Simple Oscillator Circuit. In its essence, the oscillator con¬ 
sists of a coil and capacitor hooked together (Fig. 39-1). Assume 
that the capacitor is charged. Electrical energy is contained ki the 
dielectric or electrostatic field of the capacitor. The capacitor starts 
to discharge. Electrons flowing through the coil set up a magnetic 

field. The energy of the dielectric 
field is then converted into the 
energy of the magnetic field. As 
the current starts to die down, 
the magnetic field about the coil 
collapses, and its energy is 
changed back into dielectric-field 
energy as the capacitor is 
charged once more, this time 
with opposite polarity. 

The back-and-forth swings 
of the electrons (called oscilla¬ 
tions) continue at an extremely rapid rate and, were it not for the 
presence of resistance in the circuit, these oscillations would con¬ 
tinue indefinitely. Thus, an alternating current of extremely high 
frequency circulates through the circuit, and this frequency is 
determined by the value of the inductance and capacitance. As we 
have seen, 


2irVLxC 

where / signifies frequency. The frequencies considered here are 
radio frequencies (15 kc to 300 me and more). We can vary the 
frequency of this alternating current by changing the values of 
L or C. In practice, we usually use a variable capacitor to give 
us our frequency changes. 

How the Oscillator Works. The next step is to amplify this 
alternating current. A class C amplifier (page 521) is hooked across 
the capacitor (Fig. 39-2). The oscillating radio-frequency current 
in the coil-capacitor circuit (called the tank) causes a radio-fre¬ 
quency voltage (the signal or excitation voltage) to be placed 
across the input of the tube. Grid bias is furnished by the voltage 


I 



Fig, 39-1. A simple oscillatory 
circuit 
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Fig. 39-2. A class C am¬ 
plifier is hooked across ihe 
simple oscillatory circuit. 



drop across the grid leak (R). As a result, the signal, in greatly 
amplified form, appears at the output of the tube (Chap. 38). 

A question now arises. Since some resistance is always present 
in every circuit and since energy is dissipated in this resistance, 
what keeps the oscillations going? The answer to our question is 
feedback. You will recall that in the case of the regenerative detec¬ 
tor (Chap. 16) some energy from the plate circuit was fed back to 
the tuning circuit by mutual inductance. The same principle is 
used here (Fig. 39-3). 

Coil Li corresponds to the tickler coil of the regenerative 
detector feeding back energy from the output, which overcomes the 
effect of resistance and keeps the oscillations going. Since this is a 
class C amplifier, plate current flows only during a small portion 
of the cycle. But it is not necessary that energy be fed into the 
tank during the complete cycle of oscillation. It is enough that 
short pulses, in step with the oscillations, be fed in (pages 520- 
521). 



Fig. 39-3. The output is 
fed back into ihe oscilla¬ 
tory circuit by means of an 
inductor (Li). 


Merely setting a current oscillating in the tank circuit does 
not make a transmitter. The signal so set up must be passed on, 
amplified, and ultimately radiated out as a radio wave. In other 
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words, the oscillator must be coupled to the rest of the transmitter. 
We shall discuss this matter of transmitters later in Chapters 40 
and 41, but keep in mind that electrical energy will be drained off 
the oscillator for this purpose. Because of this drain, feedback from 
the plate must not only provide for losses resulting from resistance, 
but must also provide for power handed on by the oscillator to the 
rest of the transmitter. 

The next question that arises is. what makes the oscillator 
self-starting f In the case of the regenerative detector, the incom¬ 
ing signal started a current flowing in the tuning circuit. But there 
is no incoming signal here. The grid-leak bias does the trick for us. 
Since, at the start, there is no grid current flowing, the voltage 
drop across the grid leak is zero. Hence, the grid bias, also, is zero. 
If you examine the characteristic curve for the class C amplifier 
(Fig. 39-4), you will notice that when grid bias goes to zero, the 
plate current becomes quite great. This current, starting to flow 
through the feedback coil (Li) of Figure 39-3, induces a voltage in 
the tank circuit which starts the oscillations. Once started, these 
oscillations are kept going, as we have seen above. 


i 



Fig. 39-4. Graph showing how plate current goes up as the grid bias approaches 
zero. 
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Another question is, what makes the peak amplitude of each 
cycle of this oscillating current equal to its neighbor? Well let us 
see what happens if the amplitude of the radio-frequency current 
oscillating m the tank circuits starts to die down. In Figure 39-4, 
the signal voltage across the input of the tube starts to drop, and 
the grid bias (because of the voltage drop across the grid leak) also 
goes down. But as the grid bias approaches zero, the plate current 
goes up. Thus, more current is fed back to the tank through coil 
Li and the radio-frequency current rises back to its normal level. 

The amplitude of the radio-frequency current cannot go up 
because the plate current in the output is limited, as shown by the 
top bend of the curve in Figure 39-4. Since the feedback depends 
upon the plate current, the feedback, too, is limited, as shown by 
the same bend of the curve. So, if the radio-frequency current in 
the tank circuit rises, its losses rise, too, but the feedback cannot 
go beyond its maximum value. The mounting losses quickly reduce 
the radio-frequency current to its original value. You can see now 
why the amplitudes of the peaks of the radio-frequency current 
oscillating in the tank circuit are all of the same value. 

We have stated that the frequency of this oscillating radio¬ 
frequency current depends upon the values of inductance (L) and 
capacitance (C) in the tank circuit and is determined by the fol¬ 
lowing formula: 


27r y/L/ X 0 


Actually, this formula is not strictly true. If we consider the plate 
resistance of the tube (Rp) and the resistance (R) of the tank cir¬ 
cuit, including the resistance introduced into the tank circuit when 
it is coupled to a load, the formula for frequency becomes 



where R/Rp values are very small, usually much less than unity; 
nevertheless, in the interest of frequency stability, we should seek 
to keep the value of R as low as possible. Quite obviously, the load 
should be kept as low as possible. Thus, the oscillator should not 
be coupled directly to a radiating system such as an antenna. 

For a particular frequency (which fixes the product of L X C) 
and for a given Q (pages 420-422), the value of R can be reduced 
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Fig. 39-5. The Hartley 
oscillator. 



and stability thus increased by using a low L (that is, a low L-to-C 
ratio). The smaller the inductance, the smaller the dimensions of 
the coil, and the lower the inherent resistance. 

Types of Oscillator Circuits. Although radio-tube oscillators 
may take many forms, they fall into two general types depending 
upon how feedback is accomplished. One type depends upon the 
inductive coupling between two coils to give us the required feed¬ 
back. The simple oscillator shown in Figure 39-3 is of this type. A 
variation of this simple oscillator that is in wide use is the Hartley 
oscillator shown in Figure 39-5. 

The novelty of this circuit lies in the fact that coil L is, in 
reality, two coils in one. Thus the whole coil is the inductor of the 
tank circuit, and the bottom part of coil L may be considered as 
the feedback coil corresponding to coil Li of Figure 39-3. The fre¬ 
quency of the oscillating current is determined by the values of 
L and C. Output from this oscillator is obtained by inductive or 
capacitive coupling to coil L. 


r 
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Fig. 39-6. The ColpUts 
oscillator. 
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A variation of the Hartley oscillator is the Colpitis oscillator 
shown in Figure 39-6. It is quite similar to the Hartley, except that 
the tap is not on the coil, but on the capacitor. This is accomplished 
by using two tuning capacitors, Ci and C 2 . Just as with the Hartley 
circuit, where the amount of feedback is controlled by varying the 
tap point on the coil, so the feedback in the Colpitts circuit is con- 


L 


Fig. 39-7. The tuned-grid 
tuned-plaie oscillator. 



trolled by varying the ratio of the capacitances of Ci and C 2 . The 
total capacitance of the tank circuit is the combined capacitances 
of Cl and C2, connected in series. 

The second type of oscillator depends upon the capacitance 
between the grid and plate of the tube to couple the feedback to 
the tank circuit. An example of this type is the tuned-grid tuned- 
plate oscillator shown in Figure 39-7. 


Fig. 39-8. The crystal os¬ 
cillator. 



In this circuit, the frequency of the oscillating current is de¬ 
termined jointly by the L X C of the grid circuit and the Li X Ci 
of the plate circuit. Hence its name: tuned-grid tuned-plate. The 
plate circuit should be tuned to the same resonant frequency as 
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the grid circuit, and feedback is accomplished through the elec¬ 
trodes of the tube. At high radio frequencies, the grid-to-plate 
capacitance of the tube provides sufficient coupling, but at lower 
radio frequencies, a small capacitor may be needed across these 
two electrodes of the tube to provide the necessary feedback cou¬ 
pling. Output from this oscillator is obtained by inductive or ca¬ 
pacitive coupling to coil Li. 

The crystal oscillator shown in Figure 39-8 is a variation of 
the tuned-grid tuned-plate oscillator. Certain crystalline sub¬ 
stances possess the property of converting electrical energy to me¬ 
chanical energy, and vice versa. We already have met such a 
crystal in the Rochelle-salt phonograph pickup (pages 129-131). 
The quartz crystal is another. If a mechanical stress is applied to 
the crystal, a dielectric field appears between its faces (voltage 
across the crystal). Conversely, when a voltage is applied to elec¬ 
trodes on two parallel faces of the crystal, a mechanical strain 
occurs in the crystal. As you already know', we call this the piezo¬ 
electric effect. 

Thus, electrical energy applied to tw'o parallel faces of the 
crystal produces a mechanical strain in the crystal. This strain, 
in turn, produces a dielectric field w'hich. in turn, again produces 
a strain. This process goes on. At the natural period of the mechan¬ 
ical vibrations of the crystal, the two actions may be made mu¬ 
tually self-sustaining by feeding back a sufficient portion of elec¬ 
trical energy to replenish the energy w'hich is lost as heat during 
each cycle. 

The effect in the crystal circuit, then, is that we have an 
oscillating current whose frequency is determined by the natural 
frequency of the crystal. This frequency, in turn, is determined by 
the mechanical structure of the crystal. Quartz crystals can l:)e cut 
w'hose natural frequency may be hundreds of thousands, and even 
millions, of cycles per second. 

Since we may consider the quartz, crystal as a tuned circuit, 
you can now see the resemblance between the crystal oscillator 
and the tuned-grid tuned-plate oscillator. Quartz-crystal oscillators 
are notew'orthy for their remarkably steady frequency output. Out¬ 
put from the oscillator shown in Figure 39-8 may be obtained by 
coupling to coil L. 

Another type of oscillator that is widely used is the electron- 
coupled oscillator whose circuit is shown in Figure 39-9. It uses a 
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Li 



Fig. 39-9. The electron- 
coupled oscillator. 


tetrode tube and actually combines the standard Hartley oscillator 
and a class C amplifier. The screen grid acts as a sort of plate and, 
together with the cathode and control grid, forms a triode which 
functions in the oscillator circuit. Thus, the flow of electrons within 
the tube varies in step with the oscillations in the tank circuit com¬ 
posed of capacitor C and coil L. The actual plate of the tube has no 
effect on these oscillations. However, since the screen grid is open- 
meshed, most of the electrons flow through it to the actual plate of 
the tube. 

The output from this oscillator is taken off across a load, con¬ 
sisting of the tuned circuit made up of capacitor Ci and coil Li, 
which are placed in the actual plate circuit of the tube. The oscil¬ 
lator and output circuits are coupled by the electron stream within 
the tube; hence the name electron-coupled. Since the effect of the 
screen grid is to shield the oscilFations in the oscillator section from 
the effect of the load, the frequency stability is rather good. 


SUMMARY 


1. An oscillator is a circuit for generating alternating currents, usu¬ 
ally of high frequency. 

2. Oscillations are started in a circuit by a strong plate current 
fed back to, and setting up induced voltages in, a tank, or tuned 
oscillator circuit. 

3. Once started, oscillations of electrons in an oscillator would 
continue indefinitely except for resistance. 

4 . The sup[)ly of energy to overcome the losses and to keep the 
o.scinations going is furnished by the feedback circuit. 

5. A class C amplifier usually is used with this so-called tank, 
or oscillator circuit. 
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6. In all cases, the frequency (/) of the oscillating current depends 
primarily upon the inductance (L) and the capacitance (C) of 
the tank circuit as expressed by the formula 



7. Several types of oscillator circuits in practical use are: (1) the 
Hartley oscillator, whose principle is that one tapped coil serves 
both as the inductor for the tank circuit and as a feedback 
coil from the plate circuit; (2) the Colpitts oscillator; (3) the 
tuned-grid tuned-plate oscillator. (4) The quartz-crystal oscillator, 
which depends on the piezoelectric effect. (5) The electron- 
coupled oscillator. 


GLOSSARY 

Carrier: An alternating current of radio frequency and equal am¬ 
plitude. 

Colpitts Oscillator: An oscillator employing capacitive feedback 
coupling instead of inductive feedback coupling as used in the 
Hartley oscillator. 

Continuous Radio Frequency: Same as the carrier. 

Crystal Oscillator: A tuned-grid tuned-plate oscillator, employing a 
crystal as a tuned-grid circuit. 

Electron-Coupled Oscillator: A stable oscillator in which a standard 
oscillator and output circuit are electron-coupled within a tube. 
Feedback: Coupling of energy from the plate circuit to the input 
or grid circuit of a tube. 

Hartley Oscillator: An oscillator in which feedback is accomplished 
by mutual inductance. 

Oscillator: A circuit used to generate alternating currents, usually 
of high frequency. 

Piezoelectric Effect: The effect whereby certain crystals develop a 
voltage across their faces when mechanically stressed and become 
mechanically stressed when a voltage is placed across them. 

Tank: An LC circuit in which the electrons oscillate. 

Tuned-Grid Tuned-Plate Oscillator: An oscillator in which feed back 
is by plate-to-grid capacitance and in which the plate and grid 
circuits each contain an LC circuit. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Describe the behavior of a tube as an oscillator. 

2. What is the function of a tube oscillator in the superhetero¬ 
dyne receiver? 
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3. How may a regenerative receiver be made to oscillate? 

4. In essence, what is an oscillator? Why must energy be fed into 
it continually? 

5. What is it that determines the oscillation frequency of a 
resonant circuit? 

6. What function does feedback perform in an oscillator? 

7. Explain how the simple regenerative oscillator is made self¬ 
starting and how oscillations of equal amplitude are main¬ 
tained. 

8. Why shouldn’t an oscillator be coupled directly to a radiating 
system such as an antenna? 

9. Draw a simple Hartley oscillator circuit. 

10. Draw the circuit of a simple Colpitts oscillator. 

11. Draw the diagram of a tuned-grid tuned-plate oscillator and 
describe its operation. 

12. What is the principle of operation of a crystal oscillator? 

13. Draw the circuit of a crystal oscillator. 

14. Draw the diagram of an electron-coupled oscillator and describe 
its operation. 



The Continuous-Wave 
(CW) Transmitter 


PROBLEM 1. How are telegraph code signals produced 
by radio transmitters? 

PROBLEM 2. What principles are involved in continu¬ 
ous-wave transmitters? 


Kinds of Waves in Modern Transmitters. Modern radio trans¬ 
mitters radiate waves which may be of two general types. One type 
is the continuous or unmodulated radio wave whose waveform re¬ 
sembles the radio-frequency current oscillating in the tank of the 
oscillator discussed in Chapter 39. The amplitudes of all the cycles 
are equal and frequency is constant. There is nothing to distinguish 
one cycle from the next (Fig. 9-6). 

The other type of radio wave is the modulated wave. In one 
type, the amplitudes of the peaks may vary from cycle to cycle. 
This type of modulated w^ave is called an amplitude-modulated 
(AM) wave. In another type of modulated w'ave, the amplitudes of 
the cycles remain constant, but the frequency is constantly chang¬ 
ing. This is called a frequency-modulated (FM) w’ave. More will 
be said about these in the next chapter. 

Radio Telegraphy. The continuous radio wave is used only for 
radio telegraphy —that is, for the transmission of short and long 
pulses or trains of waves to form the dots and dashes of a tele¬ 
graphic code (Appendix). As the operator presses the key down 
(closes the key), a train of these continuous waves radiates from 
the antenna. When the key is raised (opened), the train of waves 
ceases. By keeping the key closed for a shorter or longer period of 
time, a dot (short train) or dash (long train) is radiated. Thus, if 
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Fig. 40-1. Diagram showing the 
relative duration of dots and dashes. 
The letter illustrated here is A {dot- 
space-dash or ‘ 


DOT DASH 



TIME IN SECONDS 


it is desired to send the letter A (dot-space-dash or • —), the 
operator closes the key for a fraction of a second, opens it for the 
same length of time, and then closes it for a period three times as 
long as the first time (Fig. 40-1). 

The frequency of the radio waves is radio frequency; the 
train forming the dot, although of 1/10-second duration, may con¬ 
tain thousands, or even millions, of cycles. 

Why We Couple an Amplifier to the Oscillator. We may, of 
course, connect the oscillator directly to the antenna and radiate 
the radio wave. This, however, is rarely done. First of all, since the 
radio-frequency currents in the oscillator are relatively weak, very 
little power can be delivered to the antenna; the radiated wave, 
therefore, would be quite weak. Furthermore, as we learned in 
Chapter 39, putting a heavy load on the oscillator varies the fre¬ 
quency to which it is tuned. The antenna is such a heavy load. 
For these two reasons, then, it becomes important to feed the 
oscillations into a radio-frequency amplifier before we send the 
signal into the antenna. As we have learned in Chapter 38, the 
radio-frequency amplifier usually employed in the transmitter is 
of class C. 

Methods of Coupling—Capacitive Coupling. There are a num¬ 
ber of methods for coupling the oscillator to the radio-frequency 
amplifier. Simplest is the direct or capacitive-couple method (Fig. 
40-2). Here, the signal or excitation is fed from the tank circuit of 
the oscillator, through the coupling capacitor (C), to the grid of 
the amplifier tube. The coupling capacitor also serves to keep the 
direct current of the oscillator off the grid of the amplifier tube. 

Bias is supplied to the amplifier by means of the C battery 
feeding through the radio-frequency choke (RFC). The purpose 
of the choke coil is to supply a high impedance to the radio-fre¬ 
quency excitation, and thus to keep it from leaking off the grid 
of the tube. Capacitor Ci across the B battery is used to offer an 
easy path for the radio-frequency current, which can, therefore, 
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OSCILLATOe AMPLIFIED 



Fig. 40-2. The direct or 
capacitive method of cou- 
pling the oscillator to the 
radio-frequency amplifier. 


avoid traveling through the B battery to the cathode in order to 
complete the plate circuit. 

You will notice that the connection between the coupling ca¬ 
pacitor (C) and the coil of the oscillator tank is adjustable. By 
changing the point on the coil where contact is made, the amount 
of excitation fed into the grid of the amplifier tube may be varied. 
This variation controls the grid swing of the tube. The adjustment 
should be varied until maximum excitation is achieved. (We shall 
see how to test for this maximum a little later.) 

Inductive Coupling. Another method for coupling the oscil¬ 
lator to the radio-frequency amplifier is the inductive method (Fig. 
40-3). Both tank circuits are tuned to the same frequency. Cou¬ 
pling takes place by mutual inductance. The coupling can be 
varied by moving the coils nearer together or further apart or by 
rotating one in relation to the other (pages 110-112). The degree 
of coupling will help determine the amount of excitation fed into 
the amplifier. 

The inductive method of coupling introduces a difficulty. The 
distributed capacitance of the coils may produce an unwanted 
coupling effect upon each other. This undesirable feature may be 
reduced by placing the coils further apart, but doing this cuts down 
the efficiency of the transfer of excitation. However, by the use of 
transmission lines, the two coils may be kept a considerable dis- 
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Fig. 40-3. The inductive 
method of coupling the os¬ 
cillator to the radio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier. 
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Fig. 40-4. The matched- 
impedance transmission¬ 
line method of coupling. 


OSCILLATOR R-F AMPLIFIER 



tance apart and yet be able to transfer the excitation from the 
oscillator to the radio-frequency amplifier. Figure 40-4 shows one 
type of such a transmission line. 

The capacitor (C) is for the purpose of keeping the B-battery 
voltage off the grid of the amplifier, not for coupling. The connec¬ 
tion to each coil is adjustable and should be varied until the proper 
excitation is achieved. Care should also be taken to adjust these 
connections (or taps) so that the impedances at each end of the 
transmission line are equal for the maximum transfer of power 
(pages 512-514). This method is called matched-impedance cou¬ 
pling. 

Another type of coupling is known as link coupling (Fig. 
40-5). Here use is made of an inductive link between the two tank 
circuits. The coupling ordinarily is made by a turn or two of wire 
closely coupled to the bottom ends of the coils of the tank circuits 
of the coupled stages. The link line is usually two closely spaced 
parallel wires or a twisted pair of wires connecting the loops. The 
advantage of this system is that, since the voltage between the 
link lines has been stepped down to a low value, radio-frequency 
losses due to capacitance between the lines are small. Also, because 
the link lines carry current in opposite directions, the counter elec- 
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Fig. 40-5. The link- 
coupled transmission line. 
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Fig. 40-6. The push-pull 
radio-frequency amplifier. 


trornotive forces induced in each are canceled out, thereby remov¬ 
ing undesired inductance of the two long lines. The amount of 
excitation fed into the amplifier may be varied by varying the 
number of loops at each end of the link and by varying the cou¬ 
pling between these loops and their respective tank coils. 

The Push-Pull Amplifier. As in the case of the audio-frequency 
amplifier, the radio-frequency amplifier may be operated in push- 
pull for greater power output. The push-pull circuit may be op¬ 
erated as a class C amplifier. Figure 40-6 shows a typical circuit. 

The push-pull amplifier may be coupled to the oscillator or 
driver amplifier in the same manner as the single-ended amplifier. 
Figure 40-7 shows the direct or capacitive-coupled method. Figure 
40-8 shows the inductive method of coupling. 

Transmission lines, too, can be employed for coupling. Fig¬ 
ure 40-9 shows the matched-impedance method of coupling. In 
Figure 40-10 is shown the link coupling method. 

Frequency Multipliers. Oscillators using a tuned tank in the 
grid circuit are called self-excited oscillators. An example of such 
an oscillator is the Hartley type shown in J'igure 39-5. Oscillators 


Fig. 40-7. Direct or ca¬ 
pacitive coupling for the 
push-pull radio-frequency 
amplifier. 
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Fig. 40-8. The inductive- 
method of coupling a push- 
pull radio-frequency am¬ 
plifier to the oscillator. 


OSCILLATOR 



R-F AMPLIFIER 



using crystals in the grid circuits are called crystal oscillators (Fig. 
39-7). The frec^uency of the self-excited oscillator can be changed 
by varying the value of the coil or the capacitor or of both. But 
a crystal oscillates only at its natural frequency. The higher the 
frequency, the thinner the crystal must be. 

To avoid the need for changing coils, capacitors, or crystals 
in the oscillator when change of frequency is desired, use is made 
of frequency multipliers. In the frequency multiplier, the har¬ 
monics of the fundamental frequency are deliberately produced. 
This practice is in contrast with the procedure of eliminating har¬ 
monics discussed in pages 505-506. Thus, if the oscillator frequency 
(the fundamental frequency ) is, say, 3.5 me, the second-harmonic 
outj)ut is 7 me, and the third-harmonic output is 10.5 me, and so 
on. Since harmonics drop off sharply in amplitude the further they 
arc from the fundamental frequency, harmonics above the second 
are rarely used. For this reason, frequency multipliers are some¬ 
times called doublers. Figure 40-11 shows a typical circuit. 

The circuit of the frecpiency multiplier looks the same as that 
of the ordinary radio-frequency amplifier. There are several im- 



Fig. 40-9. The matched- 
impedance transmission 
line method of coupling an 
oscillaior to a push-pull 
radio-frequency amplifier. 
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portant differences, however. Whereas the tank in the grid circuit 
is tuned to the same frequency as is the oscillator (the funda¬ 
mental frequency), the tank in the plate circuit is tuned to the 
harmonic of that frequency (usually the second harmonic). To 
obtain a rich harmonic output, we need a high negative grid bias 
on the tube, considerably more than double the cutoff value. The 
excitation voltage must be quite high. (It is suggested that you 
review Chapter 38 on amplifiers.) 

If harmonics greater than the second are desired, the doubler 
stage may be followed by another doubler, thus producing the 
fourth harmonic of the fundamental frequency. The push-pull 
amplifier is not suitable for second-harmonic output because this 
type of amplifier suppresses the second harmonic. However, the 
push-pull circuit may be used to produce the third and other odd 
harmonics. 

Because the frequency of the plate circuit differs from the 
frequency of the grid circuit, frequency multipliers, even those 
employing triodes, do not have to be neutralized. In practice, since 
the output of the frequency multiplier is quite low, a final ampli¬ 
fier is used between the frequency multiplier and the antenna. 

R-F AMPLIFIER 

Fig. 40-10. Method of 
coupling the oscillator to 
the push-pull radio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier by means 
of a link-coupled trans¬ 
mission line. 


Coupling the Tranemitter to the Antenna. The method of 
coupling the antenna to the transmitter depends upon the type of 
antenna used. Although types of coupling are many and varied, 
the simple examples given here will illustrate the method. 

Figure 40-12 illustrates the method of coupling a Marconi 
antenna to the transmitter. Coupling coil L consists of a few turns 
of wire inductively coupled to the tank coil. Since its inductance 
will increase the effective length of the antenna, the variable ca¬ 
pacitor C (about 0.00025 /xf) is used to bring the effective length 
of the antenna down again until it is in resonance with the trans¬ 
mitter. Maximum operating conditions may be achieved by vary- 
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ing the coupling between coil L 
and the transmitter tank coil. 

Since variations in the load 
will change the resonant fre¬ 
quency of the plate tank of the 
transmitter, this tank must be 
returned to resonance after 
every change of coupling or of 
variable capacitor C. The am¬ 
meter is a radio-frequency type 
and indicates the current flow¬ 
ing into the antenna. 

Coupling to a Hertz half-wave antenna depends upon 
whether it is center-fed (current-fed) or end-fed (voltage-fed), and 
upon the length of the transmission line (pages 463-465). Figure 
40-13 shows one method of coupling a center-fed antenna. When 
the two radio-frequency ammeters show similar readings, it indi¬ 
cates that the transmission 
line and antenna are being 
fed properly. 

A circuit for coupling 
to an end-fed antenna is 
shown in Figure 40-14. In 
this case, L and C are ad¬ 
justed so that the circuit is 
in resonance with the trans¬ 
mitter. 

Keying the Transmit- 
ter. Since we are discussing 
continuous wave transmitters, which send dot-dash messages, 
we need a key in the circuit. The key is merely a device for closing 
and opening a circuit, but in radio transmitters, the key must be 
connected in the circuit with regard for certain precautions. A good 
keying system must fulfill four general objectives. 

1. When the key is open, there must be no radiation from 
the antenna. 

2. When the key is closed, there must be full power output 
from the transmitter into the antenna. 

3. Keying should not cause clicks which may interfere with 
other stations. 



Fig. 40-12. Method of coupling the final 
radio-frequency amplifier to a Marconi 
antenna. 






C BATTERY B BATTERY 

Fig. 40-11. Circuit of thefrequency 
multiplier. The plate tank circuit 
uf tuned to a harmonic of the fre¬ 
quency to which the grid tank is 
tuned. 
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FINAL R-F 
AMPLIFIER 



Fig. 40-13. One method 
of coupling the final radio- 
frequency amplifier to a 
center-fed Hertz antenna. 


4. Keying should not alter the transmitter frequency. 

Radiation occurring when the key is open comes from two 
general sources. If the final amplifier of the transmitter is im¬ 
properly neutralized, some energy may leak across from the grid 
to the plate of the tube, because of the capacitance between these 


Fig. 40-14. One method 
of coupling the final radio¬ 
frequency amplifier to an 
end-fed Hertz antenna. 


FINAL R'F 
AMPLIFIER 



two electrodes, and thus into the antenna. This creates a back¬ 
ground signal, and the dots and dashes appear simply as louder 
portions of the continuous wave. The obvious remedy is proper 
neutralization. 

Another source of this difficulty is the magnetic coupling that 
may exist between the final tank coil and other parts of the trans¬ 
mitter. The remedies are proper spacing of parts and shielding. 

Key clicks occur because of sudden surges of high-frequency 
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Fig. 40-15. A filter used 
to eliminate key clicks. 
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Fig. 40-16. Another 
method used to eliminate 
key clicks. The lag circuit. 



electrical energy that may accompany the opening and closing of 
the key. There are numerous ways of eliminating them. Figure 
40-15 shows one method. Since these surges are of radio frequency, 
the filter circuit shown above will filter them out. 

Another bad effect that occurs when the key is opened and 
closed is the production of surges of currents which contain many 
new frequencies. These surges may cause interference with other 
stations. The effect is eliminated by a type of filter called a lag 
circuit, shown in Figure 40-16. The choke coil L (several henrys) 
causes a slight current lag and blocks the radio-frequency surges. 
As capacitor C (about 0.25 /^f) is charged up, it absorbs the 
blocked energy. This energy, in turn, is then dissipated in the re¬ 
sistor R (about 100 ohms). This filter circuit and the one pre¬ 
viously described are often connected together in a keying circuit, 
as shown in Figure 40-17. 

In what stage should the key be placed? Since an open key 
is required to cut off all radiation, it may be placed in any stage 
and in any circuit of that stage which will make it inoperative, 
thereby breaking the radio-frequency signal chain to the antenna. 
It should be pointed out that if a stage is keyed, the succeeding 
stages must have sufficient fixed bias to prevent the flow of damag¬ 
ing currents, which would result from no grid-exciting signal. 

Keying usually takes place in the plate or grid circuits of one 
of the radio-frequency amplifiers. Thus, keying in the plate circuit 
turns the plate voltage on and off. This method generally is not 
preferred because of the large voltages across the key. Keying in 


Fig. 40-17. Combined 
keying circuit. 
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Fig. 40-18. The blocked- 
grid method of keying. 



the grid circuit controls the excitation to the grid of the tube. 
Since the voltages involved in this circuit are relatively low, this 
method of keying is preferred. 

Figure 40-18 shows such a method. Assume the circuit shown 
here. When the key is up, two thirds of the B voltage (1,000 volts), 
or 667 volts, is across the 200,000-ohm resistor. This statement 
means that 667 volts are on the plate of the tube. One third of 
the B voltage, or 333 volts, is across the 100,000-ohm resistor. 
Thus, the C-battery voltage (100 volts) plus the 333 volts supplies 
a negative bias of 433 volts to the grid of the tube. This bias is 
more than enough to cut off all plate current. 

When the key is closed, the 100,000-ohm resistor is short- 
circuited. The full 1,000 volts are now applied to the plate of the 
tube. The negative grid bias drops to 100 volts (which we have 
assumed is the normal bias for the tube). Plate current now flows. 
This type of keying is known as the grid-blocking method. 

Neutralizing the Radio-Frequency Amplifier. When the radio¬ 
frequency amplifier tube is a triode, we must neutralize the feed¬ 
back that occurs through the capacitance between the grid and 
plate of the tube. We encountered this problem in the study of 
receivers (pages 183-184). Figure 40-19 shows the circuit employed 
to neutralize the amplifier tube in a transmitter. 

Although the circuit shown here is for plate neutralization, 



Fig. 40-19. Circuit showing how a 
radio-frequency amplifier is neu¬ 
tralized. 
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Fig. 40-20. Circuit show- 
ing haw neutralizing ca- 
pacitors (Cn) are hooked 
up to neutralize a push- 
pull radio-frequency am¬ 
plifier. 


the procedure about to be described applies to all types of neu¬ 
tralization. 

First, operate the oscillator and amplifier normally. Next, 
remove the'B voltage from the amplifier. Now adjust the neu¬ 
tralizing capacitor (€«) until the radio-frequency miliammeter 
coupled to the plate tank coil of the amplifier through coil L gives 
a minimum reading. At this point, the capacitance of Cn and that 
between the grid and plate of the tube are such that potential 
variations coupled through them from the grid circuit into the 
plate tank circuit are equal and opposite. 

To further check the neutralization, connect a direct-current 
rnilliammeter in the grid circuit of the radio-frequency stage being 
neutralized. With no plate voltage, there should be no movement 
of the meter pointer as the plate circuit is tuned through resonance 
if the stage is properly neutralized. 

Thus, with direct-current voltage applied to the plate of the 
amplifier, feedback from the plate circuit to the grid circuit 
through the tube is exactly counterbalanced by that through Cn. 
The amplifier now is nonoscillatory. You may, therefore, re¬ 
place the B voltage and the transmitter is ready for operation. 

Like the single-ended radio-frequency amplifier, the push- 
pull radio-frequency amplifier employing triodes must be neu¬ 
tralized to prevent feedback. Two neutralizing capacitors are 
employed, connecting the grid of one tube with the plate of the 
other (Fig. 40-20). The neutralization procedure given above must 
be made for both tubes simultaneously, and the neutralizing ca¬ 
pacitors should be adjusted each to approximately the same value 
of capacitance. 
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Fig. 40-21. Diagram showing the equivalent circuit of a radio-frequency am¬ 
plifier. Rp is the internal resistance of the tube. 


Testing for Resonance. The principle of resonance must be ap¬ 
plied to continuous-wave transmitters. Let us investigate this 
problem now. In Figure 40-21 we have a diagram of the radio¬ 
frequency amplifier with its equivalent circuit. Note that the grid 
tank circuit (Li and Ci) is a series resonant circuit, but that the 
plate tank circuit (L 2 and C 2 ) is a parallel resonant circuit. Both 
of these tank circuits may be tested for resonance by connecting 
milliammeters in the grid and plate circuits as shown in Figure 
40-22. 

Since the grid tank circuit is a series resonant circuit, its im¬ 
pedance is lowest at resonance. Thus, when the maximum current 
flow occurs in the grid circuit (as shown by the milliammeter), 
the grid tank is at resonance. 

On the other hand, the plate tank circuit is a parallel resonant 
circuit. At resonance, its impedance is at maximum. Thus, when 
the minimum current flow occurs in the plate circuit (as shown by 
its milliammeter), the plate tank is at resonance. The point of 
resonance is shown by a sharp dip in the plate current (Fig. 40-23). 

The Absorption Frequency Meter, It is very important that 
the transmitter should operate only at that frequency for which 


Fig. 40-22. Diagram 
showing how direct-current 
milliammeters are hooked 
into the grid and plate cir¬ 
cuits of the radio-frequency 
amplifier to test for reso¬ 
nance. 
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it was designed. We may calcu¬ 
late the values of all the parts 
needed for that particular fre¬ 
quency, but practice shows vari¬ 
ations between the theoretical 
frequency and the actual fre¬ 
quency of the radiated waves. 

Variations of coupling and load¬ 
ing, as well as many other fac¬ 
tors, all tend to create variations 
of frequency. 

Thus, an instrument which 
checks the frequency of the 
transmitter is an essential part of the transmitting station. Such an 
instrument is the absorption frequency meter, a simple example of 
which appears in Figure 40-24. 

This meter consists of a coil (L) and a variable capacitor (C), 
tunable over the frequency range of the transmitter. The coil is 
loosely coupled to the plate tank coil of the amplifier and when 

this meter is tuned to the fre¬ 
quency of the transmitter, a 
small amount of energy will be 
extracted from the tank. 

This energy can be used to 
light the small flashlight lamp. 
When the frequency meter is 
tuned exactly to the transmitter 
frequency, maximum current 
will flow in the lamp. Thus, the 
brightness of the lamp indicates resonance. 

The frequency meter is calibrated so that for the particular 
coil used, settings of the variable capacitor can be read directly as 
frequency. The frequency (as shown by the frequency meter) at 
which the lamp burns brightest is the frequency of the transmitter. 

The Dummy ArUenna to Measure Power Output It is quite 
essential also to know the power output of a transmitter. The 
current flowing in the feeder lines (as shown by the ammeter in 
Fig. 40-12) cannot give us this information because the resistance 
of the antenna at the point measured is rarely known. Use, there¬ 
fore, is made of a device known as a dummy antenna (Fig. 40-25). 


LAMP 


—I 

'djfz I 


Fig. 40-24. Circuit of the a6sorp- 
tion frequency meter. 



Fig. 40-23. Graph showing the dip 
in plate current which indicates 
that the plate tank circuit is at reso¬ 
nance. 
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Fig. 40-25. Circuit of the 
dummy antenna. 


FINAL 

R-F AMPLIFIER 





DUMMY ANTENNA 


This dummy antenna consists of a coil (L) which is induc¬ 
tively coupled to the plate tank coil of the final amplifier of the 
transmitter, a variable capacitor (C), a known resistor (R) of 
about 25 ohms, and a radio-frequency ammeter. The dummy an¬ 
tenna is tuned to the same frequency as is the transmitter. If we 
now take the reading of the radio-frequency ammeter, we can cal¬ 
culate the power in the dummy antenna from the following for¬ 
mula: 


Power -PXR 

where power is expressed in watts, I is the current as shown by 
the radio-frequency ammeter, and R is the resistance (about 25 
ohms). Since the power in the dummy antenna can come only 
from the transmitter, this calculated value is the power output of 
the set. 

The Continuous-Wave Receiver, In concluding the discussion 
of the continuous-wave transmitter, something must be said about 
the reception of telegraph signals. The receiver for continuous- 
wave radio-telegraphy presents a special problem. Since the car¬ 
rier wave is unmodulated, it has no audio envelope to produce an 
audio note in the speaker. The receiver, therefore, must have 
incorporated in it a local radio-frequency oscillator, known as a 



Fig. 40-26. Block dia¬ 
gram of a superheterodyne 
receiver employing a beat- 
frequency osciUalor. 
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beat-frequency oscillator, similar to the type used in the super¬ 
heterodyne receiver (Chap. 26). This oscillator produces a radio¬ 
frequency current which beats against the incoming signal to pro¬ 
duce a beat note whose frequency lies in the audio range. 

Figure 40-26 shows the block diagram for such a receiver. It 
is identical with any superheterodyne receiver, except for the beat- 
frequency oscillator. For illustration, if the intermediate frequency 
is 455 kc, then the beat-frequency oscillator would send a signal to 
the second detector at 456 or 454 kc. The beat note would be, as a 
result, 456 — 455 (or 455 — 454), or one kilocycle. This is an 
audio-frequency note which excites the audio-frequency amplifier 
and produces a one-kilocycle note in the speaker. 


SUMMARY 

1. Radio waves sent out by transmitting stations may be either 
of two types: continuous (unmodulated) or moduhted. 

2. A continuous-wave transmitter is used to send the dot-and-dash 
signals of radiotelegraphy. 

3. The signals are produced by a key momentarily closing an 
open circuit. 

4. Both the dot and the dash consist of pulses, or trains, of many 
waves, but the dash is noticeably longer than the dot. 

5. A radio-frt'quency amplifier must be coupled to the oscillator 
to produce greater energy for the antenna. This amplifier may 
be coupled by capacitive coupling or inductive coupling. 

6. Change of frequency may be produced by a frequency multiplier, 
a system in which the tank in the grid circuit is tuned to the 
fundamental frequency while the tank in the plate circuit is 
tuned to a harmonic—usually the second harmonic. 

7. The method of coupling the transmitter to the antenna depends 
upon whether the antenna is the Marconi or Hertz type, and 
whether it is current- or voltage-fed, as well as the length of the 
transmission line. 

8. The key for sending must be connected so as to prevent radia¬ 
tion when open, and to provide full power without clicks when 
the key is momentarily closed. 

9. In continuous-wave transmission, feedback due to grid-to-plate 
capacitance in a triode is usually prevented by neutralizing 
each tube carefully. 

10. The frequency of the transmitter is checked by a circuit con¬ 
sisting of a coil, a small lamp, and a variable capacitor cali¬ 
brated to read in frequencies. This coil is coupled inductively 
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to the plate tank coil and is tuned by means of the variable 
capacitor. The light is at its brightest when this circuit is tuned 
to resonance. 

n. Power output is measured by a dummy antenna coupled to the 
transmitter. 


GLOSSARY 

Absorption Frequency Meter: A resonant circuit calibrated to check 
the transmitter frequency. 

Continuous Radio Wave: A radio wave capable of inducing in a 
receiving antenna a radio-frequency alternating current of uniform 
amplitude. 

Crystal Oscillator: An oscillator using a crystal in the grid circuit. 
Doubler: A frequency multiplier generating the second harmonic. 
Dummy Antenna: A non radiating load, coupled to a transmitter, 
which may be used to measure the power output of the transmitter. 
Frequency Multiplier: An amplifier whose output is some harmonic 
of its grid tank frequency. 

Key Clicks: Radiations of noise due to surges of energy across the 
key as it is opened and closed. 

Link Coupling: Coupling between two coils through the agency of 
two other coupling coils and a link line. 

Self-Excited Oscillator: An oscillator using a tuned tank (LC circuit) 
in the grid circuit. 

Single-Ended Amplifier: A one-tube amplifier stage. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What two general types of waves are radiated by transmitters 
and where is each used? 

2. How are dots and dashes produced in a radiated continuous 
radio wave? 

3. Why don^t we merely couple the oscillator to the antenna 
and send out a continuous radio wave? 

4. Explain with the use of a diagram the operation of a radio¬ 
frequency amplifier coupled capacitively to an oscillator. 

5. Substitute inductive coupling instead of capacitive coupling 
in Question 4. 

6. What diflSculty arises with inductive coupling and how is it 
remedied? 

7. Explain with the use of a diagram the operation of a radio¬ 
frequency amplifier coupled to an oscillator by means of link 
coupling. 
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8. Show by diagrams a push-pull radio-frequency amplifier 
coupled to an oscillator by various coupling methods. 

9. How may the frequency of the self-excited oscillator be varied? 

10. What is the purpose of the frequency multiplier? Explain its 

operation. 

n. Why may the push-pull frequency amplifier not be used as a 
frequency doubler? 

12. Why is it not necessary to neutralize a frequency-multiplier 
stage? 

13. Describe several methods of coupling the transmitter to the 
antenna. 

14. List the four prime requirements for a good keying system. 

15. What are the causes of and remedies for radiation from a 
continuous-wave transmitter when the key is open? 

16. Illustrate one method of eliminating key clicks. 

17. Why is keying in the plate circuit not very desirable? 

18. Describe the grid-blocking method of keying. 

19. Describe the step-by-step procedure in neutralizing a triode 
radio-frequency amplifier in a transmitter. 

20. Describe the structure and use of an absorption frequency 
meter. 

21. Describe the structure and use of a dummy antenna. 

22. What special problem must the continuous-wave radio-tele¬ 
graph receiver solve? How does it meet this problem? 
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PROBLEM 1. How is the carrier wave of a transmitter 
modified to transmit voice messages and 
music? 

PROBLEM 2. What are the principles of transmission 
by amplitude modulation (AM) and fre¬ 
quency modulation (FM)? 


Two Methods of Modulation, We must not lose sight of the 
fact that the primary purpose of radio transmission is to convey 
ideas or intelligible signals from the sender to the receiver. Thus, 
merely to generate and radiate a continuous wave is meaningless, 
as meaningless as sending a letter that contains a blank sheet of 
paper. Something must be done to the radio wave if it is to convey 
a message. 

In Chapter 40, we saw that if we break up the continuous 
wave into a series of short and long trains (dots and dashes), we 
can devise a code which will convey ideas to the person receiving 
the wave signal. In this chapter, we will deal with another method 
of saddling intelligence onto our winged carrier. 

The continuous radio wave has two inherent characteristics 
which lend themselves to our purpose. These are the frequency 
and amplitude of the wave. Varying either of these characteristics 
according to a prearranged plan will permit us to '‘write” on the 
“blank sheet,” the continuous radio wave. 

This process of varying either the frequency or amplitude of 
the continuous carrier wave is called modulation. Frequency modu- 
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Fig. 41-1. Haw the con- 
tiniwus carrier wave is 
modulated by the audio¬ 
frequency note. 



CONTINUOUS CARRIER 
WAVE (RFi 
GENERATED BY 
OSCILLATOR 



1000 CYCLE 
NOTE lAFl 



MODULATED CARRIER 
WAVE (RF) 
RADIATED BY 
TRANSMiniNG 
ANTENNA 


lation is a comparative newcomer to the radio field, and since it 
involves principles beyond the elementary stage, no attempt will 
be made here to go into details concerning its operation. At the 
end of this chapter, however, some of its basic principles will be 
discussed. 

This chapter will deal primarily with amplitude modulation, 
which is characteristic of most broadcast stations. In essence, it 
is a process whereby audio-frequency fluctuations are impressed on 
the continuous radio wave in order to cause corresponding varia¬ 
tions in the amplitude of this wave. Changing the wave in this 
manner is called amplitude modulation, and the changed radio 
wave is called an amplitude-modulated radio wave. 

This modulated radio wave produced at the transmitting sta¬ 
tion is radiated by the transmitting antenna and received in the 
radio receiver. The detector in the receiver separates the audio¬ 
frequency variations from the carrier and passes on these audio-fre¬ 
quency variations to the audio-frequency amplifier, where they 
are built up to sufficient strength to operate the loudspeaker, thus 
giving back to us the original message delivered into the micro¬ 
phone at the transmitting station (Chap. 9). 

In general, there are two types of audio-frequency variations 
used to modulate the carrier wave. One is a steady audio-frequency 
note (such as a 1,000-cycle note) (Fig. 41-1). 

In the receiver, the detector removes the bottom half of the 



INCOMING SIGNAL 
(RF) 


ACTION OF DETECTOR 


Fig. 41-2. How the detec¬ 
tor demodulates the incom¬ 
ing radio-frequency signal. 
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Fig. 41-3. How the voice 
currents in the microphone 
circuit modulate the car¬ 
rier wave. 



CONTINUOUS A-F VARIATIONS MODULATED CARRIER 

WAVE (RF) FROM MICROPHONE WAVE (RF) 


incoming signal, removes the radio-frequency carrier wave (de¬ 
modulation), and leaves the original 1,000-cycle audio-frequency 
note (Fig. 41-2). 

From the transmitting antenna, short and long trains of this 
modulated wave (corresponding to the dots and dashes of the code 
mentioned in Chapter 40) are radiated. This radiation results in 
short and long sounds coming from the loudspeaker of the receiv¬ 
ing set. These sounds are the 1,000-cycle note, or whistle. This 
method of radio communication is called interrupted continuous- 
wave (ICW) radio telegraphy. Note that no beat-frequency oscil¬ 
lator is needed in the receiver in order to hear the signals. 

You can see that other audio-frequency variations may be 
impressed on the carrier wave. Thus, the audio-frequency fluctua¬ 
tions caused by speech or music may be used to modulate the 
carrier wave (Fig. 41-3). 

Demodulation in the detector causes the reproduction of 
the original audio-frequency variations. This method of radio 
communication is known as radio telephony. 

The Modulator: How We Get the Audio-Frequency Variations. 
To modulate the continuous carrier wave in the transmitter for 
interrupted continuous-wave radio telegraphy, a number of dif¬ 
ferent devices are used. Since we need a constant audio frequency 
(say, a 1,000-cycle note), any device which vibrates at that fre¬ 
quency, a tuning fork, for example, can be made to vibrate at its 
natural frequency in a magnetic field. As it cuts across this mag¬ 
netic field, it wil) cause to be set tip an alternating current whose 
frequency is 1,000 cycles. This alternating current may then be 
amplified by an audio-frequency amplifier and the output used 
to modulate the carrier wave. 

Of greater interest to us is the process of modulating the car¬ 
rier wave by means of audio-frequency currents whose variations 
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conform to speech and music—that is, radio telephony. Refer to 
pages 19-20 and you will recall that sound waves, striking the 
telephone transmitter, cause corresponding variations in the elec¬ 
tric current flowing in the transmitter circuit. It is this fluctuating 
electric current which we usually change into alternating currents of 
the same waveform as the original sound, amplify in the audio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier, and use to modulate the carrier wave. The 
audio-frequency amplifier used for this purpose is called the mod¬ 
ulator. Except for certain variations which we will discuss later in 
this chapter, it is identical with the audio-frequency amplifier dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 17. 

Side Bands. The combination of audio-frequency currents with 
the radio-frequency carrier current is, in essence, a heterodyne 
process similar to that which takes place in the mixer tube of the 
superheterodyne receiver (Chap. 26). We, therefore, get beat fre¬ 
quencies equal to the sum and the difference of the audio frequen¬ 
cies involved. Thus, for each audio frequency appearing in the 
modulating signal, two new radio frequencies appear, one equal 
to the carrier frequency plus the audio frequency, the other 
equal to the carrier frequency minus the audio frequency. These 
new frequencies are called side frequencies, since they appear on 
each side of the carrier. The groups of side frequencies representing 
a band, or group, of modulation frequencies are called side hands. 

Let us assume that the oscillator of the transmitting set 
produces a carrier current whose frequency is 1,000,000 cycles per 
second. If we were to modulate this carrier by an audio-frequency 
current whose frequency is 1,000 cycles per second, we would get 
two new radio frequencies, 1,000,000 plus 1,000, or 1,001,000 cycles 
per second, and 1,000,000 minus 1,000, or 999,000 cycles per second. 
These two new frequencies are the side frequencies. 

If instead of using a 1,000-cycle note to modulate our carrier 
current, we were to use audio-frequency currents created by sound 
waves whose frequencies range up to, say, 5,000 cycles per second, 
we would get, not two single side frequencies, but two whole bands 
of side frequencies. One band would lie between 1,000,000 and 
1,005,000 cycles, whereas the other would lie between 1,000,000 
and 995,000 cycles. 

Thus, a modulated signal occupies a group of radio fre¬ 
quencies, or channel, rather than a single frequency as in the case 
of the unmodulated carrier. The channel width is twice the highest 
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Fig. 41-4. One hundred 
per cent modulation. 
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modulation frequency. In the example given here, the channel 
width would be twice 5,000, or 10,000 cycles. 

Percentage of Modulation. In the radio receiver, the audible 
output depends entirely upon the amount of variation in the car¬ 
rier wave, not upon the strength of the carrier alone. We, therefore, 
seek to obtain the largest permissible variations in the carrier 
wave. Let us see how we do so. 

You will note in Figure 41-4 that the amplitude of the carrier 
current is measured by the distance a. The amplitude of the audio¬ 
frequency current is assumed here to be the same value (a).. Now 
consider the positive half (above the X axis) of the carrier current. 
If the audio-frequency current is added to it, the positive half¬ 
cycles of audio-frequency current will be added to the carrier 
current to produce the peaks in the modulated current curve. 
These peaks will be equal to twice the amplitude of the carrier 
current. 

* The negative Half-cycle of the audio-frequency current will 
cancel out the carrier current (since the amplitudes are equal 
and opposite) to produce the valley in the modulated current 
curve. At this point the resulting current is zero. The same thing 
happens to the negative half (below the X axis) of the carrier 
current. 

This condition, w^here the carrier amplitude during modulation 
is at times reduced to zero and at other times increased to twice 
its unmodulated value, is called 100 per cent modulation. It occurs 
when the peak amplitude of the audio-frequency current equals 
the amplitude of the unmodulated carrier current. The proportion 


Fig. 41-5. IJndermodula- 
iion. Fifty per cent rnodu- 
lation. 
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between the amplitude of the carrier and the peak amplitude of 
the audio-frequency current is called the degree of modulation and 
can be measured in percentages. 

Thus, if the peak amplitude of the audio-frequency current 
is equal to half the amplitude of the carrier current, we say we 
have 50 per cent rAodulation (Fig. 41-5). 

If, on the other hand, the peak amplitude of the audio-fre¬ 
quency current exceeds the amplitude of the carrier current, we 
have a condition of more than 100 per cent modulation. We say 
we have ovcrmodulated the carrier current (Fig. 41-6). You see 
that during a considerable period of time, the output is completely 


Fig. 41-6. Overrnodula- 
Hon. One hundred fifty per 
cent modulation. 
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cut off. The waveform of the signal heard in the loudspeaker of the 
receiver will not be equal to that of the original. In consequence, 
we have distortion. 

Since we are seeking the greatest amount of variation, modu¬ 
lation less than 100 per cent- means we are not getting the most 
efficient utilization of the radiated power. On the other hand, 
overmodulation produces distortion. It can be readily seen that 
100 per cent modulation is desirable. 

Power Relations in the Modulated Transmitter. The amount of 
power required to modulate a transmitter depends on the per¬ 
centage and type of modulation. To modulate a carrier 100 per cent 
with a single tone (as in Fig. 41-4) requires an audio-frequency 
power equal to one half of the radio-frequency carrier power. Here 
is how it is calculated. 

The peak amplitude of the modulated carrier current in 100 
per cent modulation is twice that of the unmodulated carrier cur¬ 
rent. Since the power P = /^ X J2, then if we assume the resistance 
(R) to be constant, the power of the peaks of the modulated car¬ 
rier is four times (2^) that of the unmodulated carrier. However, 
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this value holds only for the peaks. It can be calculated mathe¬ 
matically that the average power of the modulated carrier is one 
and one half times that of the unmodulated carrier. Since this 50 
per cent increase in power must come from the modulator, the 
audio-frequency power must be equal to one half the unmodulated 
carrier power. 

With voice modulation (Fig. 41-3), the greater portion of 
the audio-frequency components will not modulate the carrier 
100 per cent, so that the power increase is considerably less than 
for single-tone modulation. 

Methods of AM Modulation. Perhaps the most common type 
of modulation is the method whereby the audio-frequency current 
is applied to the plate of one of the radio-frequency amplifiers to 
cause the output of the transmitter to vary in accordance with the 
audio-frequency variations. This method is known as plate modu¬ 
lation. Application of the audio-frequency voltage to the control 
grid of the radio-frequency amplifier is referred to as grid or grid- 
bias modulation. The audio-frequency voltage may be applied also 
to the cathode of the radio-frequency amplifier. This method is a 
combination of plate and grid modulation and is known as cath¬ 
ode modulation. 

When a tetrode is used as a radio-frequency amplifier, modu¬ 
lation may be applied to the screen grid as well as to the plate. 
This method is a variation of plate modulation. Where a pentode 
is employed, modulation may be applied to the suppressor grid 
of the tube. This method is a variation of grid modulation. 

Plate Modulation. Figure 41-7 illustrates plate modulation. 
The modulator consists of a stage of audio-frequency push-pull 
amplification. The tubes are operated in class A, AB, or B (Chap. 
38). The only difference between the modulator stage and an ordi¬ 
nary audio-frequency stage of amplification lies in the fact that 
whereas the audio-frequency amplifier feeds into an output trans¬ 
former, which, in turn, couples the loudspeaker to the amplifier, 
the modulator tubes feed into a modulation transformer that 
couples the audio-frequency variations to the plate circuit of the 
radio-frequency amplifier. 

Note that the plate voltage to the radio-frequency amplifier 
is applied through the secondary of the modulation transformer. 
The audio-frequency voltages in this secondary vary this direct- 
current plate voltage, and the result is that a varying direct-cur- 
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Fig. 41-7. Plate modulation, transformer coupling. Neutralization is omitted 
for the sake of simplicity. 


rent voltage (varying in step with the audio-frequency variations) 
is applied to the plate of the radio-frequency amplifier. This varia¬ 
tion causes the power fed into the antenna to vary with the audio¬ 
frequency variations, and hence a modulated wave is radiated. 

The radio-frequency choke coil between the secondary of 
the modulation transformer and the plate tank of the radio-fre¬ 
quency amplifier is used to offer a high impedance to the radio¬ 
frequency currents, and thus keep them from flowing down into 
the plate-voltage supply. Note that separate plate-voltage supplies 
are indicated for the modulator and the radio-frequency amplifier. 
This practice is followed where powerful transmitters are em¬ 
ployed. For low or medium power, the same plate-voltage supply 
may be used for both. 

The audio-frequency amplifier driving the tubes of the modu¬ 
lator is an ordinary amplifier, such as the one illustrated in Figure 
17-14. 

This method of coupling the audio-frequency variations to 
the carrier is called transformer coupling. In Figure 41-8 is il- 
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Fig. 41-8. Plate modulation, choke coupling. 


lustrated another method of coupling which may be used in plate 
modulation. Note that here the modulator consists of a single tube. 
To prevent distortion, this tube must be a class A audio-frequency 
amplifier. Note also that the same plate-voltage supply feeds both 
the modulator and the radio-frequency amplifier. The voltage 
on the radio-frequency amplifier plate is constant as long as no 
signal current flows in the plate circuit of the modulator tube. As 
soon as such a signal current flows, it produces a large voltage drop 
across the modulation choke. This voltage drop will vary in step 
with the audio-frequency current of the modulator. As a result, 
the plate voltage on the radio-frequency amplifier, too, will vary 
in step with the audio-frequency current, and thus the output of 
the transmitter will be modulated at this audio frequency. 

For 100 per cent modulation, the audio-frequency voltage 
applied to the r-f amplifier plate circuit must have a peak value 
equal to the direct-current voltage on the r-f amplifier before 
modulating (Fig. 41-4). To obtain this without distortion, the 
radio-frequency amplifier must be operated at a direct-current 
plate voltage less than the modulator plate voltage. The extent of 
the voltage difference is determined by the type of modulator 
tube used. To obtain this drop in voltage, the resistor R is em¬ 
ployed. The capacitor C permits audio-frequency voltages to flow 
around this resistor. This method of modulation is called choke- 
coupled plate modulation. 

Grid-Bias Modulation. In Figure 41-9 is shown the circuit for 
grid-bias modulation. Here, the audio-frequency voltages vary 
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the grid-bias supply to the radio-frequency amplifier. This varia¬ 
tion, in turn, varies the power output of this amplifier, which 
causes a modulated wave to be radiated. But results are obtained 
when the source of grid bias comes from batteries. 

The modulator tube must be operated as a class A audio¬ 
frequency amplifier. Since we are varying the grid bias of the 
radio-frequency amplifier, we do not need as much power as is 
needed for plate modulation. The comparatively low power output 
of the class A audio-frequency amplifier is usually sufficient for 
our purpo.se. On the other hand, the carrier output of the trans¬ 
mitter that is grid-rnodulated is about one quarter that of the 
plate-modulated transmitter. 

In What Part of the Transmitter Is Modulation Impressed? 

We have seen that the purpose of the modulator is to impress the 
audio-frequency variations upon the carrier. We must decide 
where, between the oscillator and the antenna, this coupling is to 
take place. 

The oscillator should never be modulated because, as we have 
seen, change in load will seriously affect the frequency. Thus, 
modulation of the oscillator will cause the signal to wobble, spoil¬ 
ing the reception and causing interference with neighboring sta¬ 
tions. As a matter of fact, in the interest of frequency stability, 
the transmitter should be modulated as far away from the oscil¬ 
lator as possible. 

This requirement indicates that the final radio-frequency 
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Fig. 41-9. Grid modulation, transformer coupling. 
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Fig. 41-10. Block dia¬ 
gram showing the relation¬ 
ship of the components of 
a radio-telephone trans¬ 
mitter {high-level modula¬ 
tion) . 



amplifier should be modulated. This final ampifier may be a class 
C amplifier with the advantage of greatest efficiency. 

There is, however, a draw’back to this procedure. Since the 
carrier is being modulated at the point of its greatest power, 
the audio-frequency powder used to modulate it, too, must be at 
its maximum. Sometimes, a compromise is made by modulating 
that radio-frequency stage next to the final amplifier. Thus, less 
audio-frequency power is needed. 

Since the final radio-frequency stage in such a setup amplifies 
the modulated carrier, it must be a Imear amplifier (class B). If 
it were a class C amplifier, too much distortion w^ould creep in. 
Thus, the advantage of the greater efficiency of class C amplifica¬ 
tion would be sacrificed. We would save in audio-frequency power 
at the cost of output power. 

If we modulate the final radio-frequency amplifier, we call 
the modulation high-level modulation. Modulating in any other 
stage is called low-level modulation. 

It is in the interest of good frequency stability to insert at 
least one stage of radio-frequency amplification between the oscil¬ 
lator and the tube being modulated. Such a stage is called a buffer 
amplifier. Figure 41-10 shows the block diagram for a radio-tele- 
phone transmitter. 

The Microphone Is the Beginning of the Modulation System, 

As the radio-frequency portion of the radio-telephone transmitter 
starts with the oscillator, the audio-frequency portion starts with 
the microphone. This is a device used to change sound waves 
into the fluctuating audio-frequency currents that are amplified 
and used to modulate the carrier. 

Five general types of microphones are in general use. The 
carbon-grain microphone consists of two carbon disks, one fastened 
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Fig. 41-11. Hookup for 
the carbon-grain micro¬ 
phone. 


securely to the back of the microphone, and the other to a dia¬ 
phragm. The space between these two disks is partly filled with 
carbon granules. As the sound waves strike the diaphgram, 
these carbon granules are pressed together with a varying pressure, 
depending upon the sound waves. This varying pressure on the 
granules changes the electrical resistance between the two disks. 
If this device is hooked up in a circuit such as that in Figure 41-11, 
the sound weaves cause a fluctuating current to flow in the circuit. 

This fluctuating current varies in step with the sound waves 
—that is, at audio frequency. By means of the transformer, this 
audio-frequency current places a fluctuating charge upon the grid 
of the amplifier tube. The 500,000-ohm potentiometer acts as a 
volume control (pages 128-129). 

Another type of microphone is the piezoelectric crystal type. 
We have already met this crystal in a phonograph pickup in 
Chai)ter 17 (Fig. 17-17). If for the needle holder we substitute a 
diaphragm, then sound waves striking this diaphragm set up 
a fluctuating alternating voltage across the faces of the crystal. 


Fig. 41-12. Hookup for 
the capacitor microphone. 
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These voltage variations are amplified by the audio-frequency am¬ 
plifier. 

Still another type of microphone is the capacitor type. If a 
small air-spaced capacitor, consisting of two metallic plates sepa¬ 
rated by about 0.001 inch, is fixed so that one plate is stationary 
and the other is movable, sound waves striking the movable plate 
vary the capacitance of the capacitor. These variations are in step 
with the sound waves. If this capacitor is hooked up as in Figure 
41-12, these variations place a varying charge upon the grid of 
the amplifier tube. 

Still another type of microphone is the ribbon or velocity 
type. Here, a thin metallic ribbon (usually made of duralumin, 
an aluminum alloy) is suspended between the poles of a powerful 
permanent magnet. Sound waves striking this ribbon cause it to 
vibrate back and forth, cutting the magnetic field and setting up 
an alternating current in the ribbon. This ribbon is coupled to the 
tube of the audio-frequency amplifier by means of a transformer. 

The dynamic microphone is a variant of the velocity type. 
Instead of a metallic ribbon, a small, light coil of wire moves across 
the magnetic field. In fact, if you were to speak into the cone of 
a small permanent-magnet dynamic si)eaker (Fig. 22-5), you 
would have a dynamic microj^hone. 

Frequency Modulation (FM). As stated earlier in this chap¬ 
ter, messages may be conveyed by varying the frequency of the 
carrier wave in step with audio-frequency variations caused by 
speech or music. This method of radio communication is called 
frequency modulation. Although it is beyond the scope of this 
book to go into the procedure in detail, we shall attempt to out¬ 
line the basic principles. 

Figure 41-13 illustrates how the frequency-modulated car¬ 
rier wave differs from the amplitude-modulated carrier wave. In 
both cases, the audio modulation is impressed on the unmodulated 
carrier. In the case of the amplitude-modulated (AM) wave, the 
amplitude varies in ste]) with the audio modulation, but the fre¬ 
quency remains coiistant. In the case of the frequency-modulated 
(FM) wave, the frequency varies in step with the audio modula¬ 
tion, but the amplitude remains constant. 

The greater the amplitude of the audio modulation (the 
louder the sound entering the microphone), the greater the fre¬ 
quency variation, or deviation, of the FM carrier. The number of 
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Fig. 41-13. Comparison 
between the amplitude- 
modulated and frequency- 
modulated carrier. 



FREQUENCY- 

MODULATED 

CARRIER 


such frequency variations per second is determined by the fre¬ 
quency of the audio modulation. In Figure 41-13, two cycles of 
audio modulation have been shown. Note that the frequency-mod¬ 
ulated wave exhibits two sets of frequency deviations. 

Another important difference between the two types of 
modulation lies in the matter of side bands. In the ampli¬ 
tude-modulated wave, the width of the side band is equal to the 
highest audio frequency (about 15 kc). Thus, the band width of 
the transmitted signal has a maximum width of about 30 kc. In 
practice today, most broadcast stations operate on a band width of 
10 kc, and thus the range of the audio si;^nal heard in the speaker 
is limited to about 5 kc. 

In the case of the frequency-modulated w^ave, there is no 
such limit, since the frequency of the audio signal does not vary 
the frequency of the wave, but rather the number of frequency 
deviations per second. Modern FM transmitters operate on a band 
width of 150 kc, thus permitting a frequency deviation of 75 kc 
to each side of the carrier frequency. To get the necessary wide 
channels and prevent one station from interfering with another, 
extremely high frequencies are employed, usually around 100 me. 
This high frequency makes it necessary to transmit in a direct line 
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TUBE 



Fig. 41-14. Theoretical 
circuit of the frequency” 
modulat ion transrnitter . 


rather than in accordance with the ordinary AM broadcasting 
procedure (pages 440-441). 

An idea of how frequency modulation is produced is illustrated 
in Figure 41-14. You will recognize this diagram as the regen¬ 
erative oscillator with a capacitor microphone across the grid tank 
circuit. As sound strikes the capacitor microphone, the capaci¬ 
tance varies with the sound. The louder the sound, the greater 
the variation in capacitance. The frequency of the sound deter¬ 
mines the number of such variations per second. I'his capacitance 
variation, in turn, varies the total capacitance of the tank circuit, 
thus varying the frequency of the oscillator. 

In practice, this method of frequency modulation is not em¬ 
ployed, and the illustration is used merely to show the principle 
involved. It is beyond the scope of this book to discuss the actual 
circuits employed. 

To receive the frequency-modulated signal, we may employ 
the ordinary superheterodyne receiver, but with a number of im- 



Fig. 41-15. The discrimi¬ 
nator circuit. 
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portant changes. In the AM receiver, the tuned circuits are re- 
(juired to pass a 10-kc band, and hence selectivity is desirable. 
The tuned circuits of the FM receiver, on the other hand, are 
required to pass a 150-kc band. Thus, they cannot be too selective. 
Resistance is deliberately added to broaden the tuning curve. 

Another difference is the intermediate frequencies employed. 
AM receivers generally employ frequencies around 455 kc. FM 
receivers may use intermediate frequencies as high as 5 me or 
higher. 

Still another difference lies in the method of demodulation, or 
detection, employed. The AM receiver requires a demodulator 
whose outjiut is determined by the amplitude of the signal. FM 
receivers retpiire a demodulator whose output is determined by 
the frequency of the signal. This demodulator stage is called a 
/requency discriminator. 

The circuit of one type of discriminator is shown in Figure 
41-15. The primary of the discriminator transformer (Li) is fed 
by the out[)Ut of the final intermediate-frequency tube and is 
inductively couj)led to two secondaries (L 2 and L.^). This primary 
is tuned to the intermediate frequency (assume it is 5,000 kc) by 
means of capacitor Ci. 

Secondary La is tuned to 75 kc above the intermediate fre- 
c|uency (5,075 kc) by means of capacitor Ca and forms tuning 
circuit Xo. 1. Secondary Li and CX form tuning circuit No. 2, 
which is tuned to a similar amount heloxo the intermediate fre¬ 
quency (4,925 kc). 

Diode Xo. 1 acts as a detector for tuning circuit No. 1, and 
its output is develoi)cd across its load resistor Ri. Diode No. 2 
])erforms a similar function for tuning circuit No. 2, and its out- 
I)ut is developed across its load resistor Ra. Ri is equal to Ra, and 
thus we have a balanced circuit. 

If the output of the last intermediate-frequency stage is at 
the intermediate frequency (5,000 kc), equal voltages will be 
induced in La and L.t, and the voltage drops across the load resis¬ 
tors Ri and Ra, too, will be equal. Since the polarities of these 
voltage drops are in opposition to each other, the voltage drops 
will cancel out, and no signal will be passed to the audio-frequency 
amplifier. 

But if the output of the last intermediate-frequency stage is 
higher than the intermediate frequency, a larger voltage will be 
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developed across tuning circuit No. 1 and its, load resistor Ri than 
across tuning circuit No. 2 and its load resistor R 2 . Thus, the volt¬ 
age drops will no longer cancel out, and a signal will be passed to 
the audio-frequency amplifier. The greater the frequency differ¬ 
ence, the greater will be the signal. 

Similarly, if the frequency falls below the intermediate fre¬ 
quency, a signal of opposite polarity will be passed to the audio¬ 
frequency amplifier. Thus, the output of the discriminator stage 
is determined by the frequency of the signal. Since the frequency 
variations are determined by the audio modulation, the audio 
signal appears at the output of the discriminator stage to be am¬ 
plified by the audio amplifier. 

If the radio-frequency signal should contain amplitude as 
well as frequency modulation, such amplitude modulation would 
create a voltage variation across Ri and R 2 that would interfere 
with the audio output of the discriminator stage. It is the function 
of the limiter stage to remove any amplitude modulation 
which may be present in the signal before it reaches the discrimi¬ 
nator stage. 

The final intermediate-frequency amplifier is operated as such 
a limiter stage. To do this, the tube is operated with a low plate 
voltage so that the positive half-cycle of the signal quickly brings 
the tube to saturation, and with a grid bias sufficient so that the 
negative half-cycle quickly cuts it off. As a result, this stage limits 
the amplitude of the signal it will pass. 

One valuable function of the limiter is to eliminate static 
which usually increases the amplitude of the signal. Since the 
limiter action eliminates amplitude variations, the FM receiver is 
singularly free of static. 

A more recent type of FM demodulator is that known as the 
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Fig. 41-16. The basic cir¬ 
cuit of the ratio detector. 
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ratio detector whose basic circuit is shown in Figure 41-16. Coils 
Li, L2, and La form the primary, secondary, and tertiary windings, 
respectively, of a transformer. The primary Li is part of the reso¬ 
nant circuit in the plate circuit of the last intermediate-frequency 
amplifier. The secondary L 2 is part of the resonant circuit in the 
input circuit of the ratio detector. The tertiary winding L 3 is 
closely coupled to the bottom of the primary winding. Both reso¬ 
nant circuits are tuned to the intermediate frequency. 

Note that La, diode Di, resistor R, and diode D 2 form a series 
circuit. If an unmodulated intermediate-frequency signal is im¬ 
pressed across La, current will flow through this circuit as indicated 
by the arrows and, as a result, a voltage drop will appear across R. 
Since capacitors Ci and C 2 are connected in series across R, this 
voltage will appear across these capacitors. Since both capacitors 
are of equal value, this voltage will be divided equally between 
both capacitors. 

Should the amplitude of the intermediate-frequency signal 
increase, the voltage across R (and, accordingly, Ci and C 2 ) will 
increase, too. Should the amplitude of the signal decrease, the 
voltage will decrease. However, should any amplitude modulation 
api)ear in the signal, such amplitude changes, which are merely 
momentary changes, would be absorbed and ironed out by capaci¬ 
tor which is across resistor R and which, generally, is quite 
large (usually from 8 to 10 /if). 

Thus, you see, we need no limiter stage to remove amplitude 
modulation from the signal. The effect of R and Ca, then, is to 
place a constant voltage across Ci and C 2 , a voltage that will vary 
only with signal strength, not with modulation. This voltage, as 
we have seen, is divided equally between Ci and C 2 . 

Now what happens when the signal is frequency-modulated? 
Normally, the voltages across Ci and C2 would remain equal. But 
note that L. 3 , which is inductively coupled to Li, has one of its ends 
connected to the middle of L 2 and the other end to the junction of 
Cl and C2. Thus, current flowing through L.a has two parallel paths. 
One is through L.a, C2, D2, the bottom half of L2, and back to La. 
The other is through La, the top half of L2, Di, Ci, and back to 
La. Because of phase differences resulting from inductive reactance, 
the current flowing in each of the two paths are unequal. Hence 
different voltages will appear across Ci and C2. These differences 
will vary as the frequency variations of the modulated signal. 
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Thus you see that, while the total voltage across Ci and C 2 
in series remains constant (its magnitude depending upon the 
signal strength), frequency modulation of the signal changes the 
ratio in which the voltage is divided between Ci and C 2 . Hence 
the name, ratio detector. Thus the variations in voltage across one 
of these capacitors (C-, for example) will reflect the audio varia¬ 
tions which frequency-modulated the carrier current at the trans¬ 
mitter. 

A practical ratio-detector circuit is shown in Figure 41-17. 
Both diodes are contained in the envelope of a 6AL5 tube. The 
audio signals are taken from the junction of the two SOO-ft/if ca¬ 
pacitors. Since the voltage across the 30,0()()-ohm resistor is deter¬ 
mined by the strength of the signal, we can obtain automatic- 
volume-control voltage from the negative side of the resistor to 
be applied to the preceding tubes. 


Fig. 41-17. The practical 
circuit of the ratio detector. 
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Modulation by the Effects of Light — Facsimile. The fre¬ 
quency-modulation transmitter may be affected by audio-frequency 
currents modified by light as well as by sound. If a beam of light, 
say about 0.01 inch in diameter, is passed over a picture or photo¬ 
graph, the beam will be reflected with a varying intensity accord¬ 
ing to whether the spot on the picture is light or dark. If the spot 
is light, much light will be reflected; if the spot is dark, little light 
will be reflected. This reflected light is caused to fall upon a photo¬ 
electric cell, a device which changes light waves into electric 
current. The brighter the' light striking this photoelectric cell, 
the greater the current output of the cell. 

As the beam of light traverses (or scans) the picture, the 
reflected light varies in intensity with the light and dark spots 
on the picture. The result is a fluctuating current output from 
the cell. If this fluctuating current is used to modulate the fre- 
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quency of the carrier, the wave will then contain frequency varia¬ 
tions in step with the fluctuating current. 

At the receiving end, the fluctuating current operates a stylus 
that passes over a special chemically treated paper in step with the 
movements of the beam of light at the transmitting station. 
The effect of the current is to cause a black spot to appear on the 
paper, the density of the spot varying with the strength of the cur¬ 
rent. Thus, the picture is reproduced at the receiver. This process 
is called facsimile transmission. 

SUMMARY 

1. The continuous wave of a transmitter must be modified in 
some way to convey intelligible signals. 

2. Two methods of modulation (modifying the continuous wave) 
are used; (a) amplitude modulation (AM) and (b) frequency 
modulation (FM). 

3. The common method used by broadcasting stations was, until 
a few years ago, amplitude modulation. This method continues 
to be the practice generally, but a number of stations transmit 
also by frequency modulation. 

4. In amplitude modulation, the carrier current is maintained at a 
constant frequency, and the sound currents are impressed on 
the carrier current so as to modify the amplitude. The pattern 
of such currents shows an envelope on the carrier current hav¬ 
ing fluctuations corresponding to the variations of the sound 
w'aves. 

5. The process of amplitude modulation consists of using in the 
transmitter the principles of audio-frequency amplifier and the 
beat system of the superheterodyne receiver. 

6. The ideal condition for amplitude modulation is to have the 
peak amplitude of the audio-frequency current equal the 
normal amplitude of the carrier current. In this case, the total 
amplitude at the i)eak will be two times the amplitude of the 
carrier current, or 100 per cent modulation, 

7. The power of the audio-frequency current will bring about 
this ideal condition when it is one half the unmodulated carrier 
power. 

8. The modulation may be applied as audio-frequency voltage 
to the plate, to the grid, or to the cathode of the radio-frequency 
amplifier. For plate modulation, which is most common, the 
modulator is essentially a stage of push-pull amplification that 
feeds into a modulation transformer. This transformer couples 
the a\idio-frequency variation to the plate circuit of the radio¬ 
frequency amplifier. 
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9. The modulator should not be coupled to the oscillator stage. 
When the final radio-frequency amplifier is modulated, the 
system is called high-level modulafion. Modulation at any other 
point is called low-level modulation. 

10. Microphones have the function of impressing the energy of 
sound waves upon electric currents. This function is the reverse 
of the functions of loudspeakers. The principles used in micro¬ 
phones are: (1) to vary the resistance of the electrical circuit 
(carbon-granule type), (2) to vary the capacitance of a ca¬ 
pacitor, thereby varying the amount of charge stored (capacitor 
type), (3) to induce a voltage across a conductor as it 
vibrates in a magnetic field (ribbon type or dynamic type), 
or (4) to create a varying voltage across a crystal by means 
of sound vibrations. 

11. In the frequency-modulation system of transmission, the carrier 
current is maintained at a constant amplitude while the fre¬ 
quency is varied by the audio-frequency modulation. 

12. One method of producing frequency modulation is to connect 
a capacitor microphone across the grid tank circuit of a re¬ 
generative oscillator. Here, the capacitance of the microphone 
varies the capacitance of the tank circuit, which in turn varies 
the frequency of the oscillator. 

13. Frequency-modulated waves are usually transmitted in straight 
lines to receivers, and transmission is limited, therefore, to 
short distances. 


GLOSSARY 

Amplitude Modulation: Varying the amplitude of a carrier current 
with an audio-frequency signal. 

Capacitor Microphone: A microphone operating on the principle of 
varying the thickness of the dielectric of a capacitor, thereby 
changing its capacitance and producing a varying voltage output. 
Carbon Microphone: A microphone operating on the principle of 
varying the resistance of a container of carbon granules by means 
of sound waves. 

Cathode Modulation: A form of modulation wherein the audio signal 
is fed into the cathode circuit of a radio-frequency amplifier. 
Channel: A band of radio frequencies. 

Crystal Microphone: A microphone operating on the principle of 
making sound waves vary the compression on a crystal, thereby 
producing a varying voltage across the faces of the crystal. 
Discriminator: A detector in a frequency-modulation receiver which 
changes variatiems in the received carrier frequency into audio¬ 
frequency changes. 

Facsimile Transmission: Transmission of pictures by radio. 
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Frequency Modulation: Varying the frequency of the carrier current 
in accordance with an audio-frequency signal. 

Grid Modulation: A form of carrier modulation wherein the audio¬ 
frequency signal is fed into the grid circuit of a radio-frequency 
amplifier. 

High-Level Modulation: Modulation of the final radio-frequency 
amplifier stage. 

Interrupted Continuous Wave (ICW): Dots and dashes produced by 
intermittent transmitting of a carrier modulated continually by a 
single audio-frequency signal. 

Limiter: A stage in a frequency-modulation receiver which limits all 
signals to the same amplitude. 

Low-Level Modulation: Modulation of a radio-frequency amplifier 
stage before the last stage. 

Microphone: A device to change sound into fluctuating audio-fre¬ 
quency currents. 

Modulation: Variation of the frequency or amplitude of a continuous 
carrier current by means of an audio-frequency signal. 

Modulator: An audio-frequency amplifier used to modulate a con¬ 
tinuous radio-frequency current. 

Overmodulation: A condition of modulation wherein the amplitude 
of the modulator current is greater than the amplitude of the con¬ 
tinuous carrier current, resulting in distortion. 

Per Cent Modulation: The F)crccntagge of increase or decrease of 
peak amplitude of the unmodulated carrier. 

Plate Modulation: A form of modulation wherein the audio-frequency 
signal is fed into the plate circuit of a radio-frequency amplifier. 
Ratio Detector: A detector in a frequency-modulation receiver where 
frequency variations in the signal produce changes in the ratio in 
which the voltage is divided between two capacitors that form a 
voltage divider. 

Side Bands: The range of frequencies on each side of the carrier 
frequency produced by audio-frequency amplitude modulation. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. By what two alterations of a continuous carrier wave may 
modulation be affected? 

2. What two types of audio-frequency variations are used to 
modulate a carrier wave? 

3. What is the interrupted continuous-wave method of radio 
transmission? 

4. What is meant by radio telegraphy? By radio telephony? 

5. In its fundamental form, what is a modulator? 

6. How do side bands arise when a radio-frequency current is 
modulated in radio telephony? 
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7. What is the channel width when a radio-frequency current 
is modulated in radio telephony by audio-frequency signals up 
to 4,000 cycles per second? Show how you derived this. 

8 . What factor, in addition to the strength of the carrier from 
the transmitter, determines what the strength of the signal 
from the transmitter shall be? 

9. Draw a diagram showing a radio-fre^quency carrier 100 per 
cent modulated, 50 per cent modulated, overmodulated. Which 
is most desirable? 

10. Describe several methods of transmitter modulation. 

11. Describe, with the aid of a diagram, two methods of plate 
modulation. 

12. Compare plate modulation and grid modulation as to advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages. 

13. Generally speaking, to what stage is it best to couple an audio 
modulator? 

14. What is a buffer amplifier, and what is its purpose? 

15. What is the originating source of the radio-frequency portion 
of a radio-telephone transmitter? Of the audio-frequency por¬ 
tion? 

16. Explain the operating principles of the five types of micro¬ 
phones in general use. 

17. Give a short description of the form of a frequency-modulated 
wave. 

18. Compare band widths provided for amplitude-modulated sta¬ 
tions and frequency-modulated stations. 

19. Explain the operation of a discriminator in an FM receiver. 

20. Draw the diagram of a ratio detector used in an FM receiver. 

21. What is the function of the limiter in the frequency-modulated 
receiver? 

22. In what manner docs static affect the radio wave? How does 
the frequency-modulated receiver eliminate the effects of static? 

23. Briefly explain the operation of facsimile transmission. 




The Cathode~Ray Tube 
and Its Applications 


PROBLEM 1. What are the principles of the cathode- 
ray tube? 

PROBLEM 2. How is the cathode ray used in the oscil¬ 
loscope to show pictures of currents in 
radio circuits? 

PROBLEM 3. How are te evision pictures produced? 

PROBLEM 4. How is the radio beam used to detect 
and range distant objects? 

Ceissler Tubes, Vp to now we have been considering such 
applications of the radio tube as the amplifier, the rectifier, and 
the oscillator. In this chapter, we shall consider a variation of 
this marvelous device: the cathode-ray tube. 

About the year 1874, an English scientist, Sir William 
Crookes, was experimenting with some Geissler tubes. These are 
simply long glass tubes into each end of which a metal electrode 
is sealed. The air inside these tubes is pumped out, and in its 
place a very small amount of some gas like neon is inserted. When 
a large voltage is placed across the electrodes, this gas glows just 
as our present-day neon tubes do. 

When the charge on the positive electrode gets great enough, 
one of the planetary electrons of the gas atom near it is torn away. 
The gas atom then becomes a positively charged ion. As such, it 
is repelled from the positive electrode (like charges repel), and it 
rushes toward the negative electrode (unlike charges attract). 

As it strikes the negative electrode, the ion regains its missing 
electron from the great mass of them piled up on this electrode. 
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Fig. 42-1. The cathode 
rays may be focused like 
light rays. 



Thus, the gas ion again becomes an atom. In the process of chang¬ 
ing from an ion to an atom, energy is given off in the form of 
light. The color of this light depends upon the kind of gas present 
in the tube; neon tubes give an orange light. 

Crookes Tubes and Cathode Rays, Sir William Crookes did 
not know all this, but he noticed that if the tube was exhausted 
to a very high vacuum, the glow of the gas disappeared, and in¬ 
stead, the inside walls of the tube would start to glow with a 
strange light. 

Mysterious rays seemed to shoot out of the negative electrode 
(the cathode) toward the positive electrode (the anode). If the 
cathode was made concave, these rays could be focused to a point, 
just as light is focused to a point by the concave reflector of an 
automobile headlight (Fig, 42-1). 

These rays themselves are invisible, but if a piece of platinum 
foil is placed at the point of focus, the concentrated energy of the 
rays is great enough to melt the metal—just as sunlight, focused 
through a lens, will burn a hole in a piece of paper held at the 
point of focus. 

About 1892, Sir J. J, Thomson, another English scientist, 
proved that these rays coming from the cathode (and, therefore, 
called cathode rays) are in reality a stream of free electrons. He 
was able to make the path of this stream visible by placing in the 
tube, parallel to the electron stream, a strip of mica whose surface 
was coated with zinc sulphide. This chemical has the property of 
glowing when struck by electrons. As the electron stream swept 



Fig. 42«2. How the path 
of the cathode ray is made 
visible. 
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Fig. 42-3. How the elec¬ 
tron stream is deflected by 
a magnet. 


past this mica strip, the electrons struck against the zinc sulphide. 
Thus, the path of these electrons was shown clearly (Fig. 42-2). 

Deflection of Cathode Rays by a Charged Plate. Thomson 
discovered another curious thing about these cathode rays. He held 
a magnet near the glass tube. The path of the rays, as shown on 
the mica strip, was deflected by the magnet. The stream of elec¬ 
trons was deflected by the magnet, and the stronger the magnet, 
the more the electrons were deflected (Fig. 42-3). This was be¬ 
cause the moving electrons within the tube set up their own mag¬ 
netic field which interacted with that of the magnet. 

It also proved possible to deflect the cathode rays by elec¬ 
trically charged plates. Since the cathode ray consists of a stream 
of electrons, then if a plate carrying a positive charge is placed 
parallel to the stream, the ray will be attracted toward that plate. 
Similarly, if the plate has a negative charge on it, the ray will 
be repelled from it (Fig. 42-4). Thus, by varying the charge on a 
third plate other than the cathode and anode, the cathode ray 
can be bent up or down. This plate is known as a deflector plate. 

Putting the Cathode Ray to Work. The next step in the di¬ 
rection of making the cathode ray useful was to replace the cold 
cathode described above with a heated filament similar to that 



Fig. 42-4. A—The effect on the electron stream of a positive charge. 

B—The effect on the electron stream of a negative charge. 
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used in a radio tube. This hot cathode, as we have learned in 
studying radio tubes, is a more practical emitter of electrons than 
a cold metal plate charged negatively. With such a hot cathode, a 
smaller positive charge may be used on the anode than with the 
tube devised by Crookes. 

The Tuning-Eye Tube. An ingenious application of the cath¬ 
ode-ray (or electron-ray) tube has been developed to aid us to 
tune our radio receiver. In a glass bulb from which the air is 
evacuated, a cathode is mounted in a vertical position. Around it 
is placed a funnel-shaped anode, tapering down. The inner surface 
of the anode is coated with a chemical that glows when struck 
by an electron stream. Electrons streaming off the heated cathode 
strike the inner surface of the anode (or target), producing a ring 
of light (Fig. 42-5). 

Between the cathode and the anode a vertical deflector plate, 
consisting of a thin wire, is inserted. If this plate is at the same 
potential as the anode, it will have little effect on the electron 
stream, and the glow will be an uninterrupted ring. But if the 
charge on this deflector plate is less positive than that on the 
anode, a dielectric field will be set up between it and the anode. 
This field will repel electrons flowing toward the anode, and thus 
the portion of the anode in line with the deflector plate will be 
dark. The greater the potential difference between the anode and 
the deflector plate, the greater the dark portion of the anode (Fig. 
42-6). The electron-ray tube, therefore, can be used as a voltmeter. 
The dark round spot in the center of this ring of light in most 
tuning-eye tuV)es is caused by a cathode light shield so placed as 
to make the amount of deflection more noticeable. 
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Fig. 42-5. The tuning-^e 
tube. 
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Fig, 42-6. Top view of 
tuning-eye lube. 

A —Deflector plate at 
same potential as the 
anode. 

B —Deflector plate at 
lower potential tfian the 
anode. 

Now turn to the circuit of the autornatic-volume-control cir¬ 
cuit (Fig. 24-10). The greater the signal strength in the detector 
circuit, the greater the negative voltage in the automatic-volume- 
control system. Thus, when a given station is tuned in at its maxi¬ 
mum volume, the automatic-volume-control voltage for that par¬ 
ticular station will be at its maximum. 

If the deflector plate of our electron-ray tube is connected to 
this source of automatic-volume-control voltage, the negative 
charge on this plate will be greatest when the signal is tuned in at 
its maximum. The dark portion of the ring then wdll be at its 
maximum width. 

In practice, the reverse of this action is used. The negative 
automatic-volume-control voltage is placed on the grid of a triode 
connected to the electron-ray tube, as shown in Figure 42-7. As 
the grid of the triode becomes more negative (station tuned in at 
maximum volume), the plate current of the triode gets smaller. 
The voltage drop across resistor R becomes less (E = 1 X R)j and 
thus the positive charge on the deflector plate of the electron-ray 
tube gets nearer to that of the anode. Thus, the dark section of 
the ring becomes smallest as the station is tuned in to its maxi¬ 
mum volume. 

This gives us a device for actually ‘‘seeing” when the receiver 
is properly tuned. In modern practice, both the triode and the 
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Fig. 42-7. Circuit show¬ 
ing how the tuning-eye is 
connected to the automaik- 
volume-control line. 
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electron-ray tube are placed 
in one envelope (Fig. 42-8), 

Such a tube is called a tun- 
ing-eye tube. Examples are 
the 6E5 and 6U5/6G5 
types. 

Modem Cathode-Ray 
Tubes, Now let us go back 
to the cathode-ray tube 
shown in Figure 42-4. We 
have already learned that 
if the stream of electrons 
strikes certain chemicals, 
such as zinc sulphide, it makes them glow. If we erect a screen 
coated with these chemicals and focus a beam of cathode rays upon 
it, we can see where the electrons strike it from the point of light 
whicli appears. By observing the motion of this point of light to¬ 
ward and away from the deflector plate, we can visualize the vary¬ 
ing charges on the deflector plate. 

Such a screen may be made by coating the inner side of the 
end of the tube behind the anode with these chemicals (called 
fluorescent chemicals or phosphors). The cathode is a metal tube 
coated with electron-emitting chemicals. The heater is coiled in¬ 
side this tube and heats the cathode until it is hot enough to emit 
a stream of electrons. To enable the electron stream to strike the 
screen, a hole is cut in the anode plate, and this plate is moved 
closer to the cathode (Fig. 42-9). Between the cathode and the 
anode is a control electrode, a tube which is slipped over the cath¬ 
ode. The stream of electrons must pass through the small hole at 
the end of this electrode. A negative charge on this control elec- 


R 



Fig. 42-8. How the Iriode and tuning 
eye are contained in one envelope. 



Fig- 42-9. The basic diagram of the cathode-ray tube. 
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trode will narrow the electron stream passing through this hole, 
and thus will increase the beam density or current. Two deflector 
plates are inserted, one above the stream and one below. Since 
one plate is positively charged and the other negatively charged, 
the deflection of the ray is twice as great as with one plate. 

It was found that cathode rays may be focused to a sharp 
point in somewhat the same way as a light beam may be focused 
with a lens. The focusing device consists of a second hollow anode 
inserted between the control electrode and the original anode. The 
positive charge on this second anode is usually about one fifth of 
the charge on the original anode. At this value, the cathode ray is 
focused so that it appears as a pin point of light on the screen. The 
voltage on this second anode is made variable to provide a means 
of focusing (Fig. 42-10). 

The original anode is called the accelerating anode, since its 
function is to speed up or accelerate the electron stream from the 
cathode to the screen or target. The second anode is called the jo- 
cusin^g electrode for obvious reasons. Varying the voltage on this 
electrode varies the size of the spot of light appearing on the 
screen. Sometimes a second accelerating anode is inserted between 
the control electrode and the focusing electrode. The complete 
assembly of cathode, control electrode, focusing electrode, and ac¬ 
celerating anode is called the electron gun. 

Placing opposite charges on the deflector plates creates a 



Fig. 42-10. Voltage relaiionship between the various portions of the electron 
gun. 
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Fig. 42-11. The cathode-ray tube. 


dielectric or electrostatic field between these plates which tends 
to deflect the electron stream passing betw^een them toward the 
positively charged plate. By varying the charges on these plates 
(and thereby varying the strength of the electrostatic field), the 
electron beam is moved toward one or the other, and the luminous 
spot on the screen moves likewise. When they are placed so that 
the luminous spot moves in a vertical plane (up and down), these 
plates are called the vertical deflecting plates. 

By placing two similar plates at the sides of the tube—that 
is, to the right and left of the electron beam, the luminous spot is 
also made to move in a horizontal direction or plane. These two 
plates are called the horizontal deflecting plates (Fig. 42-11). 

You will recall that the 
electron beam may also be 
deflected by a magnetic 
field (See Figure 42-3). Ac¬ 
cordingly, some cathode- 
ray tubes do not have 
any deflecting plates. In¬ 
stead, electromagnets are 
mounted on the neck of the 
tube. Since the magnetic 
field can act through the 
glass, varying the current 
flowing through these elec¬ 
tromagnets causes corre- 

spending variations in their Commercial M-inch cath- 

magnetic fields. As a result, ode-ray lube. {Courtesy of Allen B. 
the electron beam is de- DuMont LaboraJtaries, Inc.) 
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Fig. 42-13. View of screen 
of the cathode-ray tube 
showing the positions of 
the spot of light. 


fleeted. This system is called electromagnetic deflection, and tubes 
of this type are widely employed in television receivers. 

The Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope. We are now ready to under¬ 
stand how an electric current can be made to draw its picture on 
the screen of a cathode-ray tube. The machine which pictures the 
movement of the electric current is called a cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
graph or oscilloscope. Assume that there is no charge on any of 
the deflecting plates. The electron stream will be focused to a pin 
point of light appearing in the center of the screen (Fig. 42- 
13-A). 

If a voltage is placed on the vertical deflecting plates so that 
the upper plate is positive and the lower is negative, the point of 
light appears above the center of the tube (Fig. 42-13-B). The 
distance the point of light is moved above the center of the screen 
depends upon the voltage on the vertical plates. The sensitivity of 
the tube (that is, the number of volts required to deflect the 
spot of light one inch) is given by the tube manufacturer. Thus, 
with a tube that has a deflection sensitivity of 50 volts per inch, 
if the spot of light has moved, say, an inch and a half above the 
center position, we know the voltage across the plates is 75 volts. 
You see that we may use this tube as a voltmeter. For convenience 
of measurement, a cross-ruled, piece of celluloid may be mounted 
over the screen of the tube. 

If our connections are reversed so 
that the bottom vertical deflection plate 
is positive, the spot moves below the 
center of the tube (Fig. 42-13-C). If an 
alternating voltage is placed on the 
plates, the spot of light will move up 
and down in step with the alternations 
of voltage. 

If the frequency of the alternating 
voltage is low enough, we can actually 
see the spot move up and down. But if 

2P 



Fig. 42-14. Trace de¬ 
scribed by a sine wave. 
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the frequency is too high for our eye to follow, say, 60 cycles or more 
per second, the moving spot will appear as a continuous vertical 
line (Pig. 42-13-D). 

Of course, a corresponding effect can be had by using the 
horizontal deflecting plates. Our spot then moves from left to right 
or vice versa. 


Assume that we have placed a 60-cycle alternating voltage 
on the vertical plates. In 1/60 second, the spot will have moved 
from the center of the screen, up to the top of its path, down to 
the center again, down to the bottom of its path, and up again 
to the center. You know, of course, that this sequence represents 
one complete cycle. Assume that at the same time a constantly 
increasing voltage is placed on the horizontal plates, which tends 
to drive the spot from the extreme left of the screen to the right 
in 1/60 second. As a result of these two voltages, the spot de¬ 
scribes a sine curve (Fig. 42-14). The picture appearing on the 
screen is called a trace. 

If, at the instant the spot reaches the extreme right of the 
screen, the voltage on the horizontal deflecting plates drops to 
zero and starts over again, another sine curve is traced over the 
original one. This continues, and the effect is as if the curve stood 
still, enabling us to inspect it. 

The Sweep Circuit, The horizontal component of the move¬ 
ment of the spot of light is a continuous, even, left-to-right mo¬ 
tion until the extreme right of the screen is reached. At that 
instant, the spot is returned to its original position at the extreme 
left of the screen. This motion is described as the linear sweep of 
the cathode-ray tube. The voltage waveform on the horizontal 

deflecting plates to accom¬ 
plish this sweep is shown 



in Figure 42-15. Because of 
the shape of thia waveform, 
the device that produces it 
is called a sawtooth oscil¬ 
lator. Another name for it 
is the linear timing axis os¬ 
cillator or sweep oscillator. 

NeafhBidb OsciUatars. 


Fig. 42-15. Waveform of the output of ^ simple sawtooth oscilla- 
a sauAoMi oacillahr. tor is shown in Figure 42-16. 
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Fig. 42-16. A sawtooth oscillator using a neon bulb. 


Here, direct current flowing through a resistor (R) charges a fixed 
capacitor (C). Across the capacitor is a neon bulb (N). This bulb 
has no effect on the capacitor until a voltage high enough to flash 
the bulb (about 60 volts) is built up across the plates of the ca¬ 
pacitor. When this voltage is reached, the gas within the bulb 
ionizes. The bulb becomes a conductor, instantly discharging ca¬ 
pacitor C. 

As the voltage across the capacitor drops to almost zero, the 
neon gas in the bulb deionizes. This suddenly makes the bulb 
an insulator, and another cycle begins as the capacitor starts 
charging up again. 

The frequency of these cycles is determined by the length of 
time it takes to charge the capacitor to the flashing point of the 
neon bulb. By selecting proper values of capacitance and by mak¬ 
ing R variable, a sweep of any frequency from a few cycles up 
to many thousands may be obtained. 

Figure 42-17 shows an improvement over the simple neon- 
bulb oscillator. Substituted for the neon bulb is a tube that looks 
like an ordinary triode. In this tube, however, a small amount of 
some such gas as neon is introduced. The action of this tube (which 
is caller a thyratron) is similar to that of the neon bulb, except 
that its flashing voltage may be set to any predetermined value 
by using the proper value of grid-bias voltage. The 884 is a tube 


Fig. 42-17. A sawtooth 
oscillator using a thyra- 
iron tube. 
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of this type. In these tubes, 
the discharges will occur 
when the plate voltage 
reaches about seven times 
the grid-bias voltage. 

In practice, o.scillo- 
scopes are sold in comi:)act 
units with knobs for con¬ 
trol and with means for 
connection to radio cir¬ 
cuits. Amplifiers are usu¬ 
ally provided in commercial 
oscilloscopes to amplify the 
input voltages to the verti¬ 
cal and horizontal deflect¬ 
ing plates. Our complete 
oscilloscope then consists of 
the following parts: 

Cathode-ray tube 
Vertical amplifier 
Horizontal amplifier 
Timing-axis oscillator 
Power-supply unit 

Using the Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope, We cannot discuss here 
all the tests which can be made with the cathode-ray oscilloscope. 
Such a discussion is suited to a more advanced text. Indeed, entire 
volumes have been written about this subject alone. We shall try 
here to present some simple principles encountered as we operate 
this marvelous device. 

We already know that we can use the oscilloscope to measure 
alternating and direct voltages. Note that it is the peak alternating 
voltage we measure here, not the root-mean-square voltage (as 
measured by an alternating-current voltmeter). 

We may examine the waveform of an alternating voltage by 
impressing this voltage on the vertical deflecting plates and im¬ 
pressing the voltage obtained from the sawtooth oscillator on the 
horizontal plates. If we make the frequency of the horizontal volt¬ 
age equal to the frequency of the alternating voltage under test, 




• -I* # '«■ 
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Fig. 42-18. ( Mihode-ray oscilloscope. 
{Courtesy Precision Apparatus Com¬ 
pany, /nc.) 
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we get the picture of a single cycle of that alternating voltage. 
This picture, or trace, seems to stand still, thus permitting close 
inspection. Deviations from the true sine curve can be clearly 
seen. 

If we know the frequency of the sawtooth voltage, we can 
tell the frequency of the alternating voltage. If the frequency of 
the voltage on the horizontal plates is a suhmultiple of the alter¬ 
nating voltage under test (that is, Vij, Vsy V 4 , or the like), we get 
2, 3, 4. or a corresponding number of cycles appearing on the 
screen. As an example, a.ssume we apply a (iO-cycle alternating 
voltage on the vertical plates. If the sawtooth voltage applied to 
the horizontal plates also has a frequency of 60 cycles per second, 
we get one cycle on the screen. If it has a frequency of 30 cycles 
])er second (Vii), we get two cycles on the screen; 20 cycles per 
second produces 3 cycles, and so forth. 

Although the use of the linear timing axis (the sawtooth 
voltage) is fairly general, there are some applications of the oscil¬ 
loscope where it is not used. Thus, if we wish to see the phase 
shift in an electrical device, we can show it pictorially by im¬ 
pressing the input voltage to this device on one set of plates and 
the output voltage upon the other set of plates. 

Graphic ])ictures of sound waves also may be traced on the 
screen by using the linear timing axis and connecting the output 
of a microphone to the vertical plates. As stated, these are but a 
few of the many applications of the cathode-ray oscilloscope. 

Television. The fairy tales of all nations have had some tale 
of men who could see what was happening at a great distance, 
far beyond the range of human sight. The twentieth century has 
seen this tale come true. The invention of television has been one 
of mankind’s greatest achievements. Although the details of tele¬ 
vision are beyond the scope of an elementary radio text, the prin¬ 
ciples are quite simple, and we shall present them briefly here. 

The eye sees objects by the light reflected from these objects. 
If an object did not reflect light, it would be invisible. Assume 
that we have a spot that is illuminated by a bright light. If this 
spot is light in color, it will reflect a good deal of the light falling 
on it. If it is dark, it will reflect but little of the light falling on it. 

Further, assume that we have a device, such as a photo¬ 
electric cell, w-hich can convert light energy into electrical energy. 
If the reflected light from the light-colored spot falls upon this 
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FLUCTUATING CURRENT 



Fig. 42-19. The basic 
principle of television. The 
two spots keep in step with 
each other. 


device, a large current will flow. If the reflected light from the 
dark-colored sj)ot strikes this device, less current will flow. 

A i)icture can be broken down into spots of light of varying 
degrees of light and dark shades. If the device that changes light 
energy into electrical energy (the photoelectric cell) moves from 
spot to spot successively (we call this scanning the picture), the 
current set flowing in the photoelectric device will vary in step 
with the light and dark spots. 

If this varying current is sent, finally, into a device whose 
action is the reverse of the photoelectric device—that is, a device 
whereby electrical energy is changed into light energy, and if this 
reproducing device moves in step with the i^hotoelectric device, the 
picture may be reconstructed on a screen (Fig. 42-19). 

This explanation covers the principle of television. The vary¬ 
ing current may be sent over wires, it may be used to modulate a 
radio wave and send the variations many miles through space. If 
the scanning is rapid enough, pictures of moving objects may be 
shown in rapid succession on the screen of the television receiver, 
thus giving the illusion of motion just 
as motion pictures do. 

The Iconoscope. There are a num¬ 
ber of methods for producing the vary¬ 
ing current at the television transmitter. 

One of these employs our old friend, the 
cathode ray, in a device called the 
iconoscope, invented by an American 
scientist, Vladimir K. Zworykin. 

There are certain materials, such 
as the metal cesium, which have the 



Fig. 42-20. The icono¬ 
scope. 
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peculiar property of shooting oflF electrons when exposed to light. 
We call such materials photoelectric materials. The electrons thus 
discharged are called photoelectrons. The greater the intensity of the 
light, the greater the number of photoelectrons discharged. 

In the iconoscope, a mica sheet is covered with millions of 
tiny globules of silver, each coated with the photoelectric metal 
cesium. Each globule, which is called an element, is insulated from 
its neighbors. The mica sheet, with its layer of photelectric 
globules, is called a mosaic. The back of the mica sheet is coated 
with a metal plate, called the signal plate. 

The coated side of the mosaic (the photosensitized side) faces 
the front of the bulb and an electron gun of the type previously 
described. In front of the mosaic is mounted a metal ring called 
the collecting ring. Electron gun. mosaic, signal plate, and col¬ 
lecting ring are all mounted in a glass bulb from which the air 
has been exhausted (Fig. 42-20). 

When light strikes an element of the mosaic, photoelectrons 
are emitted. The greater the intensity of the light, the more elec¬ 
trons are shot off. This illuminated element of the mosaic thus 
becomes positively charged, the value of this charge depending 
upon the intensity of the light. Because each element is insulated 
from its neighbors, its charge remains fixed. Thus the picture ap¬ 
pears on the mosaic in terms of varying positive charges. The 
function of the collecting ring (which is made positive) is to col¬ 
lect the free photoelectrons and drain them out of the bulb. 

As each element becomes positively charged, electrons will 
be attracted and will flow up from ground through resistor R to 
take their places on the signal plate opposite the charged element. 
The number of electrons so attracted will depend upon the positive 
charge on each element, and this depends upon the intensity of 
the light striking each element. Thus, an electron image of the 
picture forms on the signal plate. 

The mosaic is swept by a thin stream of electrons emitted 
by the electron gun. As this electron stream strikes a particular 
element, it supplies the missing electrons, and thus the positive 
charge is neutralized. 

As each element is neutralized, the electrons it held in place 
on the signal plate are released. These flow back to ground through 
resistor R. The flow of these electrons sets up a current pulse 
through the resistor, causing a voltage drop across R. This voltage 
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will depend upon the number of electrons flowing and thus vary¬ 
ing voltages are set up as varying numbers of electrons flow' 
through the resistor. As a result, varying voltages are fed to the 
amplifier. These voltages, fed into the amplifier, are used to modu¬ 
late a carrier current which, in turn, causes a modulated radio 
wave to be radiated. 

The electron stream from the electron gun sweeps across the 
charged elements in a horizontal direction, traversing one hori¬ 
zontal row after another. Modern iconoscopes utilize a beam which 
can sw^eep or scan 525 rows of elements in 1 30 of a second. 

The Television Reproducer. In the television receiver, the 
cathode-ray tube is used as a reproducer. The tube is adjusted so 
that the electron beam sweeps across the surface of the screen 
in step with the beam in the iconoscope. After the modulated 
wave has been received, amplified, and demodulated, the varying 
current is fed to the control electrode or grid of the tube. This 
electrode, you will recall, varies the density of the beam, thus 
varying the intensity of the light produced on the screen. 

For example, if at one instant the beam of the iconoscope dis¬ 
charges an element w'hich has received a large )>ositive charge due 
to the fact that a bright light had fallen on it, a large current 
flow's from the screen to the modulator of the transmitter. At the 
receiving end, the beam of the cathode-ray tube is at a position 
on the screen corresponding to the position of the beam in the 
iconoscope. The large current flowing into the control grid causes a 
bright spot to appear on the screen. Thus, dark and bright spots 
appear on the cathode-ray screen in step wdth the dark and bright 
spots of the picture at the transmitting studio. Since these spots 
constitute the picture, the picture is reproduced on the receiving 
screen. 

These spots merge to produce the i)icture because of two 
factors. One is the persistence of human vision. The eye sees a 
light for a fraction of a second after the light has disappeared. 
Thus, we get an overlapping of spots w'hich blend to give us the 
picture. Similar to this is the persistence of glow which the chemi¬ 
cals on the cathode-ray screen possess. The glow persists for a 
fraction of a second after the electron stream has moved to the 
next spot. Once again the spots merge to produce the picture. If 
successive pictures are produced rapidly enough, we get the il¬ 
lusion of motion pictures. 
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Radar, Radar RAdio Detection And Ranging—is one of the 
outstanding electronic developments in recent years. Essentially, 
it is a device for detecting objects at a considerable distance and 
for determining the direction and distance between the object and 
the radar station. Developed for war purposes, radar was quickly 
adapted to peaceful needs, especially in the field of navigation. 

A consideration of the actual circuits employed in radar equip¬ 
ment is beyond the scope of this book. Instead, the general basic 
princii)les will be presented. 

Assume that an airplane is flying high above the earth on a 
dark night. A searchlight station on the ground sends out a nar¬ 
row beam of light. When this beam strikes the airplane, light is 
reflected from the surface of the plane to the eyes of an observer 
stationed near the searchlight. The plane is seen or detected. 

With radar, a narrow radio beam is used instead of the light 
beam. This invisible beam, striking the plane, is reflected to a radio 
receiver located near the transmitter, and thus the plane is de¬ 
tected. 

Thus far, the radio beam acts like the light beam. However, 
whereas clouds or fog renders the light beam inoperative, the 
radio beam easily penetrates these obstacles. Further, the light 
beam is visible; the radio beam is invisible, and the plane may be 
fletected even though its occupants may not be aware of the fact. 

It is not enough to detect the plane. We must know how far 
away it is, how high up, and its bearing (that is, its compass posi¬ 
tion in relation to the observer). The searchlight only permits an 
ap!)roximation of the answers to these questions, since it affords 
no accurate information concerning the distance of the plane from 
the observer. 

With radar equipment, however, we are able to measure the 
time it takes the radio wave to travel from the transmitter to 
the plane and back again to the receiver. Knowing the speed at 
which the radio wave travels (approximately 186,000 miles per 
second), it is relatively easy to calculate the distance between the 
plane and the observer at the radar station. 

Because of the enormous speed of the radio wave, the time 
intervals are very small—in the order of microseconds (a micro¬ 
second is one millionth of a second). The cathode-ray tube is used 
to measure these small intervals of time. 

Assume that at the instant the transmitter sends its radio 
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beam at the target, the electron stream in the cathode-ray tube 
is set moving horizontally at a rate which will make the trace move 
across the face of the tube one inch per 100 microseconds. Further 
assume that the target is such a distance away from the trans¬ 
mitter that the radio wave, traveling at the rate of about 328 yards 
per microsecond, requires 100 microseconds to reach it. Since the 
reflected wave will require the same time to reach the receiver, 
the round trip will consume 200 microseconds. 

During this interval, the trace on the face of the cathode- 
ray tube will have traveled two inches. If we had some method for 
marking the trace so that it would record the instant the radio 
wave was sent out, and the instant it was received, we would then 
be able to tell the time required for the round trip (in micro¬ 
seconds) by measuring the distance (in inches) between the two 
marks. 

The radio wave is sent out as a short pulse, or burst, of energy, 
rather than in a continuous wave. The duration of this pulse 
usually is only about one microsecond (abbreviated fis). Part of 
this pulse is sent to the vertical deflecting plates of the cathode- 
ray tube, and its effect is to produce a sharp bump, or pip, on the 
trace. When the reflected pulse is received, it, too, goes to the 
vertical deflecting plates of the tube. Thus a second pip appears 
on the trace (Fig. 42-21). 

In the 200 microseconds required for the radio pulse to reach 
the target and be reflected to the receiver, the trace will have 
traveled two inches. Thus the two pips will appear two inches 
apart. By means of a scale printed on the face of the cathode-ray 
tube, we can translate the distance between the two pips of the 
trace into distance between the target and the radar station. Since 
the radio pulse travels at the rate of 328 yards per microsecond, 
it will require one microsecond for the pulse to reach a target 164 
yards away and be reflected to the radar station. Thus, in our 
example, the distance between the two pips is two inches, the 
elapsed time for the round trip is 200 microseconds, and the dis¬ 
tance between the radar station and the target is 32,800 yards 
(328 X 100). 

The radio pulses may be sent out several hundred times per 
second. Since the sweep circuit of the cathode-ray tube is syn¬ 
chronized to start with each transmitted pulse, all the traces will 
coincide, producing the effect of a single trace. 
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Fig. 42-21. 7'race on face 
of cathode-ray tube show¬ 
ing pips. 



Also, since the duration of each pulse is extremely brief and 
the time between pulses relatively great, the average power con¬ 
sumed is small. Thus, small tubes and other components may be 
enij)loyed, even though the power of each pulse is large. 

The radio beam must be narrow so that it may be directed 
toward a ])articular spot, just as is the light beam of the search¬ 
light. This requires special antenna arrays. To make the equip¬ 
ment portable and to allow the beam to be rotated easily, the 
antenna array must be quite small. This necessitates the use of 
very high frequencies—thousands of megacycles. Because of these 
high frequencies, radar operates on line-of-sight transmissions, sim¬ 
ilar to light beams. 

For peacetime use, radar equipment may be mounted on 
ships, airplanes, or other vehicles to detect obstacles which nor¬ 
mally would not be seen because of darkness or fog. 

IFF. It is not enough to detect a target by radar. Before 
opening fire on it, one should know whether the target is friendly 
or hostile. To establish this identification, auxiliary apparatus has 
been developed for use with radar. This apparatus is known as 
Identification—Friend or Foe (IFF). 



Fig. 42-22. Trace show¬ 
ing two targets, one of 
which (the nearest) is 
friendly, as indicated by 
the IFF reply. 
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Essentially, it consists of an automatic receiver and trans¬ 
mitter which are carried by all friendly craft. When the target 
is detected by radar, a sj:)ecial coded signal, at a frequency other 
than the radar frequency, is transmitted. This challenging signal, 
when it is received by the receiver aboard the friendly craft, causes 
the transmitter to send out automatically a coded reply which is 
received by the receiver of the challenging station. If there is no 
reply, or if the reply is not in the code i)reviously agreed upon, the 
craft is assumed to be hostile. 

The cathode-ray tube is used here. too. If the reply to 
the challenge is the proper one. a pip appears on the screen. If 
there is no pip, the craft is hostile, in some installations, the reply 
signal is superimposed on the radar screen through suitable cir¬ 
cuits. In this way it changes the echoing pip produced by the 
target and thus identifies it as friendly. 

In Figure 42-22 there appears a radar screen containing a 
trace showing two pips, and hence two targets, at different dis¬ 
tances from the radar station. The nearest target (No. 1) is 
friendly, as showm by the dowmw'ard pip appearing beneath the 
original pip. This downward pip is produced by the answer to the 
IFF challenge. The farthest target (No. 2) contains no downward 
pip and thus is assumed to be hostile. 

For peacetime use, the automatic receiver and transmitter 
may be placed at definite, known points on the ground to serve 
as beacons for aircraft. As an airplane flies overhead, it may send 
out a challenging signal. The nearest beacon then would reply. 
The reply of each beacon would be coded differently for purposes 
of identification. Since the pilot would know the locations of these 
beacons from his maps, he thus would know his position. 

PPI Radar, More wonderful than the ordinary radar is 
the PPI radar (derived from Plan Position Indicator). With this 
instrument a radio beam is sent out and brings back a picture of 
the area surrounding the station. 

Assume that a ship containing this apparatus is located near 
shore (Fig, 42-23-A), The radar antennas are located at the top 
of a mast and are rotated so that they point at, or scan, the 
horizon. Below deck, and connected to the antennas, is the radar 
equipment. 

The cathode-ray tube employed is of a special type whereby 
the electron stream sweeps from the center of the tube's face, 
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Fig. 42-23. J/ow the PPI 
radar operates. 

A—The rotary an¬ 
tennas scan the horizon. 

B—How the picture 
is produced on the face of 
the cathode-ray tube. 


-A- 




alorig a radius to the periphery, and back to the center (Fig. 42- 
23-Bj. Further, the stream can be rotated around this center. The 
rotation of this electron stream is synchronized with the rotation 
of the radar antennas. 

As the radar beam is transmitted from the antenna to a point 
on the horizon, the electron stream of the tube starts from the 
center toward a corresponding point on the periphery of the tubers 
face. The trace produced is just too faint to be seen. If the radar 
beam strikes a reflecting object (A), the echo causes the trace to 
brighten and a bright spot appears at a corresponding point on 
the trace (A). Both the antenna and electron stream move to the 
next angular position. The echo from point B produces a corre¬ 
sponding bright spot on the trace (B). 

This continues until a whole series of bright spots, correspond¬ 
ing to the outline of the shore, have appeared on the screen of 
the tube. Since the screen of the cathode-ray tube is of the high- 
persistence type, the bright spots will remain for some time after 
the sweep has moved on to other angular positions. The result 
then would be a picture of the area surrounding the ship, w^hose 
position is indicated by the center of the screen. 
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Fig. 42*24. PPI radar screen lo¬ 
cated in an airplane showing the 
presence and location of storm 
clouds ahead. (Courtesy of RCA 
tJducaUonal Services.) 


SUMMARY 


1. The Crookes tube is known as a cathode-ray tube because elec¬ 
trons are givt?n oft* fioin the cathode pole of the tube. The tube 
is made by having two metal poles protrude into a sealed 
tube from which most of the air has been pumped out. When 
the ends of the metal electrodes are charged oppositely (by con¬ 
necting them to a static electric machine or an induction coil) 
with a high voltage, electrons stream from the cathode to the 
anode. 

2. The deflection of the stream of particles both by magnetic fields 
and by dielectric fields is evidence that the particles given off 
by the cathode are electrons. 

3. When the cathode is made hot, the principle of the Crookes 
tube is used as a modern cathode-ray tube for radio work. 

4. The most important uses in radio for this cathode tube are for 
the tuning eye, the cathode-ray oscilloscope, television, and radar. 

5. The principles of the cathode-ray oscilloscope are that (1) a 
screen coated with flourescent material glows when bombarded 
with electrons of the cathode rays. (2) When the cathode rays 
are focused to a narrow beam, a single point of light is formed 
on the screen. (3j The beam may be deflected both vertically 
and horizontally by properly placed deflecting plates. (4) When 
these plates are charged by the varying voltages of radio 
circuits, the screen may be used to show pictures of the sine 
curve, of the current in a radio tube, and of other characteristics. 

6. Television, or the transmission of pictures through space, is a 
modem application of several principles connected with radio 
and with electrons: In brief, television depends upon (1) the 
fact that light causes certain substances to emit electrons pro- 
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portional to the intensity of the light, (2) the electron impulses 
can he amplified and transmitted as electromagnetic waves, and 
(3) electromagnetic waves can be detected, amplified, and trans¬ 
formed into light varying in intensity just as did the original 
light. 

7. Radar {radio detection and ranging) employs a cathode-ray tube 
to measure the time it takes a radio wave to travel from the 
radar station to the target and back again. Since the speed of 
the radio wave is known, the distance between the station 
and the target can be calculated. Also, since the radio wave can 
be transmitted in the fonn of a narrow, directional beam, the 
bearing of the target and its altitude (if it is an airplane) can 
be determined as well. 

8. To identify the target as friendly or hostile, an automatic re¬ 
ceiver and transmitter are carried by all friendly craft. When 
challenged by a specially coded radio signal, the receiver auto¬ 
matically activates the transmitter, causing it to respond with a 
coded reply signal. This reply signal can be seen on the screen 
of the cathode-ray tube. Failure to receive a reply to a challenge, 
or a reply that is improperly coded, indicates a presumably 
hostile target. 

9. By means of the PPI radar equipment it is possible to obtain 
upon a cathode-ray screen an outline picture of the area sur¬ 
rounding the radar station. 


GLOSSARY 


Accelerating Electrode: The electrode in the cathode-ray tube which 
speeds up the streani of electrons from the cathode to the plate. 
Cathode Ray: A stream of free electrons. 

Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope: A device which traces out on a fluores¬ 
cent screen a graph, which may be used to interpret the nature 
of a wave. 

Cathode-Ray Tube: A tube in which a stream of electrons is deflected 
in various directions under the influence of a set of nearby charged 
plates to produce a trace on a fluorescent screen. 

Collecting Ring: A metal ring which collects the electrons emitted 
by the caesium elements in the iconoscope. 

Control Electrode: A tube with a hole at the end of it placed between 
the anode and cathode which controls the beam density in a cath¬ 
ode-ray tube. 

Deflector Plate: A plate in a cathode-ray tube which, by receiving 
a charge, deflects the cathode ray. 

Electron Gun: The complete assembly of cathode, control electrode, 
focusing electrode, and accelerating electrode in a cathode-ray tube. 
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Focusing Electrode: An electrode in a cathode-ray tube, used to 
focus the cathode-ray beam on the screen. 

Horizontal Deflecting Plates: Electrodes in a cathode-ray tube which 
serve to move the focused points from left to right across the 
screen. 

Iconoscope: A tube used in television transmission to pick up light- 
image impulses and change them into ele<*trical impulses. 

IFF: Identification—Friend or Foe. A system for determining 
whether a target located by radar is friendly or hostile. 

Linear Sweep: Movement of the electron beam from left to right 
and back. 

Linear Timing-Axis Oscillator: An oscillator which sweeps the focused 
dot of an oscilloscope periodically across the screen from left to 
right. 

Mosaic Screen: A screen in which are imbedded ])hotoelectric par¬ 
ticles insulated from each other and which change light energy 
into electrical energy. 

Oscillograph: Same as the cathode-ray oscilloscope. 

Photoelectric Materials: Materials which convert light energy into 
electrical energy. 

PPI Radar: A radar device for producing an outline picture of the 
surrounding area on the face of a cathode-ray tube. 

Radar: Radio Detection And Ranging. A device for detecting an 
object by means of a reflected radio wave. Range is determined 
by measuring the time it takes a radio jndse sent ont by a trans¬ 
mitter to reach the object and be reflected back. 

Sawtooth Oscillator, or Sweep Oscillator: Same as a linear timing- 
axis oscillator. 

Television: The process of sending and receiving scenes via radio 
waves. 

Thyratron: A tube used in the oscilloscope to produce sawtooth 
oscillations. 

Tuning-Eye Tube: A cathode-ray tube used for aiding in the tuning 
of a receiver. 

Vertical Deflection Plates: Electrodes in a cathode-ray tube which 
serve to move the focused dot up and down on the screen. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is the nature of the cathode ray in a Crookes tube? 

2. Explain the structure and operation of the tuning-eye tube. 

3. Explain, with the aid of a diagram, how the tuning-eye tube 
is connected in a radio receiver to aid in tuning. 

4. Why is a triode amplifier used in conjunction with a tuning- 
eye tube? 

5. How are the cathode rays made visible in a cathode-ray tube? 
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6. How are electrons made to move up and down in a cathode- 
ray tube? To the right and left? 

7. Draw the screen of a cathode-ray oscilloscope and locate the 
trace for the conditions represented by charges on the deflect¬ 
ing plates: 
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8. How may the cathode-ray oscilloscope be used as a voltmeter? 

9. Explain the tyi)e of oscilloscope trace that would be obtained 
if an alternating sine voltage were placed on the vertical plates 
while an ever-increasing voltage acted to drive the focused 
light point from left to right under the influence of the hori¬ 
zontal deflecting plates. 

10. What is the purpose of a sawtooth oscillator in the oscilloscope? 

n. Make the diagram of a simple sawtooth oscillator using a 
neon tube and explain how' it works. How is its timing con¬ 
trolled? 

12. List the live essential functional parts of a complete oscillo¬ 
scope. 

13. List several uses to wdiich an oscilloscope may be put. 

14. State the general principle of television. 

15. Describe the structure of an iconoscope and explain how it 
w^orks, 

16. How many rows of elements are sw^ept per second in modern 
iconoscopes? 

17. Explain how^ the cathode-ray tube is used in a television re¬ 
ceiver to reproduce a scene. 

18. How does a .series of dots on the cathode-ray tube screen form 
a total picture as well as show motion? 

19. Exi)lain how the cathode-ray tube is used to measure the 
distance betw’een the station and the target in a radar installa¬ 
tion. 

20. Explain the IFF method for determining whether a target is 
friendly or hostile. 

21. Explain how the PPI radar produces an outline picture of the 
surrounding area upon the screen of the cathode-ray tube. 
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Demonstrations for Part I 

CHAPTER 2 

Demonstration I; To show how energy is handed on by wave motion. 
Set up a row of dominoes, so spaced that wiien one falls it upsets its 
neighbor. Tip the first and note how energy is handed down the line 
without any domino moving more than a small distance (Fig. 2-4). Or 
perform the experiment shown in Figure 2-5. 

CHAPTER 3 

Demonstration I: Light a vacuum-type electric light lamp. Note 
that heat and light waves pass through the vacuum. 

Demonstration 2: DemonstraU* the apparatus shown in Figure 3-1. 
Demonstration 3 ; Obtain a number of soft-iron rods about V 4 
in diameter and 12 in. long. Make a bundle of them about 1V1> in. in 
diameter. Wrap a layer of taf>e over them. Wind ujxm this core about 3 
lbs of bell wire (No. 18 double cotton covered) making a winding about 
6 in. wide. Attach the ends of this coil to the 110-volt alternating-current 
line. Wind another coil of bell wire consi.sting of about 30 turns having 
a diameter of 2 in. Attach a telephon(‘ receiver to the ends of this coil. 
Slip the small coil over the iron core. Note the })ickup of the bO-cyclo 
note. Move the small coil farther and farther away from the large coil. 
Observe that the note falls off. The note is due to magnetic f)ickup from 
the energized coil. 

CHAPTER 4 

Demonstration 1: To show the need for an antenna. Set up the fol¬ 
lowing apparatus: 
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The loop antennas may be made by winding about 15 turns of bell 
wire on crossed dowel sticks, spacing the turns about 1 in. apart. Place 
the spark coil in a felt-lined box to absorb the spark noise. The radio 
receiver will pick up the spark over a fairly large distance. 

Disconnect the transmitting antenna. Note that the pickup drops off. 
Disconnect the receiving antenna. The pickup drops off still more and 
disappears. 

Demonstration 2: To illustrate the natural period of a wave or vi¬ 
bration. 

(a) Suspend two pendulums, one 2 ft long and the other 3 ft 
long. Count the number of swings of each in one minute. 

(b) Strike various tuning forks of different sizes. Note the different 
notes characteristic of each fork. 

Demonstration 3: To demonstrate the principle of tuning. Obtain 
four tuning blocks having the following frequencies: two of 512 vibra¬ 
tions per second (vps) and two of 256 vps. Strike one 512-vps block. 
Note that only the other 512-vps block picks up the vibrations. Then 
strike one 256-vps block. Only the other 256-vp8 block will pick up 
these vibrations. 

Demonstration 4: Demonstrate the apparatus shown in Figure 4-2 
to show how the reproducer changes fluctuating electrical currents into 
sound. 

Demonstration 5: To show how the detector works. Connect up a 
crystal receiver as shown in Figure 8-3 using a fixed crystal, such as 
the type 1N34 germanium crystal. Short out the crystal. Note how the 
signal disappears. 

CHAPTER 5 

Demonstration I; To illustrate the behavior of conductors and in¬ 
sulators. 

Arrange the following circuit: 


js IN. GW> 

Across the gap in the circuit place, in turn, rods of the following 
materials: glass, iron, brass, copper, porcelain, carbon, zinc, wood, and 
the like. The 25-watt lamp lights up when a conductor is placed across 
the gap. 
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Demonstration 2: To construct an antenna. If the school building 
is not of the steel-frame type, run a 50-ft piece of bell wire around the 
molding of the room. Another method of construction is to run a 100-ft 
length of bell wire from the window to a nearby tree or flag pole. If both 
of these possibilities are lacking, the wire may be dropped out the win¬ 
dow and permitted to hang down, or else run up the side of the building 
to the roof. Care should be taken that the bare end of the wire does not 
touch the ground or the side of the building. 


CHAPTER 6 

Demonstration I; Show the students various tuning coils from com¬ 
mercial receivers, and explain methods of connecting the windings into 
the circuit. 

Demonstration 2: (a) Open up various fixed capacitors and show 
their construction. Show the ratings on these capacitors. 

(b) Show various variable tuning capacitors. Point out the rotor 
and stator plates and show their connections. 

Demonstration 3; Repeat Demonstration 3, Chapter 4. 

Demonstration 4: To exhibit a mechanical analogy of the fact that 
for resonance or tuning, the transmitter and receiver need not be physi¬ 
cally the same. Take two tuning foi^' mounted on resonance boxes, one 
of 320 vps and the other of 384 vps. Strike one and show that there is 
no resonance. Then load one or more pinch clamps on the 384-vps fork. 
By trial and error, find the condition w^here striking the 320-vps fork 
results in resonance with the 384-vps for\ and its load. 


CHAPTER 7 

Demonstration 1: Perform the experiment described in Figure 7-1. 

Demonstration 2: Demonstrate the construction of a telephone re¬ 
ceiver, of a pair of earphones, and of a magnetic loudspeaker. 

Demonstration 3: To show that a reproducer will respond to a vary¬ 
ing but not a steady current. Connect a battery, an ammeter, a mag¬ 
netic loudspeaker, a file, and a screw driver as indicated on page 615. 
When the screw driver is in resting contact with the file, a steady cur¬ 
rent flows through the ammeter, but no sound results. But as the screw 
driver slides over the file, a fluctuating current flows through the am¬ 
meter and a sound is heard coming from the loudspeaker. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Demonstration I: Show the students various crystals, of fixed and 
adjustable types. 

Demonstration 2: Connect a type 1N34 crystal detector, 1,000-ohm 
resistor, a single dry cell, and a sensitive milliammeter in series. Record 
the milliammeter reading. Now reverse the dry cell. Compare the mil¬ 
liammeter reading with the previous recording. 

Demonstration 3: Construct the crystal set described in Demonstra¬ 
tion 5, Chapter 4. 


CHAPTER 9 

Demonstration 1: Show a barograph chart and explain it. 

Demonstration 2: Construct a graph on the basis of the time it 
takes the students to work five problems. 

Demonstration 3: If a cathode-ray oscilloscope is available, show 
an alternating-current sine curve, a direct-current voltage, and an audio¬ 
frequency (voice) wave. Interpret them. 


CHAPTER 10 

Demonstration I: On a large nail, wind a coil of bell wire consisting 
of about 25 turns (primary). To the ends of this coil, connect a key and 
dry cell in series. On the same nail, wind a second coil (secondary) of 
the same number of turns. Connect a galvanometer to the ends of this 
coil. Closing the key of the primary coil will send a current flowing in 
the secondary coil (as shown by the deflection of the galvanometer). 

Demonstration 2: To demonstrate a step-down transformer. Obtain 
a bell transformer. Place llOv alternating current on the primary. Attach 
an electric bell to the secondary. 

Demonstration 3; To demonstrate a step-up transformer. 

(a) Place 6v on the primary of a spark coil and notice the high- 
voltage spark across the secondary. 
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(b) Put llOv alternating current on the primary of a neon-sign 
transformer. Note the high-voltage spark across the secondary (from 
5,000 to 15,000v). High Voltage! Handle with care! 

Demonstration 4: Construct set shown in Figure 10-7, using a type 
1N34 crystal. 


CHAPTER 11 

Demonstration I; Cut an old dry cell in half. Point out the carbon 
rod, the zinc shell, and the electrolyte. 

Demonstration 2: To fitudy the law of electric charges. 

(a) Suspend two pith balls from silk strings. Charge them both 
negatively by touching each with a hard rubber rod that has been 
stroked on a piece of fur. Now bring the two pith balls near each other. 
They repel each other. The sanu? experiment may be performed using 
two inflated balloons that have been rubbed with fur. 

(b) Charge one pith Imll negatively as above*. Charge the other 
positively by touching it to a glass rod that has been rubbed on silk. 
Now bring the two pith balls near each other. They attract each other. 

Demonstration 3: To distinguish between alternating current and 
direct current. Connect a dry cell to a zero-center ammeter through a 
30-ohm resistor. The needle moves to one side and remains stationary. 
Now' replace the dry cell with a hand magneto or a Brownlee generator 
connected for alternating current. Slowly rotate the handle and note 
how the needle of the meter fluctuates to either side of the center zero. 


CHAPTER 12 

Demonstration I; Inspect the structure of a Leyden jar. Charge it 
up w'ith an electrostatic machine. Then show the spark as it is discharged 
with a pair of discharging tongs. 

Demonstration 2: Connect a 90-volt battery across a 1-fif capacitor. 
Disconnect and discharge with a piece of wdre, showing the spark. 

Demonstration 3; To exhibit an analogy to the oscillatory discharge 
of a capacitor. Suspend a ball from a string about a yard long. Raise 
the ball to one side and release it. Note that the ball overshoots the 
center position and swings to the opposite side. Note how long it takes 
the ball to come to rest. 

Demonstration 4: To note the effect of self-inductance. Connect a 
90-volt battery in series with a 30-henry choke and a key switch. Close 
the switch. Now open it, and note the spark that jumps across the gap, 
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indicating that current is still flowing for an instant after the key switch 
is opened. 

CHAPTER 13 

Demonstration 1: Arrange electric-light lamps in series and parallel 
circuits and trace tluj paths of current flow for the students. 

Demonstration 2: Repeat Demonstration 4, Chapter 10, placing a 
0.006-/tf capacitor across the phones. 

CHAPTER 14 

Demonstration 1: Demonstrate the apparatus shown in Figure 14-1. 
Instead of an electric laini), use a type 1H5-GT tube. Connect a dry cell 
( IV2 volts) to tube filament connections Nos. 2 and 7. The meter (wdiich 
should be a very sensitive milliaineter) is connected between diode con¬ 
nection No. 5 and the negative side of the filament. The other tube con¬ 
nections are left free. 

Demonstration 2: Demonstrate the apparatus shown in Figures 14-2, 
14-3, and 14-4. Use only the diode plate (connection No. 5) and the 
filament (connections Nos. 2 and 7) of a type 1H5-GT tube. The meter 
(which should be a 0-10 d-c milliametcr) is connected between tube 
connection No. 5 and the B battery (or alternating-current source). The 
B battery should be from 45 to 90v. A small hand magneto, turned 
slowly, will give the alternating-current voltage. 

Demonstration 3: To show how the diode acts as a rectifier. Arrange 
the following apparatus: 



Place a 1 or 2 w'att split-plate neon lamp into socket No. 1 to show how 
both plates are illuminated on alternating current. If direct current is 
available show how' only one plate (the negative) is illuminated. Now 
place the neon lamp into socket No. 2. Only one of the neon plates lights 
up, showing that the alternating current has been rectified to direct cur¬ 
rent by the diode. 
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Demonstration 4: To exhibit a working diode detector. Set up the 
following apparatus: 



The tuner is the one shown in Figure 10-7 except that the crystal de¬ 
tector has been replaced by a diode (part of the 1H5-OT tube). Only 
filament connections Nos. 2 and 7 and diode-plate connection No. 5 of 
the tube are used. 

CHAPTER 15 

Demonstration I; To show how the grid voltage controls plate cur¬ 
rent, In the set-up of Demonstration 3, Chapter 14, connect a dry cell 
between the grid and cathode posts so as to ))lace a f)ositive charge on 
the grid. Attach more and more cells in series so as to make the grid 
more and more positive. Note how the jilate of the neon lamp glows 
brighter and brighter, indicating more plate current. Now reverse the 
cells to place a negative charge on the grid. Note how the brightness of 
the plate of the neon lamp diminishes and disappears when the grid 
becomes sufficiently negative. 

Demonstration 2: To compare control of plate current by the plate 
voltage and by the grid voltage. Hook up apparatus as shown in Figure 
15-3. The tube may be a type 1H5-GT. The filament may be lighted by 
a single dry cell. The B battery is 90v and should be variable. The meter 
is a direct-current 0 to 10 milliammeter. Place the charges on the grid 
by connecting dry cells between the grid and the filament. Vary the 
grid charges and note the change in plate current for every volt change 
in grid voltage. 

Keep the grid voltage constant and vary the plate voltage. Note the 
change in plate current for every volt change in plate voltage. Compare 
the effect on the plate current of the grid voltage and plate voltage. 
Make graphs. 

Demonstration 3: Construct the receiver shown in Figure 15-14. 
Keep all leads as short as possible. Tune in a station. Remove the grid 
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capacitor. Note the effect. Replace the grid capacitor and remove the 
grid leak. Note the effect. 

Demonstration 4: To stufit/ how a fihnnent rheostat acts as a vohnne 
control. Repeat Demonstration 2, Chapter 15, hut include a 3()-ohm 
rheostat in scries with the filament and the A battery. Study the effect 
of changes in rheostat settings upon the i)late current. 


CHAPTER 16 

Demonstration I; To shov' hoxr a vnr]finq direct current,may operate 
a fransfortner. ()})tain a 1:1 or 1;2 audio-frequency transformer. Con- 
lu'ct the priniarv in series with a fi-volt h.'ittcTV and a 30-ohm rheostat. 
ConiK'ct 1h(‘ .‘secondary to a zero-center volt-meter. Move the rheostat 
arm hack and forth and note tin* variations on the voltmeter. Note that 
the voltage outinil of the secondary is alternating in character. Also note 
that when then' is no current variation in the primary, no voltage is 
produc('d across the secondary. 

Demonstration 2: Ih'peat Demonstration 3, Chapter 3, liolding the 
smaller coil with its axis the same as the large coil and then with its 
axis at right angles to tlie large coil. Note difference. 

Demonstration 3: Build the regenerative receiver shown in Figure 
H)-3. It may he necessary to revenue the tickler-coil terminals if the set 
fails to operate. 


CHAPTER 17 


Demonstration 1: Coiustruct the .'<et shown in Figure 17-13. Short out 
the C battery to show why the grid l)ias is necessary. 

Demonstration 2: Build a public-address system as shown in Figure 
17-14. 

Demonstration 3: Build an electrical phonograph as shown in Figure 
17-17. 

Demonstration 4; To study an analogy of the carbon microphone. 
Cut into five pieces the carbon of a dry cell. Line them up in a grooved 
board, (^onnect the ends of the carlam in series with a 6-volt battery and 
a 6-volt 15-watt lamp. Squeeze the carbon pieces together firmly and 
note the brilliance of the light. Slowdy relax the compression and note 
how the intensity drops off. 
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Demonstration 5: To build a simple ac-dc phonograph player. Con¬ 
struct the circuit shown below. For explanation of the tubes employed, 
refer to Chapter 27. 



Ri—Volume-control potentiometer, 1 
megohm 

R*—4.7 megohms, i watt 
R*— 100,000 ohms, i w’att 
R 4 —470,000 ohms, i watt 
R*—150 ohms, 4 watt 
Re—Tone-control potentiometer, 25,000 
ohms 

Rt— 1500 ohms, J watt 
Ri—22 ohms, 4 watt 
Ri—360 ohms, 10 watt 
Se Rectifier—75 ma 

CHAPTER 18 

Demonsiration 1: To show how a tube acts as a rectifier. Repeat 
Demonstration 3, Chapter 14. 

Demonstration 2: To explain the component parts of a power trans¬ 
former. Repeat Demonstrations 2 and 3, Chapter 10. 

Demonstration 3: To demonstrate the principle of a voltage divider. 
Connect a 25,000-ohm potentiometer across a 90-volt battery. Connect a 
direct-current 0 to lOOv voltmeter to one end of the potentiometer and 
to the sliding arm. Move the sliding arm across the potentiometer and 
note how the reading of the voltmeter varies. 


Ci—0.01 jiif, 400 V. 

Ci-O.OOSMf, 400 v. 

Cr-0.\ /if, 400 V. 

€ 4 — 0.005 /if, 400 V. 

Ci,C«—Dual 30-50 /if electrolytic, 150 v. 
Cr-0.1 /if, 400 V. 

T—Output transformer, 50L6 to voice 
coil 

Switch #1 SPST mounted on back of Ri 
Phono Motor—AC-DC 
Switch #2—Phone switch 
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Demonstration 4: Construct the following apparatus: 



The power transforinor should be able to deliver about 250v on either 
side of the center tap. The rectifier tube is a type 5Y3-nT. The filter 
capacitors are 8/uif at 450v direct-current working voltagi'. The choke is 
an ordinary 30-henry choke coil. The voltage divider is 15,000 ohms 
rated at 25w. Connect a 2-watt split-plate neon lamp in series with a 
magnetic speaker and test as follows: 

1 . Open switch, (a) Test from point 3 to point 1. Both plates light 
up, indicating alternating current. Sixty-cycle hum is lieard in the loud¬ 
speaker. (1)) Test from point 3 to point 2. Both plates light up, as 
above, (c) Test from point 3 to point 4. One plate lights, indicating 
direct current. Sixty-cycle hum is heard in the loudspeaker. 

2 . Close switch, (a) Test from point 5 to point 6. One plate lights, 
indicating direct current. No hum is heard in the loudspeaker. 

Demonstration 5: Repeat above with a cathode-ray oscilloscope. 


CHAPTER 19 

Demonstration I; Hook up the apparatus as illustrated. Note the 
60-cycle hum in the earphones. 
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Demonstration 2: Hook up the following apparatus: 



R is a 20- to 40-olim center-tapped resistor. The hum is nearly gone. 

Demonstration 3: Hook up the following apparatus. The hum prac¬ 
tically disappears. 



CHAPTER 20 

Demonstration I; To show the 'polarity of a voltage drop. Repeat 
Demonstration 3, Chapter 18, using a zero-center voltmeter. Leave the 
slider arm of the potentiometer in one position and switch the other 
lead of the voltmeter from one end of the potentiometer to the other. 
Note that one side of the potentiometer is negative and the other is 
positive. 


CHAPTER 21 

Demonstration I; Construct the ac-dc power supply shown on the 
top of page 623. A 75-ma selenium rectifier is used. The electrolytic 
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17V 

c-oc 




SE RECT. 
75 MA 




T 


22X1 
1/2 W 




""Q- O.Vf 
jr 400V 


COMMON NEGATIVE LEAD 
(INSULATED FROM CHASSIS) 


1500X1 

1W 

-AAAr 


30i 


i 




1 


CHASSIS 


B+HIGH 
B4 MED 


B- 


capacitors are a dual unit (50-30 /if, 150 volts d-c working). The symbol 
represents the common negative line (insulated from the chassis). 
The symbol represents the chassis. When using on direct current, 
reverse the plug to the wall outlet if the power supply fails to work. 


CHAPTER 22 

Demonstration 1: Construct the following apparatus: 

KEY^ 6 V 


m 

Li corresponds to the field coil of the dynamic speaker. It consists 
of about 300 turns of bell wire wound on a soft-iron core and it is held 
in a fixed position. L 2 corresponds to the voice coil of the dynamic 
speaker. It consists of about 30 turns, air wound, with a diameter of 
about 1 in. It is suspended so that it is free to move. 

Close the key. The voice coil moves. 

Demonstration 2: Obtain an old electromagnetic dynamic speaker. 
Open it up to show the field coil, voice coil, and spider. Also examine a 
permanent-magnet dynamic speaker. 





CHAPTER 23 

Demonstration I; Examine a three-gang variable capacitor. Notice 
how each capacitor moves an equal amount with the rotation of the 
shaft. Examine the trimmer on each capacitor. 
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CHAPTER 24 

Demonstration I; Repeat Demonstration 4, Chapter 15. 


CHAPTER 25 

Demonstration 1: To show that different sounds may have different 
pitches. Strike different types and shapes of materials and note the 
pitch of each sound produced. 

Demonstration 2: I'o show how mechanical filters may remove high 
or low tones. Talk through a cardboard tube, a megaphone, the cupped 
hands, and the like. 

Demonstration 3: To show how sounds of different pitches may pro¬ 
duce currents of different frequencies. Connect a telephone receiver to a 
cathode-ray oscilloscope. Talk into the receiver and notice the wave pic¬ 
ture. 


CHAPTER 26 

Demonstration I; 7'o show the principle of beats. Obtain two tuning 
forks whose frequencies are close together (such as 320 vps and 384 vps). 
Strike both and hold them close to each other. Note the beats. 

Demonstration 2: Operate an ordinary radio receiver. Near by, 
operate a regenerative receiver as shown in Figure 16-3. Tune both 
receivers to the same station. Now adjust the regenerative control until 
the regenerative receiver oscillates. The second receiver will pick up the 
radio wave transmitter by the regenerative receiver as a squeal or 
whistle. 


CHAPTER 27 

Demonstration 1: Obtain as many different types of burnt-out tubes 
as possible. Break the glass envelopes and study the electrodes. 

Demonstration 2: Build the push-pull audio-frequency amplifier 
shown on the top of page 625. 
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+ Bt +02 



Demonstration 3: Build the transistor 


•4r COMMON NEGATIVE LINE 
^ CHASSIS 


ALL RESISTORS Vz WATT, EXCEPT AS 
OTHERWISE MARKED. K-1000 

M-1,000,000 


ALL CAPACITORS 400V. EXCEPT AS 
OTHERWISE MARKED 


T-OUTPUT TRANSFORMER, 3000 OHMS 
PLATE-TO-PLATE 


SWITCH MOUNTED ON BACK OF VOL 
CONTROL POTENTIOMETER. 


radio whose circuit is shown 


below. 



CHAPTER 28 

Demonstration 1: Obtain the circuit diagrams of a number of com¬ 
mercial receivers. Trace through these circuits, identifying the purposes 
of the various components. 


2R 
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CHAPTER 29 

Demonstration f; To show the law of electric charges. Repeat 
Demonstration 2, Chapter 11. 

Demonstration 2: To construct an electroscope. Obtain a small card¬ 
board or wooden box; a chalk box is ideal. Replace the top cover with 
a sheet of cellophane or celluloid. Place the box on end. In the top end 
cut a small hole and insert a one-hole rubber stopper. Through the hole 
in the stopper, insert a screwdriver from which the handle has been 
removed so that the working end goes down into the box. Place a piece 
of gold leaf (or any light metal foil) between two sheets of paper. With 
a razor blade, cut through the paper two strips about % in. wide and 
D/4 in. long. Attach the gold leaf to opposite sides of the screwdriver 
blade by use of a little saliva. For use, follow the directions in the text. 

If the cellophane is replaced by a piece of chart cloth and a hole is 
cut in the bottom of the box, shining an electric light through this hole 
will cast a shadow of the leaves on the chart-cloth screen. 

Demonstration 3: To show the difference between insulators and 
conductors. Repeat Demonstration 1, Chapter 6. 

Demonstration 4: To show the relative resistance of similar wires of 
different materials. Connect, in series, a dry cell, a direct-current 0 to 
30-amp ammeter, and, in turn, each of the following: 10 ft of No. 36 
copper wire, 10 ft of No. 36 German silver wire, 10 ft of No. 36 soft-iron 
wire, 10 ft of No. 36 nichrome wire. Note the reading of the ammeter 
with each different wire. 

Demonstration 5: To show the effect of temperature on resistance. 
Connect in series a 6-volt battery, a 6-volt 15-watt lamp, and about 13 
in. of No. 28 nichrome wire. The lamp burns faintly. Heat the nichrome 
wire with a bunsen flame. The lamp goes out. When the wire cools, the 
lamp lights up again. 

Demonstration 6: To show how resistance varies with the cross-sec¬ 
tion area of a conductor. Repeat Demonstration 4 using 10 ft of No. 36 
nichrome wire. Note the ammeter reading. Now repeat using 10 ft of 
No. 18 nichrome wire. Note the ammeter reading. 

Demonstration 7: To show how resistance varies with the length 
of a conductor. Repeat Demonstration 4, using 10 ft of No. 36 nichrome 
wire. Repeat, using 5 ft of wire of the same size. Use 20 ft of wire. Note 
the ammeter reading in each case. 
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Demonstration 8: To show the heating effect of an electric current. 
Pass llOv through a heater coil and note the temperature change. 

Demonstration 9: To show how a fuse works. Connect in series with 
the 110-volt line a 25-watt lamp and about 2 in. of fuse wire rated at 
2 amp. Short out the lamp with a piece of wire. The fuse ‘"pops.” 

Caution! Place the fuse wire on a piece of asbestos board and use a 
glass screen around it to avoid being sprayed by the molten metal. 

Demonstration 10: To illustrate the concept of ^^voltage drop.** 

(a) Connect in series a 45-volt battery, a 1,000-ohm resistor, a 
2 ,000-ohm resistor, and a 3,000-ohm resistor. Test the voltage across 
each resistor with a direct-current 0 to 50v voltmeter. 

(b) Substitute for the resistors a 25-watt lamp, a 50-watt lamp, and 
a 100-watt lamp. For the battery, substitute the 110-volt alternating- 
curr(?nt line. Test across the lamps with an alternating-current 0 to 150v 
voltmeter. 

Demonstration II; To shou' the total resistance of resistors in series 
and parallel. Hook up the following appartus: 


® 


o~ 

110 V 

AC 



a 


® 



@ 

® 

@ 

® 


The lamps are each 110-volt, 50-watt. The ammeter is an alternating- 
current 0 to 5-amp ammeter. 

Series connections: 

To get current through 1 lamp, connect a wire from 1 to 9. To get 
current through 2 lamps, connect a wire from 1 to 6. To get current 
through 3 lamps, connect a wire from 1 to 5. To get current through 4 
lamps, connect a wire from 1 to 2. Observe the ammeter reading in each 
case. 

Parallel coniiections: 

Connect wires from 6 to 8, 5 to 7, 2 to 4, and 1 to 9. Remove all the 
lamps and reinsert them one at a time, taking ammeter readings with 
each lamp inserted. 
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Demonstration 12: To construct a voltaic cell. Place a strip of zinc 
and copper in a sulphuric acid solution (1 part acid to 20 parts water). 
Connect a voltmeter across the two strips. 

CautionI In mixing acid with water, use an earthenware or pyrex 
vessel and always pour the acid slowly into the water. If any of the acid 
spills, neutralize with bicarbonate of soda. 

Demonstration 13: To construct a storage cell. Place two lead strips 
in sulphuric acid (one part acid to five parts water). Connect a 6-volt 
storage battery across the lead strips for about five minutes. Remove the 
battery and connect a bell or direct-current voltmeter across the lead 
strips. 

CHAPTER 30 

Demonstration 1: To show the magnetic field around a magnet. 

(a) Place a piece of cardboard over a bar magnet. Sprinkle iron 
filings on the cardboard. Tap gently. The iron filings line up along the 
lines of force. 

(b) Place a piece of magnetized watch spring between two glass 
plates, then lay them all on an upright delineoscope and project on a 
screen. Sprinkle the top plate with fine iron filings and tap it gently. 
This demonstration is good for a classroom. 

Demonstration 2: To illustrate the molecular theory of magnetism. 
Magnetize a piece of watch spring. Test its polarity with a compass. Cut 
the spring in half and test the polarity of each piece. Note that the ends 
formed by the break at the center have opposite polarity. 

Demonstration 3: To illustrate the Oersted effect. Hook up the fol¬ 
lowing apparatus: 



6-VOLT 

STORAGE BATTERY 


(a) Trace the magnetic lines of force by a small compass moved 
around on the sheet of celluloid. 

(b) Place the whole device on an upright delineoscope, sprinkle 
with iron filings, and tap gently. Be sure to focus on the plane of the 
celluloid sheet. 

Demonstration 4: To show the relationship between polarity and 
direction of current through an electromagnet. Send direct current 
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through a coil of wire wound on a nail. Test for north and south poles. 
Reverse the battery and retest for polarity. 

Demonstration 5: To show the effect of an iron core on the strength 
of an electromagnet. Wind 50 turns of bell wire on a cardboard tube 
about 1 in. in diameter. Connect the coil to a battery of four dry cells 
in series. See if it will pick up any small brads. Now place a soft-iron 
core in the tube. See how many brads can be picked up now. 

Demonstration 6: To show how the strength of an electromagnet 
depends upon the ampere^tums. Wind 25 turns of bell wire on a soft-iron 
bar. Send 6v through it, and weigh the number of brads that can be 
picked up. Now rewind the coil with 50 turns of wire. Compare the 
weight of the brads lifted by the electromagnet. Repeat, using 3v. Com¬ 
pare the results. If a scale is not available, the number of brads lifted 
in each case may be counted. Care should be taken that all the brads 
are of the same size. 

Demonstration 7: To show the principle of the motor. Place two 
smooth bar magnets with like poles together, one on top of the other. 
The upper magnet will spin around so that the opposite poles are 
together. 

Demonstration 8: To illustrate the principle of the electric motor 
and galvanometer. Arrange the following apparatus: 



The coil consists of about 25 turns of bell wire. Both ends are bared. 
One end is connected to a piece of thin copper wire (No. 30 or finer) 
which suspends the coil. The other end dips into a small dish of mercury. 
A 6-volt battery is connected to the coil through the thin wire at one 
end and the mercury at the other. 
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The field magnets are made up of two sets of four bar magnets ar¬ 
ranged as showm. As the current hows through the coil it makes a half 
turn. A light wooden splint stuck in the coil may simulate the pointer of 
the galvanometer. Reversing the battery will swing the coil the other 
way. 

Demonstration 9: To observe how a voltmeter and ammeter are used 
to determine the wattage of an electrical device. Connect a lamp of un¬ 
known wattage to the 110-volt line. In series with it connect an ammeter. 
Across the lamp connect a voltmeter. Determine the wattage of the lamp 
from the following formula: 

Watts = E X I 


CHAPTER 31 

Demonstration I; Wind 50 turns of bell wire on a cardboard tube 
1 in. long and 1 in. in diameter. Connect a sensitive galvanometer to 
the ends of the coil. Mount a bar magnet in a vertical position. Slip the 
coil over the magnet. Note the deflection of the meter pointer. 

Demonstration 2: Replace the galvanometer in the above demonstra¬ 
tion with a zero-center galvanometer. Now move the coil up and down 
the bar magnet. Observe the movement of the pointer. 

Demonstration 3; (a) In the setup for Demonstration 2, use first a 
weak bar magnet and then a strong bar magnet. Note the difference in 
the amount of deflection, 

(b) Move the coil slowly over the bar magnet. Now move the coil 
rapidly. Note the greater deflection. 

(c) Increase the number of turns of the coil to 100. Now note the 
greater deflection. 

Demonstration 4: To calculate the power factor. Connect up the 
following apparatus. W is an a-c wattmeter, L is a 15-henry choke, A is 
an alternating-current ammeter, V is an alternating-current voltmeter. 



If we multiply the voltage by the current, we get the apparent power. 
The wattmeter gives us the true power. We can obtain the power factor 
from the following formula: 

true power 

Power factor = -:- 

apparent power 
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Demonstration 5: To illustrate the thermocouple principle. Connect 
a demonstration thermocouple (which may be obtained from any scien¬ 
tific supply house) to a direct-current millivoltmeter. Heat the junction 
point of the thermocouple and note the voltage developed. 

CHAPTER 32 

Demonstration I: To illustrate self-inductance. Connect up the fol¬ 
lowing apparatus: 



L is a 15- to 30-henry choke. Close the key. Since the neon lamp requires 
about 70v before it lights up, no light appears. Now open the key 
quickly. The neon lamp flashes. 

Demonstration 2: To indicate the operation of inductive reactance. 
Connect a 1-henry choke in series with the 110-volt direct-current line, 
a 25-watt lamp, and a 0 to 5-amp direct-current ammeter. (If the choke 
is not available, the primary of a power transformer may be substi¬ 
tuted.) Note the reading of the ammeter. Now replace the direct-current 
ammeter with an alternating-current ammeter and the 110-volt direct- 
current line by a 110-volt alternating-current line. Note the difference in 
ammeter reading. 

Demonstration 3: To show the effect of an iron core on inductive 
reactance. Wind about 400 turns of bell wire on a cardboard tube 6 in. 
long and IV^ in. in diameter. Connect this coil in series with the 110-volt 
alternating-current line and a 500-watt lamp. Observe the brightness of 
the lamp. Now place a bundle of soft-iron rods into the core space of 
the coil. Note how the brightness of the lamp diminishes. 

Demonstration 4: To show how power dissipated in a transformer 
secondary causes the primary to draw more power from the source. Con¬ 
nect a 25-watt incandescent lamp in series with the primary of a fila¬ 
ment transformer, as shown below. 



GT” 6V 
g niAMENT 
c— WINDING 
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With the secondary open, note that the lamp glows dimly. Now 
cause the secondary to draw power by shorting its ends. The primary 
draws more current from the source and the lamp glows brightly. 

Caution! The secondary should be shorted for only a short time. 

CHAPTER 33 

Demonstration 1: To show the nature of the charge on the plates of 
a capacitor. Connect in series a 45-volt battery, a l-/4.f capacitor, and a 
zero-center ammeter. 

(a) Note that the ammeter pointer is deflected at the moment the 
circuit is completed and then quickly falls back to zero. This indicates 
that the capacitor does not pass direct current. 

(b) Remove the 45-volt battery, and touch together the two wires 
that formerly went to its terminals. Note the spark. Note how the am¬ 
meter pointer is deflected. 

Demonstration 2: To show how a capacitor blocks direct current hut 
passes alternating current. Connect a lO-^if 200-volt paper capacitor in 
series wdth a 25-watt lamp and the 110-volt direct-current line. Note 
that the lamp does not light. Now replace the 110-volt direct current 
with 110-volt alternating current. The lamp lights up. 

Demonstration 3: To illustrate capacitive reactance. Connect a 25- 
watt lamp, an alternating-current ammeter, and a 0.1-/if, 200-V()lt paper 
capacitor in series wdth the 110-volt alternating-current line. Note the 
ammeter reading. Now replace the 0.1-ftf capacitor with capacitors whose 
values are O.Sfii, Iftf, 2fif, 4ftf, 8/if, 12/Lif. Note the ammeter reading for 
each capacitor. 

CHAPTER 34 

Demonstration 1: To observe the series resonant circuit. Connect a 
30-henry choke, a 10-watt lamp, and an alternating-current ammeter in 
series with the 110-volt 60-cycIe alternating-current line. Note the read¬ 
ing on the ammeter. Replace the choke wdth a 0.25-/if paper capacitor 
rated at 600v working voltage. Note the reading of the ammeter. Now 
connect the lamp, ammeter, 
choke, and capacitor in series 
with the 110-volt alternating- 
current line. Note the amme¬ 
ter reading. 

Caution! The choke 
should pass 200ma safely. 

Demonstration 2: To 

study the parallel resonant 
circuit. Hook up the appara¬ 
tus shown here. 



no V 
AC 
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The value of the choke is 30h at 200ma. The capacitor is rated at 600v 
working voltage. The ammeters are alternating-current meters. Note the 
readings of the two ammeters. 

Demonstration 3; To derive a resonance curve. Repeat Demonstra¬ 
tion 1, using, one at a time, capacitors of the following values: 0.01/uif, 
0.05/xf, 0.1/if, 0.25/nf, 0.5/^f, 1/if, 2/if, 4/if. Note the ammeter reading in 
each case and plot a graph of the amount of current flow (on the Y axis) 
against the capacitance (on the A' axis). 

Caution! All of the above capacitors should be rated at 600v work¬ 
ing voltage. 

Demonstration 4: Construction of an oscillator and wavemeter. 

C is a 140-/i/if variable capacitor. L is 3 turns %-in. copper tubing, 
3 in. in diameter. An insulated wire runs through the tubing and is con- 
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nected to the grids of the tubes. Li is the same as L, except that there is 
no wire running through the tubing. Cx is the same as C. 

When the oscillator is connected up, bring the wavemeter close so 
that the plane of Lx is parallel to that of L. Then turn Cx slowly until 
the flashlight lamp lights up. The wavemeter is now in resonance with 
the oscillator. Change C to vary the frequency of the oscillator. The 
flashlight lamp goes out, and Ci must be adjusted again before the lamp 
lights up again. 

CHAPTER 35 

Demonstration 1: To illustrate man-made static. Spark an induction 
coil near an operating radio receiver and note the noise pickup. 

Demonstration 2: To filter line noises. Obtain a small motor and 
place a little grease on the commutator to cause sparking. Connect an 
electric radio receiver to the same line and note the noise pickup. Now 
connect up a filter system as shown in Figure 35-12. Note the diminishing 
of the noise. 

CHAPTER 36 

Demonstration 1: To show the node and loop points on an antenna. 
Construct a 2 V^-meter oscillator as follows: 



In this oscillator diagram, Ci is a 0.0001-/Af mica capacitor, C 2 is a 15-/iftf 
variable capacitor, C 3 is a 0.0005-/uif mica capacitor; R is 10,000 to 
50,000 ohms; Li and L 2 are made of four turns of No. 14 copper wire 
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wound to make a coil % in. in diameter and spaced to be % in. long; 
Lii is made of one or two turns of No. 14 copper wire wound to make a 
coil % in. in diameter and coupled to the bottom of L 2 ; RFC is approxi¬ 
mately 30 turns of No. 30 wire on a %-in. dowel stick. 

Note carefullyl It is unlawful for anyone but a licensed operator to 
transmit a radio signal. In time of war, even licensed amateurs may not 
transmit. This oscillator is a transmitting set and care should be taken 
not to connect it to an antenna. 

Having constructed the oscillator, set up the following apparatus 
(called a Lecher system): 


— &JXDJX& - 

—©iinit®— 

TO L, 


- 20 FEET- 


INSULATOR 


18 

^ WIR 
_L- 


, BARE 
WIRES 


^xoiirr©--- 


Solder a one-turn loop of wire about % in diameter to the base 
terminals of a low-current flashlight lamp. When this loop is brought 
near or placed over the end of L 2 , the lamp should glow. Connect the 
ends of the Lecher system to L 3 . A shorting bar (a metal strip with a 
knife edge) is slid along the Lecher wires outward from the oscillator 
until the flashlight shows a sharp dip in brightness. Mark this point on 
the wires and move on until a second dip is obtained. 

The points at which the lamp dips in brightness correspond to the 
current loops of the wave. Midway bctw'een them is a current node. 
If desired, the frequency and wavelength of the oscillator may be de¬ 
termined. The distance between points is half the wavelength. The fre¬ 
quency may be determined by means of the following formula: 


/ (megacycles) = 


_5905_ 

distance (inches) between points 


CautionI Mount the Leacher wires clear of obstructions and keep the 
w’ires taut. Keep the hands clear of the wires w^hen in use. 


CHAPTER 37 

Demonstration I: To determine the characteristics of a radio tube. 
Connect up the following apparatus: 
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(a) Keeping the grid bias fixed, vary the plate voltage and draw 
the Ip-Ep characteristic curve. 

(b) Keeping the plate voltage fixed, vary the grid bias and draw the 
E„-Ip characteristic curve. 

(c) Determine the amplification factor of the tube by seeing how 
great an Eg change is necessary to produce the same Ip change as a 
change in Ep. 


CHAPTER 38 

Demonstration 1 : To show conditions for maximum transfer of 
power. Calculate the data required from the data given in the following 
table; 


Generator 

resistance 

Generator 

voltage 

External 

resistance 

Current 

Power 

dissipated 

externally 

Voltage across 
the external 
resistor 


10 

0 .2(2 




2 S2 

10 

0 . 5(2 





10 

1(2 




2 f2 

10 

2(2 




2 Q 

10 

4(2 




2(2 

10 

6(2 




2(2 

10 

8(2 




2(2 

10 

10(2 





Note when the power dissipated externally is greatest. Note when 
the voltage across the external resistor is greatest. 


CHAPTER 39 

Demonstration I; To build an oscillator for audio frequencies. Build 
an oscillator according to the following diagram: 







Cl—0.1 /if, 200v, paper capacitor 
Cj—0.01 pf, 200v, paper capacitor 
Ci—0.05 /if, 200v, paper capaciejr 
C 4 ,C 6 —Dual 10-10 /if, 150v, electrolytic 
capacitor 

Ri—50K potentiometer with S 2 mounted 
on back (Volume control) 

R 2 —33K, 1/2 watt 
Ri—5000, 5 watt 
R4~-4000, 10 watt 


Si—S.P.D.T. switch (Tone control) 

Sa—S.P.S.T. switch mounted on back 
of Ri 

T—Output transformer, PP50L6 to 
voice coil 
V—50L6-GT tube 
Rectifier-Selenium, 75ma 
Key 

Speaker-Voice coil to match output 
transformer (T) 


This oscillator is suitable for code practice work. 

Demofistrotfofi 2: To build a low-power Hartley oscillator for the 
broadcast frequencies. Build the set shown in the illustration below. 



0.00025/xf 
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Li is 25 turns of No. 14 double-cotton-covered wire on a cardboard tube 
3 in. in diameter. 

To modulate, wind one turn of No. 14 double-cotton-covered wire 
over the grid end of Li. Connect a dry cell and a telephone microphone 
in series with this one turn. The signal may be picked up on a nearby 
standard broadcast receiver. Remember the caution (p. 635) against con-- 
necting this oscillator to an antenna! 


CHAPTER 40 


Demonstration I; To construct a simple continuous-wave transmitter 
for 80 meters. Build the set shown below. 

Cl is a 0.0001-/if variable capacitor; C is a 0.1-/if 600-volt fixed 
capacitor; Ei is 10,000 ohms, 2w; R 2 is 200 ohms, Iw; R^ is 20,000 ohms, 
5w; RFC is 2.5mh; Li is 29 turns of No. 18 double-cotton-covered wire 
on a 1 Vi-in. form; L 2 is 1 turn of No. 18 double-cotton-covered wire; the 
crystal is an 80-meter crystal. 


6L6 TUBE 



&OC 

TO 

ANTENNA 


Close the key. The transmitter is now oscillating. This condition is 
indicated by the drop in plate current as shown on the milliammeter. 
If a 2-watt lamp is touched to the plate-circuit tank coil, the lamp 
will glow. Observe the caution against connecting this set to an antenna. 

Demonstration 2: To show the use of the dummy antenna. Wind a 
coil similar to Li of Demonstration 1. Connect this coil in series with 
a 0.0001-/if variable capacitor, a radio-frequency milliammeter, and a 
10 -ohm resistor. Couple this coil to Li in the above setup and adjust the 
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variable capacitor until resonance is reached. (This condition is shown 
by the greatest current reading of the milliammeter.) Then calculate 
the power by the formula P ^ Px R, where I is the current indicated 
by the radio-frequency milliammeter and R is 10 ohms. 


CHAPTER 41 

DemonMtration I; To construct a simple radio telephone on the 
broadcast band. Construct the following apparatus: 


RFC 



C is a 0.00035-/if variable capacitor; Ci is a 0.(XX)25-fif fixed capacitor; 
C 2 is a 0.002-/xf fixed capacitor; Ri is 50,000 ohms; RFC is 33 turns of 
No. 32 double-cotton-covered wire on a Vi-in. dowel; L is a broadcast- 
band coil; Li is a 30-henry choke; T is the microphone transformer. 

Test for oscillation by touching a neon lamp to coil L. 

Speak into the microphone and tune a nearby broadcast receiver 
for the signal. Adjust the tap on coil L for best results. 

CautionI Avoid connecting this transmitter to an antenna. 


CHAPTER 42 

DemonMtration I: To show magnetic deflection of a cathode ray. 
Connect a Crookes tube with a fluorescent screen to the secondary of an 
induction coil. Connect the primary of the coil to a 6-volt battery. Ob¬ 
serve the path of the cathode ray on the screen. Now bring the north 
pole of a magnet to the top of the tube. Note the deflection of the ray. 
Bring the south pole of the magnet to the top of the tube. Note the 
deflection of the ray. 

DemonMtration 2: To operate the cathode-ray oscilloscope. Plug the 
oscilloscope into a 110-volt alternating-current outlet and turn on the 
main power switch. Wait several seconds for the dot to appear on the 
screen. Keep the intensity control low so that the screen will not be 
damaged. If the dot is not sharp, adjust the focus control knob. By ad¬ 
justing the vertical and horizontal centering knobs, get the dot to appear 
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at the center of the screen. You are now ready to make various tests. The 
general method of employing an oscilloscope is to impress the voltage to 
be observed on the vertical input and to apply the sweep circuit on the 
horizontal plates of the cathode-ray tube. 

Demonstration 3: To observe a direct-current voltage on the oscillo¬ 
scope. Connect the following hookup directly to the vertical deflection 
plates of the oscilloscope: 


45 

VOLTS 



Adjust the oscilloscope to place a 60-cycle sweep on the horizontal 
plates. Observe the location of the horizontal line. Move the poten¬ 
tiometer arm and notice changes of the image on the screen. 

Reverse the battery terminals and note the effect on the position of 
the image. 

Demonstration 4: To observe an alternating-current voltage on the 
oscilloscope. Set the horizontal control on the 60-cycle sweep. Connect 
the primary of a bell transformer to the 110-volt alternating-current line 
and connect the output to the vertical input of the oscilloscope. Observe 
the waveform produced. Note the results when the horizontal and verti¬ 
cal gain controls are turned up. Note the results when the frequency 
and range controls are varied. The waveform will be a sine curve. 

Demonstration 5; Connect the output of an audio-frequency ampli¬ 
fier, shown in Figure 17-14, to the vertical input of the oscilloscope. 
Set the horizontal sw’eep at 60 cycles. Speak into the microphone. Ob¬ 
serve the waveforms produced. 

Demonstration 6: Connect the vertical input terminals of the oscillo¬ 
scope to the OUT terminals of the code oscillator shown in Demonstra¬ 
tion 1, Chapter 39. Set the horizontal sweep at 60 cycles. Close the key 
and observe the waveforms produced. Observe the results obtained by 
varying the frequency of the horizontal sweep. 

Demonstration 7: Substitute the vertical input posts of the oscillo¬ 
scope for the neon lamp and speaker in Demonstration 4, Chapter 18. 
Set the horizontal sweep for 60 cycles and observe the waveforms at 
different portions of the power supply. 
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THE EVENTFUL DATES IN RADIO DEVELOPMENT 

1727 Cuneus and Musschenbroek (Dutch) discovered the principle of 
the capacitor. 

1842 Joseph Henry (U. S.) experimented with induced voltages. 

1850 Faraday (English) performed experiments similar to those of 
Joseph Henry. 

1867 Clerk Maxw’ell (Scotch) showed mathematically that light is an 
electromagnetic wave and predicted that there must be other 
electromagnetic weaves of different frequencies. 

1874 Ferdinand Braun (German) discovered the rectifying action of 
some crystals. 

1879 Hughes (English) heard wireless waves but could not explain 
them to the Royal Society. 

1884 Edison (U. S.) observed the Edison effect. 

1887-9Heinrich Hertz (German) developed a spark transmitter using 
a capacitor with plates fairly wide apart. He developed the first 
wireless detector, 

1889 Sir Oliver Lodge (English) developed the principle of tuning 
based on the previous wwk of Michael Pupin (U. S.). 

1890 Branly (French) developed the Branly coherer, a form of detec¬ 
tor, based on the earlier w’ork of Guitard (French). 

1894 Marconi (Italian) developed an antenna and ground system, us¬ 
ing the Branly coherer. He radiotelegraphed over a distance of 
two miles. 

1901 Marconi sent a signal from England to Newfoundland, using a 
detector invented by Lieutenant Solari (Italian). 

1902 Fessenden (U. S.) developed the continuous-wave system with 
radio-frequency alternators. Poulsen (Denmark) worked out an¬ 
other continuous-wave system with an arc. 

1904 J. A. Fleming (English) developed the Fleming valve. 

1906 General Dun woody (U. S.) devised a crystal detector. 

1907 Lee De Forest (U. S.) developed the triode with a control grid. 

1907 E. H. Armstrong (U. S.) developed the regeneration principle for 

receivers and transmitters. 

1909 The steamship Republic sank, January 23. People were rescued 
for the first time through the use of radio. Radio was popularized. 
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Recent Hazeltine (U. S.) developed the neutrodyne receiver. 

Recent Armstrong (U. S.) developed the superheterodyne and fre¬ 
quency-modulation receiver. 


SCHEMATIC SYMBOLS USED IN CIRCUIT DIAGRAMS 


L|J or ^ Antenna 
^ Ground 




-vysAj 


(Rheostat) 


-A/yv- gas 

• (Potentiometer) 
Fixed Capacitor 
^ Variable Capacitor 

- - 


'h~ 


Single Cell 


Battery 


-|— Wi 


Wires Connected 


k Wire Not Con^ 
r nected 

Lamp 


Loop Antenna 

Headphones 

Air-core Inductor 



Iron-core Inductor 


Loudspeaker 

Variable 

Inductor 


1 Permanent-magnet 

1 Dynamic Speaker 

\ Air-core 

Transformer 


^ Electromagnetic 

J P3mamic Speaker 

§ 3 Iron-core 

1 Transformer 

vna» vMoi 



—(g) 

- Galvanometer 

Resistor 



' Variable 

Resistor 

—0 

- Ammeter 


Voltmeter 

Wattmeter 



IDI— 


Crystal 

Crystal 

Rectifier 
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iot gffp' 



Microphone 


n 


Tube Fil&ment or 
Heater 




A>C Generator 


Fuse 



n-p-n IVansistor 



p-n-p Transistor 


Diode 


Triode 



J. 

-I I- 

T 


Shielding 


Cathode-ray Tube 
Deflecting Hates 


Tube Grid 


I Tube Plate 

'~| Tube Cathode 




Pentode 



Beam-Power Tube 


or 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


Alternating current 

ac 

Megohm 

megO 

Ampere 

amp 

Meter (measure of length) 

m 

Amplitude modulation 

AM 

Micro (1/1,000,000) 


Antenna 

ant 

Microampere 

/Aamp 

Audio frequency 

af 

Microfarad 


Automatic volume control 

avc 

Microhenry 


Beat-frequency oBcillator 

BFO 

Micromicro 


Capacitance 

C 

(1/1,000,000,000,000) 

PP 

Capacitive reactance 

Xa 

Micromicrofarad 

ppf 

Centimeter 

cm 

Microvolt 

pV 

Continuous waves 

cw 

Microwatt 

pW 

Current 

/ 

Milli (1/1,000) 

m 

Direct current 

dc 

Milliampere 

ma 

Electromotive force 

emf 

Millihenry 

mh 

Farad 

f 

Millivolt 

mv 

Frequency 

/ 

Milliwatt 

mw 

Frequency modulation 

FM 

Modulated continuous waves 

mew 

Ground 

gnd 

Ohm 

a 

Henry 

h 

Power 

P 

High frequency 

hf 

Power factor 

pf 

Impedance 

Z 

Radio frequency 

rf 

Inductance 

L 

Resistance 

R 

Inductive reactance 

Xj. 

Tuned radio frequency 

TRF 

Intermediate frequency 

if 

Ultrahigh frequency 

uhf 

Interrupted continuous waves 

icw 

Vibrations per second 

vps 

Kilocycles 

kc 

Volt 

V 

Kilowatt 

kw 

Watt 

w 

Megacycles 

me 




ELECTRICAL UNITS 


Capacitance 


farad 

Phase 

degree 

Capacitive reactance 

ohm 

Power 

watt 

Current 


ampere 

Resistance 

ohm 

Frequency 

cycles per second 

Voltage (potential 


Impedance 


ohm 

difference, emf) 

volt 

Inductance 


henry 

Wavelength 

meter 


Inductive reactance ohm 
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EIA COLOR CODE 

To identify the various connections and values of standard radio 
components, the Electronics Industries Association (EIA) has adopted 
a color code. Numbers are represented by the following colors: 


0 

black 

5 

green 

1 

brown 

6 

blue 

2 

red 

7 

violet 

3 

orange 

8 

gray 

4 

yellow 

9 

white 

COLOR 

CODE FOR 

RESISTORS 



The value in ohms of a resistor may be learned from three dots or 
bands of color. The first color represents the first figure of the resistance 
value. The second color represents the second figure. The third color 
represents the decimal multiplier, or number of zeros, following the first 
two figures. In old-type resistors, the first color usually was the color of 
the body of the resistor. The second color w^as that of the tip of the 
resistor. The third color was a dot, usually at the center of the resistor. 


■f ^ 

COLOR COLOR 



TIP 

COLOR 


Here is an example. Assume a resistor whose body is yellow, tip 
blue, and dot red. We thus get yellow, blue, red—which, translated into 
the code, stands for 


4-6-00 or 4,600 ohms. 

In the new-type resistors, these colors are shown in bands, with the 
first band being the one nearest to one end. Sometimes a fourth band of 
color is shown to indicate the degree of accuracy, or tolerance, of the 
resistor. 

The complete color code for resistors is given in the following table: 
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Color 

let 

Figure 

2nd 

Figure 

Multiplier 

Tolerance 

Black. 


0 

1 


Brown. 

i 

1 

10 

1% 

Red. 

2 

2 

100 

2% 

Orange. 

3 

3 

1,000 

3% 

Yellow. 

4 

4 

10,000 

4% 

Green. 

5 

5 

100,000 


Blue. 

6 

6 

1,000,000 


Purple. 

7 

7 

10,000,000 


Gray. 

8 

8 

100,000,000 


White. 

9 

9 

1,000,000,000 


Silver . 




io% 

Gold 




5% 

No Color 




20% 







Let us consider another example. Assume that a resistor shows four 
hands of color which, starting at one end, appear as yellow, purple, 
orange, and gold. 


YELLOW 


PURPLE 


7 


/ 


ORANGE 




GOLD 


From this we may gather that the resistance is 47,000 ohms and the 
tolerance is 5 per cent. 

Flexible resistors are made of resistance wire wound on a flexible 
insulating core and the whole covered with a braided sleeve. The first 



figure of the resistance is obtained from the body color of the sleeve. 
The second figure is shown by the color of a thick thread woven into the 
sleeve. The multiplier is obtained from the color of a thin thread woven 
into the sleeve. 
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EIA COLOR CODE FOR MICA CAPACITORS 

A good deal of confusion arises from the fact that different manu¬ 
facturers employ different color codes to identify the values of mica 
capacitors. In an attempt to dispel this confusion, the EIA has intro¬ 
duced two systems of color coding. 

One is a three-dot code to be applied to mica capacitors rated at 
500 volts, direct-current working voltage and :±20 % tolerance only. The 
first dot indicates the first figure, the second dot the second figure, and 
the third dot indicates the multiplier. The value is read in micromicro¬ 
farads (/i*/*f), and the sequence of the dots is indicated by an arrow. 



FIRST 

FIGURE 


SECOND 

FIGURE 


ULTIPLIER 


If, for example, the first dot is red, the second green, and the third 
browm, the value of the capacitor is 250 /a/xf, or 0.00025 /xf. 

The other system is a six-dot color code with three dots along the 
top and three dots at the bottom. Again the value is read in micromicro¬ 
farads, and the sequence is showm by means of an arrow\ As you can see, 
w'e may determine from this code the first three figures, the multiplier, 
the tolerance, and the direct-current working voltage. 


FIRST SECOND THIRD 
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The complete color code for mica capacitors is as follows: 


Color 

Figures 

Multiplier 

D-c 

Working 
! Voltage 

Tolerance 

Black. 

0 

1 

1 


Brown. 

1 

10 

100 

1% 

Red. 

2 

100 

200 

2% 

Orange. 

3 

1,000 

300 

3% 

Yellow. 

4 

10,000 

400 

4% 

Green. 

5 

100,000 

500 


Blue. 

6 

1,000,000 

600 

6% 

Violet. 

7 

10,000,000 

700 

v% 

Gray. 

8 

100,000,000 

800 

8% 

White. 

9 

1,000,000,000 

900 

9% 

Gold. 


0.1 

1,000 j 

5% 

Silver. 


0.01 

2,000 

10% 

No color. 



500 

20% 






EIA COLOR CODE FOR POWER TRANSFORMERS 

To identify the various leads the following color code has been 
lit 1 opted; 

1. Primary leads—black. If tapped; common—black; tajj—black 
and yellow striped; finish—black and red striped. 

2. High-voltage f)late winding—red. Center tap—red and yellow 
striped. 

3. Rectifier filament winding—yellow. Center taji—yellow and blue 
striped. 

4. Filament winding No. 1—green. Center tap—green and yellow 
.striped. 

5. Filament winding No. 2—brown. Center tap—brown and yel¬ 
low striped. 

6. Filament winding No. 3—slate. Center tap—slate and yellow 
strijied. 


EIA COLOR CODE FOR AUDIO- 
FREQUENCY TRANSFORMERS 


Blue—Plate (finish) lead of the primary. 

Red—H-f lead (this applies whether the primary is plain or center- 
tapped). 
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Brown—Plate (start) lead on center-tapped primaries. (Blue may be 
used for this lead if polarity is not important.) 

Green—Grid (finish) lead to secondary. 

Black—Grid return (this applies whether the secondary is plain or 
center-tapped). 

Yellow—Grid (start) lead on center-tapped secondaries. (Green may 
be used for this lead if polarity is not important.) 

Note: These markings apply also to line-to-grid, and tube-to-line 

transformers. 


ElA COLOR CODE FOR INTERMEDIATE- 
FREQUENCY TRANSFORMERS 

Blue—Plate lead. 

Red—B-h lead. 

Green—Grid (or diode) lead. 

Black—Grid (or diode) return. 

Note: If the secondary of the intermediate-frequency transformer 
is center-tapped, the second diode plate lead is green and black striped, 
and black is used for the center-tap lead. 


ElA COLOR CODE FOR LOUDSPEAKER VOICE COILS 

Green—finish Black—start 


ElA COLOR CODE FOR LOUDSPEAKER FIELD COILS 

Black and red striped—start 
Yellow and red striped—finish 
Slate and red striped—tap (if any) 


WAVELENGTH—FREQUENCY CONVERSIONS 

.X 300,000,000 

Wavelength (in meters) = z - ^ -r: 

® ' frequency (m cycles per second) 

Velocity of a radio wave = 300;000,000 meters per second. 
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THE RESONANT WAVELENGTH 

Wavelciiigth (in meters) = 1,885 x/TTxTT^ 
where L is in inicrohenrys and C is in microfarads. 


INTERNATIONAL MORSE CODE TABLE 


A •— J 

B- K 

C — • — • L 

D- M 

E • N 

F • • — • O 

G- P 

H • • • • Q 

I .• 


3- 

5. 

Period • —-- 

Interrogation • --- • 

Break — • • • — 


S • • • 

T — 

U- 

V - 

w- 

X- 

Y - 

Z- 


6 -- • 

8 - 

0 - 

Wait • — • • • 

End of message • 

End of transmission • • • — 


HOW TO SOLDER 

There are three essentials to successful soldering: cleanliness, flux, 
and heat. 

1: Cleanliness. Be sure that the surfaces to be soldered are per¬ 
fectly clean. Scrape the surfaces with a knife or rub with sandpaper or 
steel wool wherever possible. 

2. Flux. Use a rosin flux. An acid flux may corrode the wires. Use 
flux sparingly—enough to flow thinly over the surfaces, not to drown 
them. After soldering, wipe off any excess flux. 

3. Heat. Heat the surfaces to be soldered until the solder flows 
over them. If possible, keep the hot iron on the joint even after the 
solder has flowed so as to be sure there is enough heat. For ordinary 
radio work a 65- to 75-watt soldering iron is sufficient. Larger soldered 
surfaces require greater heat. 
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4 . Keep the soldering iron clean by removing any oxide that may 
form on it. Tin the iron by scraping it clean, dipping the point into 
the flux, and then applying solder to the tip. 


PRACTICAL DATA 

1 . Make connections as short as possible. 

2 . Shield as many grid leads as you can. 

3. The rotor of a variable capacitor is usually grounded to elimi¬ 
nate body capacitance. 

4. Pushback wire will be found convenient for wiring. 

5. In electrolytic capacitors, the black wire is usually the negative 
wire, and the red wire usually the positive wire. 

6 . For shielding purposes, in using paper capacitors, the end which 
is marked by a black band is usually the grounded or negative end. 

7. To calculate a line-cord resistance: 

R (ohms) = 

110 — sum of all the filament voltages of the tubes in series 
current through the tube filaments 


HOW TO READ THE BASE PINS OF TUBES 


With the pins held facing you, the pin numbers appear as follows: 


OCTAL TUBE 

KEY SLOT 

7-P/N MiNiATURE TUBE 
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9-PIN MINIATURE TUBE 
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Index 


A BATTERY, 92, 105 
eliminating, 148-152 
Abbreviations, 645 

Absorption frequency meter, 556^557, 
560 

Absorption loss, dielectric, 392, 401 
Ac-dc receivers, 161-166, 264-266 
A eliminator, 148-153 
Aligning the receives, 187, 191 
selectivity and, 221 
Alternating current, 340-367 
added to direct current, 358-361 
in antenna-ground system, 68-69 
average value of, ^0-351 
in capacitive circuits, 396 
cycle, 346-348 

defined, 41, 43, 68, 70, 343-344 
demonstrations, 630-631 
dynamometer-type meter for, 362- 
363 

in filaments, 158 
generation of, 343-348 
graph of, 48-49 
hot-wire ammeter for, 363-365 
inclined-coil meter for, 362 
iron-vane meter for, 361-362 
maximum value of,. 350 
measurement of, 361-367 
Ohm’s law for, 357 
and phase, 353-355 
and power factor, 357-358 
radio-frequency, 41, 44 
rectifier-type meter for, 367 
root mean square value of, 351 
as a sine curv'e, 48-49, 348-352 
60-cycle, 41, 44 

thermocouple meter for, 365-366 
types, 41, 440 
waveforms, 48-51 
Ammeters, 329-331 
for alternating current, 361-367 
defined, 337 

Ampere, defined, 288, 305 
Ampere-turns, defined, 318 
Amplification, audio-frequency, 118-131, 
502 

classes of, 502, 507-511, 521-522 
class A, 507-508 
class AB, 508-610 
class B, 510-511 
class C, 521-522 

Amplification factor, 228-230, 492 
of pentode, 241-242 
of power amplifiers, 231-232 
of tetrode, 236-237 
of triode, 229-230 
variable, 238-240 
Amplifiers, audio-frequency: 


Amplifiers (coni.): 
action of, 118-120 

coupling methods in, 120-127, 514-518 
defined, 132, 501-502 
demonstration, 619 
distortion in, 502^07 
function, 131, 501 
grid-bias voltage in, 511-512 
impedance matching, 514-516 
inverse feedback in, 518-519 
parallel tubes, 232-233 
as power stage, 230-234, 501, 512-516 
push-pull system, 233-234, 625 
phase inverter for, 234-236 
r-f amplification and, 188-190 
uses for, 128-131 

Amplifiers, radio-frequency, 175-190, 
520-529 

a-f amplification and, 188-190 
classes of, 521-522 

coupling methods in, 176-177, 525-527 

defined, 191, 501 

effects of. 399-400 

flywheel effect in, 520-521 

grid bias for. 524-525 

harmonics in, 520 

neutralization of, 527-529, 554-555 

in receivers, 523 

supercontrol tube, 239 

in transmitters, 523-524 

tuned, 176-178 

Amplitude, defined, 8. 9, 48, 55 

Antenna. 16. 17. 21, 22-24, 448-478 
arrays, 469-473 
broad-band, 473-476 
center-fed, 465 
construction, 22-23 
coupling to transmitter, 458-467 
current-fed, 465 
demonstrations, 612-613 
dipole, 452 
directional, 468-473 
directors, 476-478 
dummy, 557-558 
electron flow in, 65-69 
end-fed, 466 
folded dipole, 475 
function, 16-17 
grounded, 456 
half-wave, 452-455 
harmonics in, 455-456 
Hertc, 454 
image, 454-455 
length of, 453-465 
loading, 456-457 
loop, 260, 264, 269, 472 
Marconi, 454-455 
quarter-wave, 454-455 
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Antenna (cant .): 

radiation characteristics, 468-469 
radiation resistance, 457 
receiving, 473-478 
reflectors, 477-478 
symbol, 23, 25 
television, 473-478 
transmitter, 448-473 
trimmer, 187-188 
as tuned circuits, 448-449 
voltage-fed, 466 
waveform in, 51-^2 
waves, standing, in, 449-453 
Antenna coupler, 57-63 
induction in, 72-74 
symbol, 64 
Antinodes, 449 
Antiresonant circuit, 420 
Atmospherics, 441 
Atoms. 280-284 
charging, 281-282 
differences in, 283-284 
structure, 281 

Automatic volume control, 198-202 
fading control, 444 
static elimination, 443 
tubes used for, 202, 261, 264 


Hack electromotive force (see 
Counter emf) 

Ballast tube, 164 
Band width, defined, 221 
Bass tone, 204 
false, 206 
Batteries, 297-303 
B (sec B battery) 
dry cell, 299-300 
primary cells, 297-299 
storage, 300-303 
B battery, 300 
defined, 92 
eliminating, 134-144 
Beam power tube, 242-244 
Beats, 212-214 
demonstration, 624 
in the superheterodyne receiver, 213- 
214 

B eliminator, 134-144 
field coil power from, 169-170 
grid bias from, 155-157 
operation of, 143-144 
Bias, cathode, 165-167 


Bias (cont.): 
contact, 157-158 
fixed, 155 
self, 155-167 


Capacitance, 27-28, 386-400 
in antennas, 448, 456 
calculation of, 392-394 
defined, 26-28, 392 
demonstration, 616, 632 
dielectric and, 388-390 
distributed, 400, 448 
intcrelectrode, 181-184, 236-238 
lumped, 448 
resistance and, 398 
resonance and, 410-411 
stray, 400, 448 
symbol, 28, 31 
in a tuner, 28-30 

Capacitive reactance, 396-397 
calculation of, 397 
demonstration, 632 
unit of, 397 

Capacitors, 74-76, 386-400 
breakdown voltage of, 391-392, 394 
bypass, 156-157, 160, 185 
charging, 74-76, 387-388 
coils as, 84-86 

in coupling, 124-125, 545-546 
defined, 27, 30, 80 
direct current on, 395-396 
discharging, 76-76, 388 
electrolytic, 144, 391 
electron behavior in, 74-76 
filter, 136-137, 144 
fixed. 390 

ganged. 186-187, 190 
in grid-leak detector, 101-102 
losses in, 392 
mica, 390 

neutralizing, 183-184, 554-555 

paper, 390 

in parallel, 395 

across phones, 83-84 

regenerative control with, 112 

in self-bias, 156-157 

in series, 394-396 

symbols, 28 

trimmer, 187-188 

in a tuner, 28-30 

variable, 28 


2T 
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Carrier, 60, 533 
amplitude-modulated, 562-574 
frequency-modulated, 574-580 
generation of, 533 
graph, 51 
power in, 567-568 
Cathode, 150-151 
symbol, 151 
Cathode ray, 586 
Cathode-ray oscilloscope, 593-597 
demonstration, 639-MO 
uses of, 596-597 
Cathode-ray tube, 585-593 
structure, 590-593 
Catwhisker, 43 
C battery, 98-101, 122 
elimination of, 154-159 
Cells, 65-66 

charging and discharging, 303 
demonstration, 628 
dry, 299-300 
in parallel, 299 
primapr, 297-299 
in series, 299 
storage, 300-303 
symbol, 71 
Cent!-, defined, 11 
Characteristic curves, 482-497 
diode, 483 
dynamic, 489-490 
mutual, 489 
plate, 489 
static, 489-490 
transfer, 489 
use of, 491-492 

Choke coil, radio-frequency, 185-186 
Choke, filter, 136, 145 
Circuit, defined, 293 
Code, international Morse, 661 
Coil, 26-27 
air-core, 27 
as capacitor, 84-85 
iron-core, 27 
shielded, 180 
symbol, 27 
in a tuner, 28-30 
variable, ^ 
voice, 168-169 
Color codes, El A, 646-650 
Commimication, history of, 1-3, 642 
Compass, magnetic, ^12-313 
Condensers, 27 
Conductance, mutual, 493 
Conductors, 24, 279 
Continuous r-f current, 49 
Control grid, 236 
Copper loss, 382 
Coulomb, 2^ 


Counter emf, 372 
self-induction and, 76-77 
Coupling: 

capacitive, 216, 545-546 
defined. 116 
electronic, 246 
impedance, 517 
matched, 547 
inductive, 216, 547-548 
link, 547 
loose, 422 
100%, 377 
r-f. 176, 525-527 
resistance, 516-517 
tight. 422 

transformer, 120-122, 517 
unity, 377 

variation of, 110-112 
Crookes, W., 585 
Cross modulation, 257 
Crystal detectors, 20-21, 43 
demonstrations, 613, 615 
electron flow in, 82 
faults, 86 

rectifying action, 42, 52-53 
symbol. 43 

Crystal phonograph pickup, 130, 132 
Current: 

in a-c cycle, 345-348 
defined, 44 
eddy. 382 

electromagnetism and, 33-34, 317-320 
electron theory, 40, 280-285 
emission, 484 
factors of, 285-287 
heating effect of, 292-297 
induced, 340-343 
Ohm’s law for, 290-292, 357 
in parallel resistors, 294-296 
rectified, defined, 135, 146 
saturation, 484 
in series resistors, 293-294 
units of measurement, 288 
Cycle, 8, 9, 40, 346-348 
symbol, 350 


Damped wave. 49, 55, 56 
D’Arsonval galvanometer, 328-329 
Deci-, defined, 11 
Decoupling filter, 184-186 
De Forest, Lee, 92 
Deka-, defined, 11 
Demodulator tube, defined, 214 
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Demonstrations, 612-640 
Detector, 16, 20, 39-43, 86-90, 92-104, 
106-115, 222 
crystal, 20, 43 
diode, 86-90, 222, 261, 264 
demonstration, 617-618 
function of, 20-21, 42 
grid-bias, 97-103, 487 
ratio, 576-580 
regenerative, 106-115 
waveform in, 52-53 
Dielectric, 27, 388-390 
capacitance and, 388-390 
losses, 392 

Dielectric constant, 389 
Dielectric field, 309,432 
Diode, 86-90, 228 
characteristics, 482-486 
detector, 86-90, 222 
with AVC, 200-202 
as rectifier, 135 
symbol, 91 

Direct current, 40, 344 
added to ac, 358-361 
and capacitors, 395-396 
demonstration, 616 
electron flow, 67 
fluctuating, 47-48, 50 
graphs, 46^8, 52-M 
pulsating, 41-42 
theory of, 277-303 
Discharge, oscillatory, 75-76 
Discriminator, 677 
Distortion, 122-123, 502-507 
in a-f amplifiers, 502-507 
delay, 503 
frequency, 503 
nonlinear, 503-504 
overloading and, 506-507 
phase, 503 

push-pull circuit and, 233-234, 505-506 
Doubler, frequency, 548-550 
Dropping resistor, 145 
in ac-dc sets, 163-164 
in B eliminator, 142 
Dry cell, 65-66, 299-300 
Dynamic speaker, 168-173 
electromagnetic, 168-172 
permanent-magnet, 172-173 
Dynamometer a-c meter, 362-363 


Earphones, 36 
Eddy current, 382 
Edison cell, ^ 


Edison effect, 86-87 
Electrical units, 288-290, 645 
Electricity, 39-40 
fluid concepts, 280 
nature of, 277-285 
static, 277-279 
Electrode, cell, 65, 299 
Electrolyte, 298 
Electromagnet, 317-320 
polarity, 319 

Electromagnetic waves, 431-444 
frequency characteristics, 440-441 
production of, 432-433 
spectrum, 440 
Electromagnetism, 317-320 
and current, 33-34 
demonstrations, 628-620 
in reproducer, 34-37, 168-173 
Electromotive force, 66-67, 285, 289 
induced, 59-60, 340-341 
nature of, 285-286 
Ohm’s law for, 290-292 
unit of, 289 

Electron-coupled oscillator, 540-541 
Electron flow, 284-285 
in capacitors, 74-76, 387-388 
cathode rays as, 586-587 
direction of flow, 66-67 
emf and, 67 

in tuning circuits, 72-79 
Electron gun, 591-592 
in iconoscope, 598-600 
Electrons, 40, 44, 288 
capacitance and, 388-390 
planetary, 281-2^ 
and static charge, 277-280 
theory of, 40, 280-285 
Electroscope, ^8-279 
demonstration, 626 
Electrostatic field, 309, 432 
Energy: 

conservation, 415 
storage in capacitor, 388-392 
wave transmission of, 6-7, 612 
Envelope, 54, 55 
of phones’ current, 83-84 
Ether, 10-11 
waves in, 10-14 
Exponents, use of, 288 


Facsimile, 580-581 
Fading, 198, 441 
causes of, 44 3- 4 4 4 
Farad, 27, 392-393 
Faraday, M., 340 
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Feedback. 108-110, 181 
degenerative, 518-519 
eliminating, 181-186 
inverse, 518-519 
negative, 518 
in oscillators, 535-536 
in r-f triodcs, 182-184 
Feeder lines, 458-463 
Field coil; 

electromagneti(? dynamic speaker, 
168-170 

Filament, ribbon, 149 
Filament batterj', 92 
Filament circuit. 97 
in ac-dc sets, 161-164 
ac in, 148-151 
Filament transformer, 138 
Filter choke, 136 
Filters, 423-428 
action of, 136-137, 423-428 
band-pass, 427 
band-stop, 428 
decoupling, 184-186 
demonstration, 621 
function. 136-137 
high-pass, 425 
low-pass, 424 

power supply, 136-137, 425-426 
resonant, 42iM28 
First detector, 214 
Fleming, J. Ambrose, 87 
Fleming valve {see Diode) 
Fluorescence. 590-591 
Flywheel effect, 520-521 
Franklin, Benjamin, 278 
Frequency, 8, 41, 350 
antenna length and, 453-455 
classified, 41 
fundamental, 455 
multipliers, 548-550 
natural, 17-19 
of oscillators, 539-540 
])itch and, 204-205 
resonance and, 17-19, 411-412 
test for, 556-557 
tone and, 204-205 
wavelength conversion, 650 
wave transmission and, 440-441 
Frequency meter, absorption, 556-557 
PVequency modulation, M2-563, 574-580 
Fuses, 293 
demonstration, 627 


Galena, 20, 43 
Galvanometer, 327-336 


Galvanometer {cont .): 

D’Arsonval, 328 
demonstration, 629 
moving-coil, 328-329 
symbol, 329 
Geissler tubes, 585-586 
Generator, alternating-current, 68, 344- 
348 

symbol, 88 
Gilbert. 317 
Gilbert, William, 277 
Graphs, 45-55 
Grid, 94, 105 
action of, 94-95 
control, ^6 
screen, 236-238 
suppressor, 240 
Grid bias, 105 

and characteristic curve, 485-487 
AVC and. 198-202 
cathode resistor in, 155-156 
in a-f amplifier, 122-124, 502. 511-512 
in r-f amplifier, 524-525 
sources of, 98-103, 511-512 
without battery, 155-158 
Grid-bias batterj', 98-101, 122 
Grid capacitor, 101-102, 105 
Grid circuit, 97, 105 
Grid-leak resistor, 102-103, 126, 516-517 
Grid return, 116 
Grid swing, 232 

Grid voltage, demonstration, 618 
Ground, 23-24 

in antenna construction, 23-24 
symbol, 23 
wave, 435-4''6 


Harmonics, 455-456 
distortion and, 503-506 
in r-f amplifiers, 520 
Hartley oscillator, 538 
Headphones, 36 
Heater, 151 

Keat from electricity, 292-293 
Heat wave, 11 
characteristics, 11 
Heaviside layer, 436 
Hecto-, defined, 11 
Henry, defined, 27, 372 
Hertz, Heinrich R., 2 
Heterodyning, 214 
Hum, 148-150 
Huygens, Christian, 10 n. 
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Hydrometer, 303 
Hysteresis loss, 382 
dielectric, 302 


Iconoscope, 508<600 
IFF, 603-604 

Image frequencies, 222-224 
Impedance, 356-357 
calculation of, 376, 398, 400-410 
characteristic, 461 
matching, 170-172, 463, 512-516 
resonance and. 409-410 
unit of, 357 

Inclined-coil meter, 362 
Induced current, 340-343 
direction of, 342 
Induced cmf, 340 
strength of, 343-344 
Induced held, 433 
Inductance, 26-27, 371-382 
in antennas, 448-449, 456-457 
distributed. 400, 448 
lumped, 448 
mutual, 73, 376-377 
and phase, 375 
and resistance, 375-376 
stray, 400 
Induction, 340-344 
demonstration, 630 
mutual, 80 

Inductive reactance, 373-376 
demonstration, 631 
formulas for, 374 
Inductors, 26, 372 
air-core, 27 
iron-core, 27 
in parallel, 373 
in series, 373 
symbols, 27 
variable, 27 
Insulators, 22, 270 
antenna, 22 

demonstration, 613, 626 
Intermediate frequency, 218 
Intermediate-frequency amplifier, 218- 
222 

Ionosphere, 436 
critical angle, 437 
radio waves and, 436-441 
Ions, 484, 585 
Iron loss, 382 
Iron-vane meter, 361-362 


Kennelly-Heavibidb Layer, 436 
Key clicks, 552-553 
Keying, transmitter, 551-554 
Kilo-, defined, 11 


Lag and phase, 353 
Laminations, transformer, 380 
Lead and phase, 353 
I>ead-in, 23 
construction, 23 
Leakage loss, 392 
Lecher system, 634-635 
Left-hand rule. 319 
Lenz’s law, 342-543. 371-372 
Light waves, 10-11 
characteristics. 11 
Limiter, 578 

Lines of force, magnetic. 314-315 
direction, 315 
Loading, antenna. 456-457 
I-.ocal oscillator. 213-21S 
coupling, 216-218 
principle of, 214-216 
Lodestone, 308 
Loops and antinodes, 449, 634 
Loudspeaker, 37, 168-173 
Luminiferous ether, 10 


Magnes. 308 
Mapetic field, 12-13, 310-311 
direction, 315 
pattern of, 314-315 
Magnetic flux, 316-317 
Magnetism, 308-319 
cause of, 313-314 
demonstrations, 628-629 
in reproducer, 33-37 
Magnetomotive force, 317, 318 
Magnets, 14 
law of poles, 312-313 
permanent, 172, 316 
poles of, 311-312 
temporary, 316 
Marconi, Guglielmo, 2 
Maxwell, defined, 317 
Maxwell, James Clerk, 2 
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Medium, in wave motion, 7, 10 
Meg-, defined, 11 
Merit, figure of, Q, 420-422 
Meters: 

alternating-current, 361-067 
direct-current, 327-336 
symbol. 106, 329, 331, 332 
Metric system, 11-12 
Mho, 492-493 
Micro-, defined, 11 
Micromicro-, defined, 393 
Microphones, 128, 132, 572-674 
capacitor, 574 
carbon-grain, 572-573 
crystal, 573 
demonstration, 619 
dynamic, 574 
ribbon, 574 
symbol, 132 
velocity, 574 
Milli-, defined, 11 
Mixer tube, 214 
Modulated radio wave, 50-51 
form, 51 

Modulation, 55, 562-564 
amplitude, 562-564 
cathode, fiiss 
cross, 239 
50%. 567 

frequency, 562-563, 574-580 
grid, 568. 570-571 
high-level, 572 
low-level, 572 

methods of, 562-564, 568-572 
100%, 566 
150%, 667 

percentage of, 566-567 
plate, 668-570 
power and, 567-568 
Modulator, 564-565 
Molecule, 280 
Morse, S. F. B., 1 
Morse code, 651 
Motors, 320-327 
armature, 323 
brushes for, 323 
commutator, 323 
compound, 326-327 
demonstration, 629 
field magnets, 323 
four-poled, 326-327 
series-wound, 325-326 
shunt-wound, 325 
Moving-vane meter, 361-362 
Mu, 27, 228, 492 
(See Amplification factor) 
Multielectrode tubes, 244 
Multiplier, frequency, 548-549 


Multiplier, meter, 332 
Multiunit tubes, 246-247 


Negative charge, 66, 278, 282 
Negative post, cell, 293 
Neutralization, 183-184, 527-529, 554- 
555 

Neutron, 281 
Newton, Isaac, 9n. 

Nicander, 308 
Nodes, 451 

demonstration, 634-635 
Normal tone, 204 
North-seeking pole, 312 


Oersted, H. C., 317 
Oersted effect, 317-318, 628 
Ohm, 103, 289. 357 
symbol, 289 
Ohm, G. S., 290 
Ohmmeter, 334-335 
Ohm’s law, 290-292 
for alternating currents, 357 
Oscillations, 28-29, 534 
control of, 110-113, 183-184, 527^29, 
554-555 

demonstration, 624 
feedback and, 108-110 
in regenerative circuit, 108-110 
in tuning circuit, 534 
Oscillator, 214-216, 533^1 
crystal, 540 

demonstration, 637-638 
electron-coupled, 540-541 
Hartley, 538 
local, 214-216 
neon-bulb, 594-596 
sawtooth, 594 
self-excited, 548 
simple, 534 
timing axis, 594 
tuned-plate tuned-grid, 539-540 
types of, 538-541 
Oscillatory discharge, 75-76 
Osciilosr:ope, 593-597 
Output transformer, 170-172 
dynamic speaker and, 170-172 
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Overloading, 506^507, 531 
Overmodulation, 567 


Parallel circuits, 81-82, 294-296 
demonstration, 617, 627 
electron flow in, 81-82 
resistors in, 294-296 
resonant, 418-420 
Pattern, radiation, 468-473 
Pentagrid converter, 244-246 
Pentode, 240-242 
characteristics, 497 
power, 241-242 
radio-frequency, 240-241 
Permeability, 317 
Permeance, 317 
Phase. 353 

capacitance and, 397-398 
inductance and, 375 
vector representation, 355 
Phase angle, 353 
Phase inverter, 234-236 
Phones, 36 

capacitor parallel to, 83-85 
electron flow in, 83-85 
symbol, 37, 38 
waveform in, 53-55 
Phonograph, electrical, 129-131 
demontration, 620 
Phonograph pickup, 130-131 
symbol, 130, 132 
Phosphor, 590 
Photoelectric cell, 580, 598 
Piezoelectrical effect, 130, 540, 573 
Pitch, 204-205 
demonstration, 624 
separation. 206-209 
Planck-Einstein theory, 431 
Plate battery, 300 
Plate circuit, 92, 105 
electron flow in, 228-229 
Plate coil, tickler, 109 
Plate current: 
in a-f amplifiers, 118-120 
demonstration, 618 
Plate dissipation, 495 
Plate efficiency, 495-496 
Plate load, 125-126, 490, 512^14 
Plates in a capacitor, 27-28 
Plate voltage, demonstration, 618 
Plotting a curve, 351-352 
Polarity in ac-dc sets, 164 
Pole: 

dry cell, 65 
magnetic, 311-312 


Positive post, cell, 293 
Potential difference. 285-286 
Potential drop, 333 
demonstration, 627 
Potential, high, 293 
Potential, low, 293 
Potentiometer, 129, 132, 14&>142 
symbol, 129 

as voltage divider, 140-142 
volume control, lM-202 
Power. 289 
a-c formula. 357-358 
in antennas, 467-468 
formula, 292-293, 358 
measurement of, 335-336 
modulation and, 567-568 
output, triode, 493-495 
unit of, 289 

Power amplifiers, 230-234 
Power factor, 357-358 
computation of, 398-399 
demonstration, 630 
Power losses, transformer. 382 
Power output, transmitter, 557-658 
Power sensitivity, 495 
Power supply, ac-dc, 161-166 
demonstration, 622-623 
Power supply, filters for, 136-137, 425- 
426 

Power transfer, 512-514 
Power transformer, 137-138 
in B ehminator, 137-140 
demonstration, 621 
faults, 161 
symbol, 146 
Power tube, 230-234 
in parallel, 232-233 
pentodes, 241-242 
in push-pull. 233-234 
PPI radar, 604-605 
Pressure, electrical, 285-286 
Primary, transformer, 60, 379 
Proton, 281 

Public address system, 128-129 
Pulsating currents, 41-42 
Push-pull, 233-234 
distortion correction, 505-506 
power tubes, 233-234 
in transmitters, 548 
Pyrometer, 365 


Q , DEFINED, 420-422 
Quantum theory, 431-432 
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Radar, 601-605 

Radiation characteristics, 468-469 
Radiation held, 433-434 
Radio-frequency amplifiers 
(See Amplifiers, radio-frequency) 
Radio-frequency choke coil, 185 
Radio-frequency current, generation, 
533-541 

Radio history, 1-3, 642 
Radiotelegraphy. 544-559 
Radiotelephony, 562-581 
demonstration, 639 
Radio tube detector: 
bases, 248-250 
diode, 86-90 
envelopes, 247-248 
triode, 92-104 
Radio tubes: 
characteristics, 482-497 
demonstration, 617-618 
general principles, 227-228 
multielectrode, 244-246 
mulliunit, 246-247 
types. 227-251 
variable-mfi, 238-240 
Radio waves, 13, 431-444 
forms, 49-55 
spectrum, 440 
speed, 650 

Reactance, 373-375, 396-397 
Receiver: 
ac, 260-264 

ac-dc, 161-166, 264-266 
aligning, 187 
batteryless, 158-159 
continuous-wave, 558-559 
crystal, 43. 54, 62 
essential parts, 16 
regenerative, 108-115 
r-f amplifiers in, 523 
simple, 16-21 

superheterodyne, 211-225, 260-269 
telephone, 34-36 
transistor, 269-273 
three-way portable, 266-269 
triode detector, 102 
tuned radio-frequency, 190 
Reception, diversity, 444 
Reception, interference with, 441 
Rectification, 135 
full-wave, 139-140, 145 
half-wave, 140. 146 
Rectifiers: 
chemical, 149 
copper-oxide, 149, 367 
demonstration, 617 
diode, 135 
full-wave, 139-140 


Rectifiers (cont .): 
half-wave, 140, 146 
mercury-vapor, 485 
selenium, 165-166 
Rectifier tubes, 146 
demonstration, 617 
full-wave, 139-140 
Rectifier-type meters, 367 
Regeneration, 116 
control of, 110-112 
demonstration, 624 
Regenerative circuit, 108-110 
Regenerative receiver, 108-115 
building of, 113-115 
demonstration, 624 
operation, 114-115 
Reluctance, 317 
Reproducer, 16 
defined, 19 
demonstration, 615 
function of, 19-20 
telephone, 19-20 
television, 597-598 
theory and principle, 33-37 
waveform in, 53-55 
Resistance, 64 
in antennas, 457-458 
capacitance added to, 398 
factors in, 289 
formula for, 290-291 
inductance in series with, 375-376 
measurement of, 333-335 
nature of, 286-287 
ohmic, 467 
in parallel, 294-296 
plate, 492 
radiation, 457-458 
selectivity and, 416-418 
in series, 293-294 
symbol, 289 
temperature and, 289 
tuning and, 57-59, 416-418 
unit of. 289 

Resistance loss, capacitor, 392 
Resistor. 103 
ballast-tube, 164 
dropping, 163 
fixed, 106 

grid-leak, 102-103, 126, 516 
line-cord, 163-164 
variable, 106 

wattage rating, 142, 292-293 
Resonance, 17-19, 404-428 
calculating, 409-410 
capacitance and, 410-411, 413 
coupling and, 422-423 
defined, IS, 21 
demonstration, 614 
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Resonance (cont.): 
frequency and, 411-412 
impedance and, 409-410 
standing waves and, 449-453 
test for, 556 

in transmission lines, 458-463 
in tuning circuit, 79 
vector representation, 404-400 
and voltage gain, 412-413 
Resonance curves, 417-418 
demonstration, 632-633 
Resonant circuit, 404-409 
filter action of, 426-428 
parallel, 418-420 
series. 415-416 
Rheovsiat, 103, 106 

as regeneration control, 112-113 
symbol, 106 
in tone control, 207 
volume control, 194-195, 196 
Rilibon microphone, 574 
Root mean square, defined, 351 


Saturation point, 484 
Screen grid, 236-238 
Secondary emission, 240 
Secondary, transformer, 60, 379 
Second detector, 222 
Selectivity, 106 
alignment and, 218-220 
antenna coupler and, 57-63 
excessive, 220-222 
resistance and, 416-418 
Self-inductance, 372-373 
demonstration, 631 
Self-induction, 76-77 
and counter-emf, 76-77 
Sensitivity, 106 
power, 232, 495 
triode detector and, 104 
Series: 

cells in, 34, 71 
resistors in, 293-294 
Series-circuit, 85, 293-294 
resonant, 415-416 
Series-parallel circuits, 296-297 
Shielding. 180-181 
Shunt, 82, 85 
in ammeter, 330 
Side bands, 221, 565-566 
channel, 565 
cutting. 221 
Sight signals. 1 


Signals: 

strength, 434-435 
types of, 1-3 
Sine curve, 348-351 
graph of, 48-49 
Skin effect, 398, 401 
Skip distance, 438-439 
Skip zone, 43^39 
Sky wave, 436-438 
fading and, 443-444 
Soldering. 651-652 
Sound: 

reproduction of, 33-37 
resonance in, 18-19 
signals. 1 

South-seeking pole, 312 
Space charge, 484, 499 
amplification and, 229-230 
reducing, 484 
Speaker, 37, 168-173 
magnetic, 37 
Spider. 168, 174 
Static, 441-443 
demonstrations, 634 
eliminating, 441-443 
hiss, 442 
impulse, 442 
sources, 441 
Storage cells, 300-303 
demonstration, 628 
Subletters, symbol, 485 
Superheterodyne receiver, 211-224, 260- 
269 

Suyipressor grid, 240 
Symbols, schematic, 643-644 


Tank circuit, 626, 634 
Telephone reproducer, 19-20, 34-36 
Television, 597-600 
Temperature and resistance, 289, 626 
Tetrode. 236-238 
characteristics, 496-497 
Thermionic effect, 87, 91 
Thermocouple meter, 365-367 
demonstration, 631 
Thomson, J. J., 586 
Three-circuit tuner, 108-115 
Thyratron, 595 
Tickler coil, 109 
action, 10^110 

feedback controlled by, 110-112 
Tone, 204-205 
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Tone control, 204-209 
demonstration, 624 
methods. 206-1^ 

Trace, 594 

Transconductance, 492-493 
Transformers. 59-61 
air-core, 61-63 
amplification by, 230 
antenna coupler, 57-63 
audio-frequency, 120-124 
demonstration, 615, 619,620 
filament, 138 
formulas for, 370-382 
intermediate-frequency, 218 
iron-core, 62 
losses in, 382 
operation of, 59-60 
output, 170-172 
power, 137-140 
radio-frequency, 176, 191 
shielding, 180-181 
step-down, 60-61 
step-up, 60-61 
symbols, 64 

tuned radio-frequency, 176-178 
Transistor, 251-256 
audio amplifier, 254 
junction type, 253 
point contact type, 253 
r-f oscillator, 255 
Transmission lines, 458-467 
antenna connection, 465-467 
for coupling, 463-465 
nonresonant, 461-467 
resonant, 45^61 
Transmitters, 544-581 
amplifier in, 545 
antenna coupling, 458-467 
antennas for, 448^73 
continuous-wave, 544-559 
demonstrations, 638-639 
frequency modulation, 574-580 
modulated-wave, 562-581 
oscillators in, 533-541 
power output, 557-558 
radiotelegraph, 544-545 
Treble, 204 
false, 206 

TRF receiver, 190 
Trimmer capacitors, 187-188 
in antenna circuits, 187-188 
with ganged capacitors, 187 
Triodes, 95-96, 228-229 
characteristics, 485-496 
electron flow in, 92-101 
symbol, 96 

Tuned circuits, 404-428 
antennas as, 448-449 


Tuned circuits (cont .): 
coupled, 422-423 
vector representation, 404-409 
Tuner, 16, 26-30 
construction of, 30 
electron flow in, 77-79 
faults, 57 
function, 17-19 
inductance in, 28-30 
resistance in, 57-59 
theory of, 26-30 
three-circuit, 108-115 
waveform in, 52 
Tuning, 26-30 
broad, 58 

demonstration, 613 
principles of, 26*50, 404-428 
sharp, 58 
Tuning curve, 58 
Tuning-eye tube, 588-590 
deflector plate, 588 
Turns ratio, 380 


Ultrahioh frequency, 440 


Value: 
average, 350-351 
effective, 351 
instantaneous, 350 
peak, 350 

root mean square, 351 
Valve, 87 
Vectors, 353-356 
Velocity microphone, 574 
Voice coil, 168 
Volt, 289 
Volta, A., 297 
Voltage, defined, 21 
Voltage divider, 140-142, 146 
in C eliminator, 155 
demonstration, 620 
potentiometer as, 140-142 
Voltage drop, 294 
Voltage ratio, 381 
Voltaic cell, 298 
demonstration, 628 
Voltmeters, 331-332, 361-367 
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Volume control, 103-104, 
automatic, 19^202 
manual, 202 


Watt, 142, 289-290 
Wattmeter, 335-336 
demonstration, 630 
Waveform, 45-55 


194-202 Wavelength, 7-8, 9 

frequency conversion, 650 
Wavemeter, 556-557, 633-634 
Wave motion, 4-9 
demonstration, 612 
Waves: 

in antennas, 449-453 
defined in terms of energy, 6-7 
ether, 10-11 
heat, 11 
light, 10 
radio, 13-14 
standing, 449-453 
demonstration, 634-635 
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RADIO SERVICING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


ABRAHAM MARCUS 

Radio servicing is essentially a practical job. This handbook for the 
service or maintenance man gives a thorough technical background of 
both theory and practice, although the reader needs no previous know¬ 
ledge of physics nor training in advanced mathematics. The formulae 
which are used are clear to anyone who has had a minimum of mathe¬ 
matics, and in place of the more complex formulae of radio theory 
the author uses diagrams, pictures and verbal descriptions to explain 
the principles and practices of radio servicing. 

Radio theory is kept to a minimum and the practical work stressed.- 
It points to the short cuts in diagnosis of faults and to the most effective 
means of repairing them. Unusual features are the inclusion of chapters 
on instruments used for servicing, and chapters on procedures and 
techniques. These w ill serve as invaluable checks w'hcn looking for faults. 

f inally, although the book assumes some knowledge of elementary 
radio, it is complete in itself, and covers all aspects of the subject from 
a discussion of electrical theory to the latest developments in frequency 
modulation and audio modulation, it should become an essential part 
of the work-kit of radio service men and maintenance men. 

This is a most comprehensive book . . . should prove very useful.’ 

Radio Constructor 

‘It is a pleasure to welcome a volume as useful and carefully written as 
this one.’ Electronic Engineer 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 35s. net 
ELECTRICITY 

M. M. DAS 

The book is based on a course of Lectures and Laboratory work given 
to students preparing for the Intermediate Examinations in Science and 
Engineering of London University, which has proved successful for a 
number of years. Theory and experiment run parallel, sufficient practical 
tips having been given to enable the student to proceed intelligently 
without the help of a separate book on Practical Physics. 

The treatment is realistic and logical without being ponderous. 
Room has been found for recent developments and applications, such 
as Magnetic Prospecting, Fluorescent Lighting, etc. 

Additional material has been included for the requirements of Open 
Scholarship candidates, while portions of the book will be found suitable 
for First M.B. and Higher ^'hool Certificate examinations. A com¬ 
prehensive selection of examination questions is given in the Exercises 
on each chapter. 


Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. 25s. net 



RADIO FREQUENCY HEATING 

L. HARTSHORN 

The use of radio technique for heating purposes, making possible for 
the first time the rapid and uniform heating of large compact masses of 
poorly conducting material, was perhaps the most remarkable technical 
development of the late war. Two branches of the subject have de¬ 
veloped: the induction heating of metals and the dielectric heating of 
non-metals, and each has led to revolutionary changes in industrial 
processes. 

This book gives a systematic account of both branches of the 
subject in a form designed to meet the needs of the technician who wants 
to use the processes for his own purposes. Physicists, chemists, biologists 
and metallurgists, as well as engineers of various kinds, are all interested 
in the technique; the subject has therefore been developed as far as 
possible from first principles, and applications covering the whole field 
that has so far been explored and discussed. 

The book is fully illustrated with over a hundred line drawings and 
photographs, many specially prepared for this work, and ail carefully 
chosen for their technical value. Data relevant to the processes for a 
wide range of materials are also included, the result of a careful sifting 
of the available information in the light of experience. 

The book is interesting and profitable reading for everyone, including 
the medical radio-therapist.’ Times Review of Industry 
‘. . . His treatment of the underlying principles is sound and yet easy to 
follow ... of great value.’ Electronic Engineering 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 2Is. net 

A HISTORY OF WESTERN TECHNOLOGY 

FRIEDRICH KLEMM 

This is a history of technology in the form of contemporary writings, 
revealing the influences to which technical progress was due in each 
epoch, whether internal or originating in other spheres. The author 
brings out the circumstances which at different times led technical 
development in one direction rather than another and how the intel¬ 
lectual forces of a period affected and were in turn modified by technical 
progress. 

The texts which are selected begin with classical antiquity and 
continue through the Renaissance, the Baroque and the Age of Ration¬ 
alism to the Industrial Era and right up to the new industrial revolution 
of our own time. They are illustrated by contemporary pictures and 
drawings. The range of sources from which they have been drawn is 
also very wide: alongside the writing of technicians in the narrower 
sense is also that of philosophers, scientists, economists and poets, 
demonstrating the multiplicity of forces which have contributed to the 
triumph of modem technology. 


Demy 8vo. 32s. net 



THE LAWS OF NATURE 

R. E. PEIERLS 

How big is an atom and why does it not collapse? How do we know 
that neutrons spin? The development of Physics, from Newton’s 
laws to relativity and quantum theory, the structure of atoms and 
nuclei and the recent discoveries of new particles are explained without 
technical jargon and without mathematics. This is the contemporary 
physicist’s world expounded in lucid English. It is a book which can 
be read by an engineer, by a general practitioner or by a philosopher. 

Popular books in this field are not uncommon, but this treatment 
is different in its unity and its stress on the essential. Moreover, its 
author is one of the most senior of the British team which worked on 
the atomic project in the U.S.A. during the war. Professor Peierls 
was amongst the first scientists in England to see the possibilities of 
atomic energy and he worked on this undertaking from 1940 until 
the end of the war, after 1943 in the United States. He is a Vice- 
President and past President of the Atomic Scientists' Association, 
which he helped to found. He also has experience of lecturing to 
audiences ranging from mathematics professors to housewives, an 
experience which has stood him in good stead in writing this book. 

‘This is on any reckoning a remarkable book . . . beautifully and 
lucidly written.’ The Times Educational Supplement 

Third impression. Demy 8vo. 21s. net 

THE WORLD AND THE ATOM 

C. MOI l.ER AND E. RASMUSSEN 

In 1911 Lord Rutherford introduced the most revolutionary change 
in our conception of matter since the Greeks by revealing the 
tremendous void within the atom. Since that comparatively recent 
date atomic physics has made astonishing advances. The World and 
the Atom., written by two scientists who have been in close associa¬ 
tion with that great physicist, Niels Bohr, describes these wonderful 
advances for that wider public which is interested in the progress of 
physical science. 

The fact that on this book two physicists have been at work— 
one a specialist in experimental, the other in theoretical, methods— 
has been of the greatest value in setting forth methods and results. 
Moreover, besides showing how fruitful is the collaboration of research 
and technology, the book shows how great advances in one science 
are forwarded by advances in all parts of the field of knowledge. 
It is a book that will deeply interest all those interested in the search 
for the tremendous and elusive secrets of the atom. 

‘This little book on atomic physics for the general reader comes like a 
breath from a finer world.’ Manchester Guardian 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 



MATHEMATICS FOR THE MILLION 


LANCELOT HOGBEN 

The book which has spread like an epidemic of constructive hope - 
if only there were such a thing—through the civilized world. 

‘My deliberate opinion is that it is a great book, a book of first-class 
importance and that it should be read by every intelligent youth from 
15 to 90 who is trying to get the hang of things in this universe.’ 

H. G. WELLS 

‘1 am soberly and carefully measuring my words. This is one of the 
indispensable works of popularization our generation has produced.’ 

HAROLD LASKI 

‘Not merely a useful and thoroughly good piece of writing, but also 
the product of a really original and vigorous mind ... if all teachers 
and would-be teachers of mathematics would study it carefully and 
put its method into practice, w'e should not be far short of a revolu¬ 
tion in mathematical instruction . . . this is one of the most important 
books for the ordinary intelligent man that has been published in 
this decade, and everyone who possibly can should buy it.’ 

Listener 

‘1 say without the slightest hesitation that for the person of average 
tastes and intelligence this book is one of the, if not the, most important 
works published in this century. I make no apology whatever for my 
enthusiasm; this is a book for Everyman and one which every man 
should possess.’— The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 

‘I claim that Professor Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million is The 
Most important Popular Educational Work published this century. It 
can, and should, benefit the millions in the title ... I do not believe 
that there is anybody who would not benefit by this book.’ Geoffrey 
GORER in Time and Tide 


Revised Third Edition. 22nd Impression. 

Illustrated. Demy Svo. 25s. net 
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